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MONDAY, APRIL 21, 1952 


Howse or REpresENTATIVES, 
Tue Setect COMMITTEE ON THE Katyn Forest MAssAcre, 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany. 

The committee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to call, in the main court- 
room, resident officer’s building, 45 Bockenheimer Anlager, Hon. Ray 
J. Madden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Machrowicz, Dondero, and 
O’Konski. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel to the select committee, 
and Roman Pucinski, committee investigator and interpreter. 

Present also: Eckhardt von Hahn, interpreter. 

(The proceedings and testimony were translated into the German 
language. ) 

Chairman Mappen. The hearings will come to order. 

I might state that these hearings at Frankfurt, Germany, of the 
special Katyn investigating committee, are one of a number of hearings 
already held by this committee. This committee was authorized by 
Congress on the 18th of September 1951. 

During October 1951, the committee took testimony in Washington, 
D.C. When Congress reconvened in January, after a 3 months’ recess, 
we again held a series of hearings in the city of Washington, D. C. 
In the middle of March we convened and held a series of hearings 
in Chicago, Ill. Last week we held 4 days of hearings in London, 
England. 

The Congress of the United States created this committee for the 
purpose of recording testimony, documents, and data pertaining to 
the Katyn massacre, which took place at the beginning of World 
War II. This committee is creating a precedent in that it is the first 
time that testimony and hearings have been conducted regarding an 
international crime similar to Katyn. 

International crimes and atrocities or mass murders have taken 
place before in history, but this is the first atrocity or international 
crime where two governments have accused the other of committing 
the crime, and up to the creation of this committee, there has never 
been a neutral committee created to investigate the facts and circum- 
stances of the massacre at Katyn. If a committee of this kind had 
not taken the steps that we are taking, future generations, wher 
they read the history of the mass murders at Katyn, would wonder 
why our civilization never took any steps to place the responsibility 
for those crimes at Katyn. That is the reason why the Congress 
of the United States authorized our committee. 

Mr. John J. Mitchell, the counsel of the committee, will you an- 
nounce the first witness and call him forward ? 
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Mr. Mrrene ti. Mr. Chairman, the first witness is Jozef Czapski, 
of Paris, France. He is the individual who searched for the missing 
Polish officers in Russia during the years 1941 and 1942. 

Chairman Mappen. Is Mr. Czapski in the room ¢ 

Mr. Czapski, do you object to being photographed ? 

Mr. Czapskt. No. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Mitchell, the counsel, will read a statement 
and this statement will be read first in English and then in Polish 
and German. 

Will the two interpreters stand and be sworn ? 

Mr. Fioop. What is your name? 

Mr. Puctnsxt. My name is Roman Pucinski. 

Mr. Fioop. You are the interpreter in what language ? 

Mr. Puctnsxt. Polish. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your name? 

Mr. von Hann. Eckhardt von Hahn. 

Mr. Fioop. You are the interpreter in what language ? 

Mr. vow Haun. In the German language. 

Chairman Mappen. Do you solemniy swear. by God the Almighty, 
that you will, according to the best of your knowledge and ability, 
truly interpret the testimony from English into Polish and Polish 
into English ? 

Mr. Puctnskxtr. I do. 

Chairman Mappen. Do you solemnly swear, by God the Almighty, 
that you will, according to the best of your knowledge and ability, 
truly interpret the testimony from English into German and from 
German into English ? 

Mr. VON H ATIN. l do. 

Chairman MaAppEN. The counsel will read a statement to the witness. 

Mr. Mrreneci.. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read the whole state 
ment through and then have both interpreters repeat it in Polish and 
German. 

Chairman Mappen. Proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF JOZEF CZAPSKI, PARIS, FRANCE (THROUGH 
INTERPRETER ROMAN PUCINSKI) 


Mr. Mrrcue... Before you testify, it is our wish to invite your atten 
tion tothe fact that, under German law, you will not be liable for slan 
der or libel, either in criminal or civil proceedings, for anything you 
may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. At the same 
time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Government of the 
United States nor the Congress of the United States assumes any re 
sponsibility in your behalf W it h respect to libel or slander proceedings 
which may arise as the result of your testimony. 

Mr. Foon. Let the record show that the witness understands the 
admonition. 

Chairman Mappen. The witness will be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear, by God the Almighty, that you will testifv 
as to your own knowledge and tell the truth, and nothimg but the truth, 
so help you God ? 


Mr. Czapskt. I do. 
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Mr. Mrrenev.. Mr. Czapski, will you state your full name, please? 

Mr. Czapski. Jozef Czapski. 

Mr. Mrrceuect. Where were you born ? 

Mr. Czapsxt. In Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Mrrenecy.. What year? 

Mr. Czapskti. 1896. 

Mr. Mrreneii. Where did you have your education ¢ 

Mr. Czapsxt. I studied at Peterburg and in Krakow. 

Mr. Mrrenett. What did you do upon the completion of your 
studies ¢ 

Mr. Czarsxt. After the completion of my studies, I moved to Paris, 
where I did considerable painting; and up until 1939, I had occupied 
myself as an artist, as a painter, and I did considerable writing in 
Warsaw after. After 1931 it was in Warsaw. 

Mr. Mrrenets.. Then your official position or profession was what? 

Mr. Czapsxt. I am an artist, a painter. 

Mr. Mrrcuet.. Where were you on September 1, 1939? 

Mr. Czapskt. I was in Warsaw, and as a Reserve officer, I was im- 
mediately called to active duty. 

Mr. Donvero. In what Army? 

Mr. Czapskt. Naturally, to the Polish Army. 

Chairman Mappen. Pardon me. 

I might say, on account of the large crowd in the courtroom, it is 
coing to be necessary for the people to be as quiet as possible, the 
people that are assembled here, and also for the witness and interpre- 
ters to spe ak as loudly as possible, and slowly. 

Mr. Mirenens. What was the exact date that you joined the Polish 
Army ¢ 

Mr. Czarsxt. I was called to active duty on September 3 in Kra- 
kow, where my regiment, the Eighth Regiment, was stationed. 

Mr. Mrrceneuvi.. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness if 
he wants to tell what happened to him from that date forward in his 
own story. 

Chairman Mappen. Let me say to the witness that any procedure 
that makes it easier for him to reveal his knowledge with regard to 
the Katyn murders and facts leading up to his knowledge can be 
followed by him. 

You can proceed in whatever way you desire. 

Mr. Czapsxr. I would prefer if you asked me the preliminary ques- 
tions and get me to Starobielsk as quickly as possible, where I can 
then begin my testimony as to my direct association and knowledge 
of this matter. 

I can now tell you how I was taken prisoner by the Russians. 

Mr. Mrrereny.. Please do. 

Mr. Czapskt. As an oflicer of the Second Squadron of my regiment, 
I was with my regiment during our retreat on the heels of the German 
advance. On September 27, our units were surrounded by the armies 
of Russia and we were taken prisoner. , 

Mr. Mircneti. What year was that? 

Mr. CZApsxKt. September of 1939. 

1 was among those officers who were sent to one of the three camps 
where officers who had been armed had been taken. These officers 
were interned at Starobielsk, Kozielsk, and Otashkov. 
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Chairman Mappen. I will have to admonish the photographers 
that these lights are interfering with the proceedings, so they will 
have to be turned out. 

Mr. Mircuetn. Proceed. 

Mr. Czapsxt. I can describe for you our conditions in Starobielsk. 

Mr. Mircue.t. Very briefly, please. 

Mr. Czarsxi. We remained at this camp until April 5, when the 
evacuation of the camp began, and the evacuation lasted from April 
5 to May 12 of 1940. There were approximately 4,000 of us in this 

camp. There were 3,920 during the period of the evacuation. 

There were amongst us people of all ranks and all units, starting 
with the rank of general, and there were several generals there. T here 
were several hundred doctors, there were a few professors of the 
universities, there were many priests. 

Among others evacuated before us was Father Alexandrowicz, the 
superintendent of the Protestant Church in Poland, the Reverend 
Potocki, and also the rabbi of the Polish Army, Rabbi Steinberg; 
several outstanding intellectuals, and a very large number of youths. 
Their only crime was that they were defe nding Poland against the 
aggression of Hitler. When the evacuation began, we were removed 
from the camp in groups numbering from 60 to 250 at each move. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. How many were in the group that left with you? 

Mr. Czarsxi. In my group there were only 16, but I will cover 
that later. 

Mr. Mrrcenext. On what date did you leave? 

Mr. Czapsxt. The 12th of May. 

Mr. Mrrenetn. What year? 

Mr. Czaprsxi. 1940. 

During this evacuation, a select group of 63 people was evacuated 
on the 25th of April. During this evacuation, the commanding officer 
of the camp, Berezkov, and another man, Kirszyn, assured us that 
we were being sent back to our homeland, to our own country, irrespec- 
tive of by whom that country was being occupied, the Russians or 
the Germans. 

At the same time, they were spreading rumors, however, that they 
were sending us to France, where we would form a special unit which 
would fight against Hitler. 

After the 25th of April, when this select group had been evacuated, 
only a few more groups were evacuated. Included in those few re- 
maining groups was my group of 16, which left on the 12th of May. 
We were first sent to Pavlishchev Bor, in the province of Smolensk. 
There we met the select and special group which had been evaciated 
from our ec amp on the 25th of April. Like wise, we also met there 
officers from the camps of Ost: ashkov and Kozielsk, numbering in all, 
approximately 400. 

Mr. Mrrcnuets.. Where was that? 

Mr. Czarsxt. That was in Pavlishchev Bor, in Smolensk. 

After a couple of weeks, we were all sent to the camp of Griazovec, 
near Wologda. We at that time reasoned that all of our officers 
had been scattered among various camps in a similar manner. The 
uncertainty about the rest of our officers began that summer when 
we began receiving letters from relatives inquiring about them, from 


Poland. 
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Mr. Mrrcne yi. How long were you at the camp of Griazovec ? 

Mr. Czapsxi. I remained at Griazovec until the end of August 1941. 

Mr. Mircney. You are arrived at Griazovec what date! 

Mr. Czapsxr. Either at the very end of June or the early part of 
July 1940. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Proceed with the rest of your story. 

Mr. Czarsxr. The alarm over our other fellow-officers grew from 
month to month. 

Mr. Fioop. Just a minute. 

Before you begin to tell us about the search for the officers and the 
concern about the missing officers, I would like to know why you 
managed to survive, why you think the Russians kept you alive; and 
did your brother officers at Griazovec talk about that same question # 

Mr. Czarsx1. I must answer your second question first. 

None of us, there wasn’t a single one amongst us who at that time 
suspected these men had been murdered. We merely presumed that 
these men had been scattered in small groups such as ours in other 
camps and assigned probably to hard labor. 

Do you now want to ask your first question ? 

Mr. Fioop. I want your opinion today, as far as you are concerned. 

Mr. Czarsxt. In Griazovec there were interned people of all politi- 
cal beliefs, of all classes and not only but also members of minorities, 
It is my opinion that the decision to murder my fellow-officers was 
made inthe Kremlin. This was during a period when there was great 
joy because of the close cooperation between Hitler and Stalin. It 
was their plan to first exterminate and execute these Polish officers, 
because for them it constituted a certain revenge, for these Poles con- 
stituted the elite of my country. But they did want to preserve a 
small group so that if a subsequent demand should ever be made, they 
could point to this group and say, “Here they are; you do have these 
people.” 

After the arrangement reached between Stalin and Sikorski, fol- 
lowing Germany’s invasion of Russia, a decision was reached that a 
Polish Army would be formed on the Russian territory, which would 
fight against the armies of Hitler. ' 

“Mr. Mrrcnen.. This committee has already heard testimony about 
a place called the “Haven of Bliss.” Do you know anything about 
that? Answer yes, or no. 

Mr. Czarpsxi. Yes. 

Mr. Mrreuey. Tell the committee very briefly what you know about 
it. 

Mr. Czarsxt. I know only that about 20 officers had been taken 
there prior to the agreement reached between General Sikorski and 
Stalin. 

Mr. Mrrenet.. From which camp did those officers come; Pavlish- 
chev Bor, or Griazovec? 

Mr. Czapskt. From Griazovec and I think also from Moscow. 

Mr. Mrrewe ti. Proceed and tell us what you know. 

Mr. Czapsxi. I know that the purpose of taking these people there 
and organizing this camp was to attempt to convert them to form a 
Red Polish Army in Russia. 

Mr. Fioop. Where was this villa? 

Mr. Czarsxi. Near Moscow. 
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From this group of approximately 20 officers, only a handful had 
agreed to this conversion. Among those who were converted was 
Berling, who subsequently became the commanding officer or com- 
mander in chief of the Red Polish Army in Russia at the time that 
General Anders’ Polish forces were transferred from Russia. 

And here lies one very important detail, which I would like to relate. 

The chief of the NKVD, Beria, and his assistant, Merkulow, pro- 
posed to this particular group of officers, during the late fall of 1940, 
to prepare a plan for the formulation of a Polish Army in Russia 
which would fight against the armies of Hitler in case of a war against 
Hitler Germany. 

Mr. Mrrcne i. When did you say that was? 

Mr. Czapsxt. That was the late fall of 1940. At that time, Berling, 
who was the proposed commanding officer, said, “Very well; but under 
the condition that all of the Polish officers will be recruited into this 
proposed Army.” To that, Beria replied, “Naturally, all of them; 
the leftists and the rightists, all of them.” 

To this, Berling replied: “Very well, we have the officers at Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk, and Ostashkov, and we have officers there of all units, so 
that we can form a complete army.” 

At this time, Merkulov told Berling: “Oh, no, no, not those at 
Kozielsk and Starobielsk. With those we have made a grave mistake.” 

Mr. Mircureni. How do you know that? 

Mr. Czarskt. I learned of this conversation in Turkestan in 1942. 
I heard this from three different people who, at various moments and 
at different places, had repeated this conversation to me. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Mr. Chairman, I think at this point of the record 
it should be pointed out that this very same conversation, in those 
very same words, has been testified to before the committee, under 
oath, by other witnesses to whom they were repeated on the very 
same day they were uttered by Merkulow. 

Chairman Mappen. Very well. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. That is about all you know about the Haven of 
Bliss ¢ 

Mr. Czarsxt. Yes, that is about all. 

Mr. Mrrcurwy. You started to tell this committee, before I inter- 
rupted you, about the formation of the Sikorski Stalin pact. Will 
you continue, please ? 

Mr. Czarsxi. I began tell you this so that you would understand 
that when we were released from this camp as a cadre which was to 
form the Polish Army, already at that time, we were very seriously 
concerned about the safety of our fellow officers and, at that time, 
we already had prepared a list of several thousand of those whose 
names we could remember. But, I want to stress here and emphasize 
that we had considered the possibility that these men may have frozen 
to death, may have been starved to death, but at no time did we 
conceive of the possibility that these men may have been massacred. 

The second phase that I can testify to is when we began forming 
our army in the regions near the Volga. 

Mr. Foop.*Before you start that second phase, I think you should 
know that the records of this hearing, or the hearings of this com- 
mittee already show that the protocol, a copy of the protocol signed 
by the Soviet and the London Polish Government has been entered 
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as a document in these hearings, and that, among other things, that 
protocol provided that on the part of Soviet Russia all prisoners - 
military, civil, or otherwise—held by the Russians in Russia, Poles, 
would be automatically freed, with the only exception listed being 
certain criminals, 

Do you understand that in English ? 

Mr. Czapskt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And having that in mind, the Poles now began to form 
their army, taking for granted the Poles would be released by the 
Russians for that purpose. 

Mr. Czapsxr. That is correct. 

Mr. Mircneci. Will you now proceed with the story of your 
assignment ¢ 

Mr. Czapsxt. Yes; only mine. 

Mr. Mrrcneni. Then, the committee would like to know how you 
were appointed, W hy you were appointed, to whatever as 3107 ment you 
were appointed, and what time the appointment was made. 

Mr. Czapsxt. The reason was very clear. At the very beginning, 
I was assigned as chief of an office of assistance and information for 
the first Polish division that was being mobilized near Totsk. AI] 
the soldiers and all the officers that had reported from the various 
camps to this division had to first go through my hands. 

Mr. Mircuetr. Who appointed you to that job? 

Mr. Czarskr. General Tokaszewski, who was in charge of forming 
and mobilizing this particular division. 

Mr. Frioop. Just a minute. 

For the purpose of today’s hearing and to show some conti ity, 
the record should show that at the time the rapproachment dey eloped 
between the Soviet and the London Poles, Polish General Anders was 
a prisoner of the Russians in the Lubianka Prison in Moscow, and 
the Chief of the London Polish Government. General Sikorski. being 
unable to locate the Chief of Staff. General Haller, designated General 
Anders as the new commander in chief of the Polish Army to be organ- 
ized in Russia. The Russians then released General Anders who pro 
ceeded to form the Polish Army, as indicated so far, and the testimony 
of General Anders taken in London indicates that he designated the 
witness, Czapski, to head up this unit and that his appointment from 

] : f 


the othe : general I entioned Was merely thror ot) the ch: ] ot 


command. , 

Mr. Czapsk1t. What I began testifying to before Mr. Flood’s re- 
marks was that at the time that I was describing I was just a very 
small, insignificant information officer of only one division, and it is 
very important that I be permitted to make my point here. 

It was on the basis of the information that I obtained at that par- 
ticular time that I went to General Anders with my information. and 
it was then that he appointed me in charge of the entire searc] for 
these men, When I was ordered by General Anders to organize a 
bureau to search for these men. I left Totsk and ] proceeded to Buzu- 
luk and joined the General Staff of the Polish Army. 

Chairman Mappren. Tell the witness if he would like to have a 5- 
minute recess, we can have a recess now. 

Mr. Czapsxt. It is immaterial. 

Chairman Mappen. Proceed. 
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Mr. Czarsxt. I transferred to Buzuluk either in October or No- 
vernber—end of October or possibly the beginning of November, and 
with a large staff, I prepared a lengthy list of names which, subse- 
quently, on 1 the 4th of December, General Sikorski presented to Stalin. 

But, there is a second reason why I had been named to this par- 
ticular assignment by General Anders. 

Mr. Froop. Just a minute. 

Could that date of the meeting with Stalin have been December 3? 

Mr. Czaprsxi. It is possiite. It could have been the 3d or the 4th. 

Mr. Donvero. What year? 

Mr. Czapskr. 1941. 

The second reason was that I spoke Russian fluently. I had studied 
in Russia, and as early as 1919, I had made a search for Polish officers 
following the Bolshevik revolution. 

As a result, I left behind my staff, which continued compiling and 
improving the list of the missing officers, and I pe rsonally then went 
into the terrain of Russia. I began at Czkalow, because the chief of 
the Soviet camps, the chief of the Gulag, was stationed at Czkalow. 
I went there with a letter from General Anders in which it was stated 
that on orders of Stalin all of the Polish prisoners should be released. 

[ was greeted, or received, by General Nasetkin. The General was 
sitting in front of a huge map of Russia on which were superimposed 
hundreds of stars and other marks indicating prison camps through- 
out Russia. Nasetkin received me somewhat cordially, because he 
was alarmed when I showed him the letter. 

Chairman Mappen. How did you know that these hundreds of stars 
on this map represented prison camps throughout Russia? 

Mr. Czarsxt. I knew because while I was the information officer 
at Totsk, and from where I came, I had received thousands of people 
who came from these very places—from Kolyma, from Kola, and from 
Komi which is in Soviet Russia near the Urals. 

Mr. Mrrerersi. Will you proceed, please ? 

Mr. Czapsxi. General Nasetkin had promised to give me the an- 
swers to my questions on the following day. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he say he needed that day’s time to make 
telephone inquiries about these camps? 

Mr. Czapskt. Yes; that is correct. . 

The following day, he received me very badly. It was obvious and 
apparent that he had received instructions from Moscow and from 
Kuy — that he had no permission to talk to me. 

Mr. Froop. Instead of asking a question, just for the record, the 
signifies ance of Kuybishev was the fact that, because of the German 
advance, the Russian Government and the diplomatic corps had been 
moved to Kuybishev. 

Mr. Czarsxt. That is correct. 

At the same time that I was getting this bad reception from Naset- 
kin, a general of theNKVD had contacted General Anders in Buzuluk 
and told him: “Czapski has no right to roam around the country. 
His dealings shall be confined to “the central headquarters of the 
NKVD.” 

Following my return to Buzuluk, General Anders immediately dis- 

vatched me to the general headquarters of the NKVD. I went to 

Cuybishev, but I did not remain there very long because all traces 
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led to Moscow. In Moscow, I attempted to talk either to Beria or to 
Merkulow. 

Mr. Mrrcenet.. Whom did you talk to? 

Mr. Czapsk1. I was received neither by Beria nor Merkulow, but I 
did succeed in talking to one of Merkulow’s most trusted and top 
assistants, General Rajchmann. 

Mr. Mrrcenet.. When did you see him, approximately ? 

Mr. Czarsx1. It was either at the beginning of February or the 
end of January 1942. 

I beg your pardon. It was the 2d of April 1942. 

Mr. Macnrowrrz. Wasn’t it on February 3, 1942, witness ? 

Mr. Czapsxt. No, it was the 2d of February, 1942. 

Mr. Mrrenetit. What transpired during your conversation with 
Rajchmann ¢ 

Mr. Czarskr. Rajchmann greeted me or received me, as the Russians 
always do, with another silent witness there. I handed him a memo- 
randum which I now hold in my hand. It is the same memorandum. 

Mr. Mrrenen.. Do you have any objections to permitting the com- 
mittee to see that, having it photostated, and returned to you! 

Chairman Mappen. Just a minute. 

We'll take a recess for a few minutes now if the cameramen that 
came late desire to take pictures. 

(Whereupon, a recess was taken.) 

(After recess. ) 

Chairman Mappnen. The committee will come to order. Proceed. 

Mr. Froop. Now, Mr. Czapski, you have handed us what purports 
to be a memorandum handed by you to General Rajchmann; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Czapskt. Yes; that is correct, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. Will you have the stenographer mark this as exhibit 
No. 1? 

(The document referred to was marked as “Exhibit No. 1, Frank- 
furt” and was returned to the witness at his request. ) 

Mr. Fioop. I now show you exhibit No. 1 and ask you whether or 
not this is the memorandum to which you have just referred. 

Mr. Czarsxt. Yes, Mr. Flood, this is the original memorandum 
that I had handed him. 

Mr. Fioop. Do I understand that you will have a photostatie copy 
of this prepared for later submission to the committee ? 

Mr. Czarsxt. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. We will have the photostatic copy then marked for the 
permanent record as exhibit 1—-A, at which time the original docu- 
ment, exhibit 1, can be returned to the witness. 

(Exhibit No. 1-A, photostatic copy of exhibit 1, is identical with 
exhibit 50-A already appearing in pt. 4, London hearings, p. 944, and 
will not be reprinted at this point.) 

Mr. Fioop (continuing). Now, in what language is that document, 
exhibit 1, now written ? 

Mr. Czapsxt. In Russian. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you aiso have provided a translation from Rus- 
sian into English to accompany the photostat of exhibit No. 1? 

Mr. Czapsxkt. If you will help me, of course I will. 
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Mr. Fioop. And that translation will be marked as “Exhibit 1—B.” 
(Exhibit 1—-B, English translation of Exhibit 1, is shown below. 


{Translation from Russian of Exhibit 1] 


[On the top a pencil mark:] Memorandum submitted in Moscow to the Gen. 
Raichmann in Lublianka [seat of N. K. V. D.] on April 2, 1942, by Capt. Czapski. 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE POLISH PRISONERS OF WAR FROM STAROBEL’SK, 
KozEL’SK AND OSTASHKOV, WHO Dip Not RETURN 

The prisoners of war, who from 1939 until April 1940, were in Starobel’sk, 
Kozel’sk and Ostashkov (numbering more than 15,000, of whom 8,700 were com 
missioned officers) did not return from exile, and the place of their confinement is 
unknown to us ; an exception are 400-500 nen, that is approximately three percent 
of the total number of prisoners of war, who were released in 1941, after one year’s 
imprisonment in Griasovets near Vologda or in other prisons, 


Camp in Starobel’sk No. 1 

Shipments of prisoners of war used to arrive in Starobel’sk camp from 30 Sep 
tember to 1 November 1939 and when the clearing of the inmates of the camp 
began, the number of the Polish Priseners was 3,920 men including generals and 
colonels who were kept separately. There were also several scores of civilians, 
about 30 cadet-officers (podkhorunzhii) and ensigns (khorunzhii). All others 


} 


were commissioned ofiicers, of whom at least 50 percent were of the regular army, 


S generals, more than 100 colonels and lieutenant-colonels, about 250 majors, ap 
proximately 2500 first and second lieutenants of al! branches of the service and 
auxiliary services. Among them there were 580 doctors, several professors of in 
stitutions of higher learning, ete 


Kozel’sk No. 1 and Ostashkov were camps for prisoners of war, both formed 
and cleared approximately at the same time. 


The camp in Kozel’sk 
On the day when the clearing of the camp began—on April 3rd, 1940—the 


camp had approximately 5,000 prisoners, among them 4,500 commissioned officers 
of all ranks and of all branches of the service. 
Camp in Ostasi lo 

On the day when the clearing bega on April 6, 1940—this camp contained 
6,750 men, umong them 380 commissioned officers 


The clea nd of e Campi Ntarob Isak 
On April 5, 1940, the first group, consisting of 195 men, was sent from Starobel’si 


Soviet commandant, and commissar Kirshin official assured 


Colonel Berezhko he 
the prisoners of war, that they are being sent to the distribution center, from 
where they w be sent to the places of their residence, to Poland, both to the 
German or the Soviet part." Up to April 26, inclusive, groups consisting of from 
65 to 240 men were shipped. 

Qn April 25, after the customary announcement concerning the sending of more 
than 100 men, a special list of 63 men was read, to whom the order was given to 
tand separately « ing the departure to the station. 


After April 26 there was an interruption in the clearing of the camps until May 
2, when 200 men were sent. After that the rest of the prisoners were sent with 


small groups on the Sth, 1ith, and 18th of May The group, which included me, 
among others, was sent to Pavlishchevy Bor (Smolensky region), where we met 


the whole “special group” of 65 men, who were sent on April 25. Thus we num 


bered 7, almost all being commissioned officers from Starobel’sk, who were, 
after one ir, released om Griazovecky camp. Adding to this number 7 
more commissioned officers, who were shipped individually during the winter o 
LO30—40 from Starobel’sk, the total number of those commissioned officers who 


ake S6 out of 5920 men, i. e., slightly more than 2 percent 


were released W n ‘ 
of the total number of prisoners in Starobel’sk. 


Leeord , ft the merous letter received in Poland in the winter of 1940-41. we 
know for sure that nobody was then sent from Starobel’sk, Kozel’sk, and Ostashkov back 


to Poland. 
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The clearing of the camps of Kozcl’sk and Ostashkov 

It proceeded in like manner. In Pavlishchey Bor we found about 200 com 
missioned officers from Kozel’sk and about 120 men from Ostashkov The pro 
portion between the number of people brought to Pavlishchev Bor from these 
camps and the number of people confined there differed slightly from the propor 
tion relating to Starobel’sk. 


The camp in Griazovets 

After a month’s stay in Pavlishchev Bor the whole of the camp, approximately 
100 people, Was shipped to Griazovets near Vologda, where we remained until the 
day of [our] release About 1,250 commissioned officers and enlisted men also 
arrived there, they were previously interned in Lithuania, Latvia, and Esto 
and stayed as internees (not as prisoners of war) in Kozel’sk No. 2 from the fall 
of 1940 till the summer of 1/41. 

The camp in Griazovets Was known to us as the only PW camp consisting most 
ly of commissioned officers of the Polish Army, which existed in the U.S.S.R. from 
June 1940 to September 1941, and the population of which, after their release, 
almost in full number, joined the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R 

Almost 6 months had passed since the “amnesty” to all Polish PW’s and in 
ternees was proclaimed on August 12, 1941 Polish commissioned officers and en 
listed men, released from confinement to which they were subjected when trying 
to cross the border after September 1939 or those arrested at places of their resi 
dence, Were arriving, in groups or individually, to join the Polish Army But 
despite the amnesty, in spite of the explic t promise given by the President of the 
Sovnarkom (Soviet of People’s Commissars) Stalin himself, in November 1941, 
to our envoy Kot that PW’s be returned to us, despite of a strict order to locate 


and liberate the PW’'s from Starobel’sk, Kozel’sk, and Ostashkov given by Stalin 


on December 4, 1941, in the presence of the Commanding General of the Polish 
Army Sikorski and General Anders, in spite of all this not a single prisoner of 
war appeared from Starobel’sk, Nozel’sk and Ostashkov (except the group fron 


Griazovets mentioned before and a few scores of pet ns who were separa ely 
interned and liberated as early as in September) 
1 


No appeal for help from the PW’s interned in the camps mentioned above has 
ever reached us 


In spite of the interrogation of thousands of persons returning from all the 
camps and prisons of the U. 8. S. R. we sh have t obtained any re ble in 
formation on their [the prisoners, in Starobel’sk| whereabouts, except for the 
following rumors g¢ from second-hand sources: that from 6 to 12 thousands 
commissioned and noncoml sioned officers were sent to Kolyma via Bukhta 
Nachodka in 1940; 

That more than 5,000 commissioned officers were collected in e | nes { ¢ 
/ nts losif Islands; that there were deportations to Novaia Zemlia, hamchatka, 
and Chukotka; that in the summer of 1941, 630 commissioned officers, PW’s from 
Kozel'’sk, were work ~4 ISU kilometers from Pestra a Dresve that Loo Comnil 
sioned officers, clad in their uniforms, were seen north from the river & 
near Gar’; that some Polish commissioned officers, prisoners of war, were 


ported on huge towed barges (1,700-2,000 men to a barge) to Severnye Ostrova 
and that three such barges sank in Barents sea. 

None of this information was confirmed sufficiently, although the information 
on Severnye Ostrova and Kolyma seems to be the most probable 

We know that every prisoner of war was registered, and that the “case records” 
of all us, with the numerous records on interrogations together with the docu- 
ments, identified and checked photographs, were kept in special files. We know 
how carefully, and exactly this work of the NKVD was conducted, so that none 
of us, [former] prisoners of war, can believe for a second that the whereabouts of 
15,000 PW’s of which more than 8,000 are commissioned officers, could be un 
known to the higher authorities of the NKVD. The solemn promise of the 
Predsornarkom Stalin himself and his strict order to ascertain the fate of the 
former Polish prisoners of war permit us to hope that at least we could know 
where our brothers in arms are and, if they have perished, how and when it 
happened. 
NVuamber of commissioned officers of the Pol sh in ¥, Jormer prisoners oT rar, 

tho did not ret 

On April 5, 1940, the day of the beginning of the clearance of the camp of in 

mates in Starohel’sk, the total number of commissioned officers, prisoners of war, 


93744—52—pt. 5 4 
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with the exception of some civilians and approximately 30 ensigns and cadet- 
officers was 3,920. 

The number of prisoners of war in Kozel’sk on April 6, 1940, the day when 
clearing of the camp of inmates began, amounted to 5,000, among them commis- 


sioned officers constituted 4,500. 

The number of prisoners of war in Ostashkov on April 6, 1940, the day when the 
clearing of the camp of inmates started, was 6,570; the commissioned officers 
constituted among them 380. Total 8,800 commissioned officers. 

By deducting several scores of civilians from Starobel’sk the number of com- 


missioned officers constitutes 8,700. 
Some 300 commissioned officers from Griasovets, former prisoners of war from 


Starobel’sk, Kozel’sk, and Ostashkov, have returned to the Polish Army and 
furthermore several scores were released from prisons, into which they were sent 
from the above-mentioned camps, and returned, which makes the total number of 
returned commissioned officers not more than 400. 

Consequently the following figure shows the number of commissioned officers 
who did not return from Starobel’sk, Kozel’sk, and Ostashkov camps—8,300 men. 

All officers of the Polish Army, the number of which as of January 1, 1940, 
amounted to approximately 2,300 persons, were formerly confined or interned in 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, but they were not prisoners of war (with the 
exception of the above-mentioned 400 persons). 

Being unable to define with similar precision the grand total number of all 
those who did not return, we give solely the figures of the prisoners of war from 
Kozel'sk, Starobel’sk, Ostashkov, the majority of which are officers, because 
we were able to determine their number with relative precision. 

Because we were now expanding, by virtue of the decision of the Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars Stalin and of General Sikorski, our army in 


the south of the U.S. 8. 
who disappeared ; we are losing in them the best military experts, the best com- 


manding personnel. 

No special explanation is required to realize the extent to which the disappear- 
ance of many a thousand of brothers-in-arms obstructs the work of the creation 
in our army of confidence in the Soviet Union, which confidence is so much needed 
for a sound development of mutual relations between the two allied armies in 
their struggle against the common sworn enemy. 

Commissioner for the Affairs of 
Former Prisoners of War in the USSR 
Captain of the Cavalry Jozer CZAPSKI 

Moscow, February 2, 1942. 

Mr. Czapskt. I would like at this time to say, in a few words, what 
is in this memorandum. 

Mr. Fioop. You can proceed to testify from the best of your recol- 
lection as to what the memorandum contains, and refer to it, if neces- 
sary, to refresh your memory. 

Mr. Czapsxt. I began this memorandum with an accurate and de- 
tailed account of how these officers were transferred to these various 
camps, including the numbers. Then I cite all of the promises made 
by Stalin in the presence of Molotov that all of these people are 
ordered to be released. Then I proceed to explain that Poles are 
arriving to us from all over Russia and that among them there isn’t 
a single member nor a single name of any of these three camps. I 
then proceed to name all of the islands and far-away camps where 
there are rumors that these officers may be interned. I want to empha- 
size here that at that particular time I still believed that these men 
would be found. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. And that they were alive. 

Mr. Czapsxt. Yes; and I believed that they were alive, or I hoped 
that they were alive. 

And then I further state in my memorandum that I cannot believe 
that the Russians do not know the whereabouts or the fate of these 


soldiers. 
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I further stated that I know very well how carefully the NKVD 
records the movements of every prisoner. 

I then stated in the memorandum that the solemn promises of Stalin 
that these men would be released authorizes me to inquire of them to 
tell me at least whether or not these men are still alive. 

General Rajchmann read my memorandum very calmly. He said 
that he knows nothing about this matter, although I have heard from 
other sources that he was for a certain time in charge of the entire 
Polish section. 

Mr. Froop. Just a minute. What was the date of that memo- 
randum ¢ 

Mr. Czapsxi. The 2d of April 1942. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Just a minute; the 2d of April, or the 2d of 
February ? 

Mr. Czapsxt. I have noted here on my copy of the original that it 
is the 2d of April. It is possible that it was the 2d of February. 

Mr. Mrrenett. What, exactly, have you got at the top of that 
memorandum ¢ 

Mr. Czapski. I must make a correction. In the typewritten state- 
ment, typewritten in Moscow, the date is given as the 2d of February. 
My own notation at the top is incorrectly stated, in my own hand- 
writing. 

Mr. Pucrnsxt. The witness, Mr. Chairman, is indicating in his copy 
here on the last page, under the signature, as the typewritten date, 
“February. 2d,” and a little notation on the face of the memorandum, 
written by hand, is the date “April 2d.” 

Mr. Macrrrowicz. Just one question, and I would like to have your 
answer on the record. Do you now wish to correct your statement so 
that it will read that this conversation you had with General Rajch- 
mann and the date of handing him the memorandum is February 2d, 
1942—is that correct ? 

Mr. Czapsxi. Yes, I want that very much. 

Mr. Froop. Now that we have established the date, I want to ask 
you this. In all of your conversations with any Russians of any 
category any place during your search thus far, had anybody told 
you ‘that the Polish missing officers must be German prisoners, or 
prisoners of the Germans? 

Mr. Czarsxi. Never. Not once had I been told anything of that 
sort. And here I would like to add that it was common knowledge 
that the Russians had evacuated the prisoners when the Germans were 
advancing along all points sooner than they even evacuated the 
Russian families. For how these evacuations were conducted I sug- 
gest that you read a chapter in my book, Inhuman Land, which has 
the original stenographic record of this entire procedure of 
evacuation. 

Mr. Macwrowricz. Mr. Czapski, in that memorandum that you 
handed to General Rajchmann, did you specifically mention the fact 
that there were about 15,000 prisoners in Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and 
Ostashkoy, and that none of them had been heard from ¢ 

Mr. Czarsxi. I must reply to this very expressly. There were 
15,000 in all. There were officers; there was police ; and there were 
also soldiers. Of the officers in these three camps, there were 8,700. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Did General Rajchmann tell you whether he 
would furnish you with an answer to the memorandum ? 

Mr. Czarsxi. Yes. General Rajchmann assured me that he would 
give me a reply. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you receive the bas: he 

Mr. Czaprsxr. I waited several days in Moscow, and suddenly one 
evening—that is, at midnight—I was ‘sieaianeal by the telephone. 
That was ngymeveie Rajchmann calling me personally, who, in a very 
sympi athetic manner, informed me that he would not see me again and 

hat he had no » know ledge in this matter, and he advised me to return to 
Kuybishev to see Vishinsky, since all the records on this matter were 
with Vishinsky at Kuybis shev. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Just a minute. Was Vishinsky then Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. Cz PSK. He was the Vice Minister. 

I told Rajehmann in reply that Ambassador Kot had taiked to 
Vishinsky on e ight different occasions in this matter and that Vishin- 
— sSanswer a ilways was that he had no knowledge in this matter. 

goal Just a minute. The record should show that Ambas- 
sado r Kot is the Ambassador from the London-Polish Government to 
the Soviet, and at this time was with the Diplomatic Corps at Guybi 
s] CV. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did that conversation end your seeking for infor 
mation from the Russian authorities on the fate of these Polish ofli- 





cers ¢ 

Mr. Czapsxt. Actually, yes. T ‘re were subsequent conversations. 
There was one with E hrenburg. but the results of this conversation 
had contributed nothing new. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. By “Ehrenburg”’, you mean Ilva Ehrenburg, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Czapskt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurow1cz. Who was Ilya Ehrenburg? 

Mr. Czapsxt. He was one of two of the most noted Russian writers 
at the time, and he had received a special Stalin prize (100,000 rubles ) 
from Stalin for his book entitled “The Collapse of Paris.” 

Mr. Mrrenecs.. One question. When did you cease to be the head of 
this chief investigative unit for the locating of the missing Polish of- 
ficers in Russia ? 

ays Czapskt. After my return to the Polish forces, which was either 

1 April—it was in April of 1942. 

"Mr. Mircuerit, Why? 

Mr. Czapsxt. First of all, because I ceased believing that these men 
were alive. I base this conclusion of mine on my discussion and 
conversation with Hajchmann. Secondly, I had learned in Turkistan 
at this time of the discussions of Merkulow in the Villa of Bliss. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, you are referring to the conversation in 
which Merkulow said or admitted that the Russians made a great 
mistake with these Polish officers? 

Mr. Czapsxt. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, Mr. Czapski, I take for granted os this about 
terminated your general search—not that you ended it; I know that 
you still continu ied 1 in a general way from then on. 

Mr. Pucinsxkt. The witness indie ated, Mr. Flood, that he wants to 
reply to that 
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Mr. Czapsxt. Officially my work was finished, and, naturally, I 
continued my interest in this search, and I first wrote the report which 
was sent to America and translated into English, called “The Death 
at Katyn.” 

Mr. Fioop. Now, Mr. Czapski, where were you when the German 
announcement of Katyn was made in 1943? 

Mr. CzApskt. I was at that time with the Polish Army in Iraq, as 
the Chief of the Propaganda Agency of the Polish Army. 

Mr. Firoop. What was your reaction, and what was the reaction of 
your fellow Poles, when you heard the German announcement about 
Katyn ¢ 

Mr. Czapskt. Naturally, our reaction was that this was done by the 
Russians. I do not remember that there was any one amongst us who 
doubted that anyone but the Russians could have done this. 

Mr. Puctnsxt. The witness is questioning the German translation 
of his original answer and states here: 

Mr. Czarsxit. We were fully aware that this could have been an 
act of the Germans because we knew of the German atrocities, but we 
knew that in this case this was done by the Russians because we were 
in Russia and we saw how the Russians had been evacuating these 
prisoners, and we knew that the Russians did not leave any prisoners 
to fall into the hands of the Germans. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, Mr. Czapski, in the course of your many 
months of investigation in this matter, did you find any instances 
where the families of the officers at these three camps which you men- 
tioned received letters from these people after \pril or M L\ 140 ¢ 

Mr CZAPSKI Never: never. We had heard, from time to time, 
‘umors that such letters existed, and we had intensely searched for 
these letters, and we had found that those letters had never actually 
existed. 


Mr. Macnrowicz. Now, in April or May 1940, this territory in 
hich these camps were located was in whose hands, German or 
R . } 

russian ¢ 


Mr. Czarsxi1. The entire territory was in the hands of the Russians 

ul Was separated DY hundreds of miles from the German tern itory, 
ind it wasn’t until the summer, or a year later, in the summer of 
941, that the Germans first arrived there. 

Mr. Donnrero. Now, Mr. Czapski, have you ever seen or heard of 
iny of these officers and soldiers since April or May 1940? 

Mr. CZAPSKI. | have neither seen nor heard of these oflicers since 
\pril of 1940, and I would like to point out here that since my re- 
lease from Griazovec the search for these men has been an obsession 
with me. 

Mr. O’Konsx1. Will you state whether you see any similarity in 
the run-around which you and other Polish officials got from the 
Russians concerning Polish prisoners of war—do you see any simi- 
larity in the run-around which they got to the run-around which the 
United Nations are getting in Korea in dealing on the same subject ? 

Mr. Czapsxt. I have not studied very carefully the situation in 
Korea, but it seems to me that if a massacre like this could have been 
perpetrated in Katyn it could also be repeated elsewhere. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Czapski, let me say this on behalf of the 
committee. You have testified here today under rather difficult cir- 
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cumstances by reason of using two interpreters in recording your 
testimony. You have reviewed the history of your experiences from 
back in 1939 on. Would you, from all these experiences, be in a posi- 
tion to say who, what government, is responsible for the massacre at 
Katyn, in your opinion? 

Now briefly, briefly. 

Mr. Czarsxt. First of all, there is no doubt in my mind that these 
men were murdered by the Soviets. 

Chairman Mappen. I want to thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Czarsx:. I must state my second point. 

Chairman Mappen. Very well. 

Mr. Czarsxt. Secondly, we keep forgetting that Russia is the most 
centralized country in the world whenever it comes to issuing orders 
or directives or policy. Therefore, the full responsibility for this 
crime does not rest with some NKVD sadist; the full responsibility 
rests with Beria and Stalin. 

Chairman Mappen. Have you anything further you would want 
to say before your testimony stops? 

Mr. Czapsxt. I belive not, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Mappen. I want to thank you for testifying here today. 

Now, on account of the lateness of the hour, we will not have a 
recess but we will proceed with the next witness, who will not take 
such a long period of time. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, this committee communicated its re- 
quest for information to both the Soviet and the Warsaw Polish Gov- 
ernments and, as well, to the Federated Republic of Germany. Since 
we are now about to begin with the first German witness, I have 
here the invitation and the reply of the Federal Republic of Germany 
to the committee in connection with their request for information 
and cooperation, and at this time I will insert them into the record. 
They have already been released publicly, and there is no particular 
reason for taking time to go into them further at this time. 

Will you have the stenographer mark the letter of invitation as 
exhibit 2? 

(The document referred to was marked “Frankfurt, Exhibit 2.”) 

Hiovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Setect CoMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE KATYN ForREST MASSACRE, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1952. 
ExnHIsitT 2 
LETTER OF INVITATION FRoM KATYN COMMITTEE 
The Honorable CHARGE D’ AFFAIRES OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY. 

My Dear Mr. Cuarof p’Arrarres: The House of Representatives of the United 
States of America on September 18, 1951, unanimously passed House Resolution 
390. <A copy of this resolution is attached for your information. 

This resolution authorizes and directs a committee of Congress to conduct a 
full and complete investigation and study of the facts, evidence, and extenuating 
circumstances both before and after the massacre of thousands of Polish officers 
buried in a mass grave in the Katyn Forest on the banks of the Dnieper in 
the vicinity of Smolensk, U.S. S. R. 

This official committee of the United States Congress respectfully invites the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany to submit any evidence, docu- 
ments, and witnesses it may desire on or before May 1, 1952, pertaining to the 
Katyn Forest Massacre. The committee will be in Europe during the month 
of April to hear and consider any testimony which may be available. 
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These hearings and the taking of testimony from witnesses are being con- 
ducted in accordance with the rules and regulations of the House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States of America. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray J. MADDEN, 
Chairman, Select Committee To Conduct an Investigation and Study of 
the Facts, Evidence, and Circumstances of the Katyn Forest Massacre. 


Mr. Fioop (continuing). Mr. Chairman, I show you exhibit No. 2-B 
and ask you whether or not this communication has been in your cus- 
tody until it was presented to the committee today as the reply from 
the German Federal Republic to you. 

Chairman Mappen. It has, and we will put that in evidence as 
exhibit 2-B, together with exhibit 2—A, transmittal letter of the De- 
partment of State. 

(Exhibit 2-A and 2-B is shown as follows :) 


Exureir 2—-A 


TRANSMITTAL LeTTeR OF DEPARTMENT OF STATE COVERING GERMAN DIPLOMATI 
Miss1on Repry TO COMMITTEE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE,, 
Washington, March 31, 1952. 


The Honorable Ray J. MADDEN, 
Chairman, Select Committee to Investigate the Katyn Forest Massacre, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the request of the Chargé d’Affaires of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, I am transmitting a letter dated March 31, 1952, ad- 
dressed to you by the Charge d’Affaires in response to your letter of March 18, 
1952. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFAtt, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State) 





Exursit 2-B 


Repty TO COMMITTEE INVITATION BY DIPLOMATIC MISSION OF THI 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


DIPLOMATIC MISSION OF THE 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY. 
Washington, D. C., March Slat, 1952. 


The Honorable Ray J. MAppen, 
Chairman, Select Committee to Conduct an Investigation and Study of the 
Facts, Evidence and Circumstances of the Katyn Forest Massacre. 

My Dear Mr. Mappen: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
March 18, 1952, in which you inform me that the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America on September 18, 1951, unanimously passed House 
Resolution 390, which authorizes and directs a committee of Congress to conduct 
a full and complete investigation and study of the facts, evidence, and extenuat- 
ing circumstances both before and after the massacre of thousands of Polish 
officers buried in a mass grave in the Katyn Forest on the banks of the Dnieper 
in the vicinity of Smolensk, U. S. S. R. 

I have transmitted to my Government the committee’s invitation to submit any 
evidence, documents, and witnesses it may desire on or before May 1, 1952, per- 
taining to the Katyn Forest Massacre. In reply to that invitation I have been 
instructed to inform you that the Government of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many will be most willing to give any support and assistance within its power to 
contribute to the committee’s investigation. As to the evidence and documents 
pertaining to the Katyn Forest Massacre which were collected during the war, I 
may point out that they will not be available as they were taken over by oceu- 
pation authorities after the war came to an end. 
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I should therefore like to suggest that a meeting be held between a representa- 
tive of your committee and this mission to discuss the best means and ways for 
cooperation in this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
HernricH L. KREKELER. 
Chairman Mappen. Werner Stephan. 
Mr. Stephan, would you give your full name, please ? 


TESTIMONY OF WERNER STEPHAN (THROUGH THE INTERPRETER, 
DR. MARGA MEIER) 


Mr. Sreruan. Werner. 

Chairman M. appDEN. Would you spell that for the record ¢ 

Mr. SrerHan. W-e-r-n-e-r, Stephan, S-t-e-p-h-a-n. 

Chairman MADDEN, I understand you have no objection to being 
photographed. 

Mr. Srerpuan. No. 

Mr. Froop. Has the interpreter been sworn / 

Dr. Merer. No. 

Mr. Fioop. You will be sworn, please. 

Chairman Mappen. Do you solemnly swear that you will interpret 
the testimony to be given by the witness correctly from German to 
English and from English to German ? 

Dr. Meter. I do. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your name, young lady ? 

Dr. Merer. Dr. Marga Meier. 

Chairman Mappren. Now, Mr. Stephan, the counsel will read the 
statement before you are sworn. 

Mr. Mrr HELL. Before you testify it is our wish to invite your 
attention to tl fact _ under German law you will not be liable for 

slander or libel either in criminal or in civil proceedings for anything 
you on Say n ou testimony, so long as you tell the truth. At the 
same time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Government 
of the United States nor the Congress of the United States assumes 
any res pa sibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander 
proceedings which may arise as the result of your testimony. 

Dr. Men rer. The witness indicated that he understood it. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, will you stand and be sworn, please. 

Chairman Mappen. Raise your right hand. 

Do you solemnly swear, in the testimony about to be given, that you 
will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you (rod ? 

Mr. STEPHAN. I Swear 1 it. so he Ip me ( rod. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your full name? 

Mr. Srernan. Werner Stephan. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you in any way identified with the former German 
Government in anv official capacity ¢ 

Mr. SterHan. Yes, I was Ministerialrat: that is, Ministerial Coun- 
cilor in the Ministry of Propaganda. 

Mr. Fioop. Who was the chief in the Ministry of Propaganda under 
whom you served ? 

Mr. Srerpnan. That was Dr. Goebbels. 

Mr. Donpero. What was that answer? 

Mr. Sreruan. Dr. Goebbels. 
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Mr. Froop. Mr. Stephan, I direct your attention to the year of 1945 
and ask you whether or not you were identified with the former Ger- 
man Government in that year in the capacity you have just indicated. 

Mr. Sreruan. Yes. At that time I had been working for 14 years 
for the President of the Reich Government. 

Mr. Fioop. What was your former business occupation ? 

Mr. Sreruan. I was a journalist. 

Mr. Fioop. Now I direct your attention to the matter of the Katyn 
massacre and ask you how that matter first was brought to your at- 
tention in your oflicial capacity. 

Mr. Sreruan. During the first days of April 1943, a journalist 
whom I had known for a very long time came to see me. At that time 
he was stationed near Smolensk as a soldier, and he came to see me 
in order to tell me something of great importance. 

Mr. Mircneityt. What was his name? 

Mr. SrerpuHan. His name was Hans Meyer. 

Mr. Fioop. What was his rank and what unit was he connected 
with in the Germany Army at that time, and where was it located ? 

Mr. Srepuan. Meyer had been working for several years as a de 
partment chief with the information center and had then been drafted 
to a press unit near Smolensk. 

Mr. Foon. What was his business before he entered the armed 
forces, if you know? 

Mr. Sreruan. He was a journalist, and he belonged to the Deutsche 
Nachtrichten Bureau, which was the official German news agency. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. Tell us what happened, how you became 
acquainted with the Katyn matter, and what was Meyer's connection 
with it. so far as you were concerned, 

Mr. STEPHAN. Meyer told me that he had to come to Berlin because 
in the area where he was stationed strange and, as it seemed to him. 
important things were happening. There had been rumors in this 
area spread by the Russian po} ulation that mass graves of Polish 
officers were there. Finally higher military commands had gotten 
knowledge of these rumors, and exhumations had been started. Now, 
it seemed to him that the whole affair was not started correctly and 
that the military commands were not aware of the importance of the 
whole matter. He was afraid that this was a political matter and 
that the military commands were not fully aware of the importance 
of this matter, and if there were exhumations carried out at all they 
had to be taken very seriously and records had to be taken and tran 
scripts made and, if possible or necessary, international agencies or 
bodies would have to be formed. 

Approximately the following: You know yourself, military om 
mands grab everything and want to do everything, and they treat 
everything as a very secret matter and don’t want to have anyone 
interfere; but really and actually, they don’t understand anything 
about it. That is why Meyer had come to Berlin, because he thought 
that the political agencies had to be interested because the military 
commands did not begin it correctly. 

Mr. Fioop. What you mean is that Mr. Meyer was afraid of the 
Army, that he was afraid of the propaganda value of the discovery; 
was he not? 

Mr. StrepuHan. Yes. Not exactly the propaganda value, but the 
political value. 
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Mr. FLoop. You make a distinction between the two things, do you? 

Mr. Steruan. Yes. Propaganda may be the utilization which need 
not necessarily be correct, whereas political evaluation, I think, is a 
different thing. 

Mr. Froop. What agency were you working for? 

Mr. SrerHan. With the press department. 

Mr. Froop. Why did Meyer come to you ? 

Mr. SrerHan. Because I was an old acquaintance of his. 

Mr. Fioop. An old friend? 

Mr. Sreruan. Maybe “friend” is saying too much; but we knew 
each other for quite some time. 

Mr. Fioop. What did he ask you to do? 

Mr. SrepHan. He asked me to get him in contact with the high 
political agency, and I think that he was thinking in particular of 
Dr. Goebbels. 

Mr. Fioop. Did he ask especially about Dr. Goebbels? 

Mr. Srernan. He did also ask for Dr. Dietrich, who was at that 
time press chief of the Reich Government. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you do? 

Mr. Sreenan. Dietrich was at that time in the Fiiehrer head- 
quarters and therefore could not be reached. So I went to Goebbels’ 
office and told them roughly what had happened. I told them in 
particular that Meyer asked to be received by Goebbels. 

Mr. Frioop. What arrangements did you make? 

Mr. Srepuan. I was first asked whether this man was really serious, 
because what I had told them briefly seemed rather sensational and, 
on first sight, not very credible. I told them that Meyer was a serious 
and reliable man and a good and well-proved journalist and that there 
were no objections to his being received. ‘Thereupon, there was a 
reception with Dr. Goebbels. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you present? 

Mr. Sreruan. No; I was not. 

Mr. Froopv. Did Meyer ever report to you after he talked to Dr. 
Goebbels ? 

Mr. Srernan. Yes; he did. He came to me immediately after the 
reception and told me how the conversation had developed. 

Mr. Fioop. Could you tell us the day and the month and the year 
of Meyer’s meeting with Goebbels? 

Mr. Srernan. I should assume that it was the Ist or 2d of April 
1943. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you give us the gist of Meyer’s report to you after 
his meeting with Goebbels on this subject ? 

Mr. Sreruan. Of course, I can do that only in very general terms, 
because 9 years have passed since then, and at that time I did not think 
or assume that I would ever have to testify as to that before an 
American commission. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want to try ? 

Mr. Sreruan. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. 

Mr. Srernan. Of course, it can only be a general impression. 
Meyer said approximately that Dr. Goebbels was extremely surprised. 
If I am permitted to say it less seriously, I should like to say he could 
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hardly believe the fortune that had occurred to him. He was so very 
much surprised that such an important news should just come to him. 

Several days passed and, as far as I know, Dr. Goebbels went to 
Hitler during these days, as he frequently did, and he reported to 
Hitler concerning this matter. And upon his return, he had the satis- 
faction, which was always felt during the Third Reich, that if, in a 
struggle of certain contests you were victorious over a rival, and in 
this case your rival was the army, the armed forces, and Dr. Goeb- 
bels had received authority to take over the case and the armed 
forces had to transfer the matter to him. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is Meyer today, if you know? 

Mr. Srerman. As far as I know, he fell in action in Berlin in 1945. 

Mr. Fxioop. And that, Mr. Stephan, is your connection with the 
official communication ? 

Mr. Sreruan. Yes, that is all. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. Mr. Stephan, could you tell us whether Meyer 
told you when the German Army first learned of the presence of 
these graves? 

Mr. Sreruan. I think I have to make a distinction between the 
rumors and the time when these rumors were taken seriously. The 
rumors must have been there for quite some time, but the relationship 
between the Russian population and the German soldiers in this ares 
was not particularly cordial, and the Russians obviously were shy 
and did not dare tell the official German agencies of these occurrences. 
But when the matter finally became official, I do not think that very 
much time elapsed until the time when he came to Berlin. 

If I may estimate it roughly, I would say it would be about 2 weeks— 
14 days. 

But I am sure that the German officers who will testify here also 
and who were stationed in this area will be in a much better position 
to testify as to that. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Just one other question. 

To the best of your knowledge, was Mr. Meyer’s information to the 
Minister of Propaganda the first information that had been received 
on the existence of these graves? 

Mr. SrepHan. Yes. Iam convinced of that. 

Mr. DonpeRo. Mr. Stephan, did you see the graves at Katyn? 

Mr. Stepan. No. I have never been in that region. 

Mr. Donpero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Mappen. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Stephan, we want to thank you for coming here this afternoon 
and testifying. 

That is all. 

The next witness is Col. Albert Bedenk. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. ALBERT BEDENK, JOHANNISBERG IM RHEIN- 
GAU, GERMANY (THROUGH INTERPRETER ECKHARDT VON 
HAHN) 


Chairman Mappen. Will you just give your name? 

Colonel Brevenx. Albert Bedenk. 

Chairman Mappen. Will you give us your address, please ? 

Colonel Bepenx. Albert Bedenk; 55 years old; Johannisberg im 


Rheingau. 
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Chairman Mappen. Mr. Bedenk, the counsel will read a statement 
to you and then the interpreter will repeat it. You can sit down while 
the counsel is reading it. 

Mr. Mrrcuen.. Before you testify, it is our wish to invite your 
attention to the fact that, under German law, you will not be liable 
for slander or libel, either in criminal or civil proceedings, for any- 
thing you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. 
At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Gov- 
ernment of the United States nor the Congress of the United States 
assumes any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or 
slander proceedings which may arise as the result of your testimony. 

Colonel Bevenx. I understand. 

Mr. Fioop. Does the witness understand the admonition ? 

Colonel Bepenx. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. Will you stand and raise your right hand? 

Do you solemnly swear that you will testify to the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; so help you God? 

Colonel Bepenx. I swear, so help me God. 

Chairman Mappen. Congressman Flood, proceed. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your name? 

Colonel Bevenx. Albert Bedenk. 

Mr. Froop. Were you at any time ever identified with the German 
armed forces ¢ 

Colonel Bepenx. I was a German soldier from 1914 to March 28, 
1946. 

Mr. Froop. Directing your attention to the outbreak of hostilities 
between Germany and Soviet Russia, in what rank and capacity were 
you serving at that time? 

Colonel Bepenx. In October 1940 I took over the Signal Regiment 
537, with the rank of lieutenant colonel and was commanding officer 
of the regiment to November 21, 1941. 

Mr. Fioop. Directing your attention to the hostilities on the east- 
ern front, were you ever, in your official capacity, in the armed services, 
serving in that area ? 

Colonel Bepenkx. Yes; I was. I went to that area as regimental 
commander of the Signal Regiment No. 537, and it was my duty to 
arrange all the communications between the various armies belonging 
to the central Army group. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever serve in the area of Smolensk in that 
capacity ? 

Colonel Bepenx. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you tell us when you first entered the Smolensk 
area, from where you came, and when you got there ? 

Colonel Bepenk. The staff — irters of the center army group 
was located in Borissow from July to approximately September 20, 
1941. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you move into Smolensk ? 

Colonel Bepenkx. During all the fighting around Smolensk, the 
army group had been thinking of where they could possibly get billets, 
and then they had decided on the area of Smolensk, to set up their 
headquarters there. Through this I had the opportunity of getting to 
Smolensk first because I had to see that all communications would be 
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established by the time the army group would move into the area, 
so that they would find all the communications ready and at their 
disposal, in proper working order. 

Mr. Fioop. How close was your movement behind the lines of the 
actual combat forces in that area on the day you got there ? 

Colonel Bepenk. Smolensk had already been taken some time ago, 
and the first-run troops had already gone as far as Vyazma, hundreds 
of kilometers east of Smolensk, in the direction of Moscow. The first 
time I got to that area was on July 28-29, 1941. On that day I had 
a conversation. It was with the signal chief of the army, not of the 
army group—at that time, still Col. General von Kluge. I had to 
supervise the work of my construction companies, who were establish- 
ing all the communications, and went right into the Smolensk area 
and surveyed the whole area. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the name of the chief military unit in the 
Smolensk area, and who was the commanding general? 

Colonel Bepenx. It was the center army group, under the command 
of Field Marshal von Bock. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the capacity of General von Kluge at that 
time? 

Colonel Bepenk. At that time, General von Kluge was commander 
in chief of the fourth army, belonging to the center army group. 

Mr. FLoop. How many armies were in that army group under Bock? 

Colonel Bepenx. At the time of the advance, we had four armies 
within the center army group. 

Mr. Froop. Where was von Kluge’s headquarters set up with rela- 
tion to the city ef Smolensk ? 

Colonel Bepenx. It was located west of Smolensk to the south of 
the River Dneiper. 

Mr. Foon, Who was the communications chief? 

Colonel Benenx. Major General Gercke. 

Mr. Fioop. Who was your immediate superior ? 

Colonel Bepenk. Major General Oberhaeuser. 

Mr. Froop. Who was chief of intelligence in the Smolensk area at 
that time, if you know? 

Colonel Bepenx. They did not have a direct chief of intelligence, 
but they had a 1—C, as he was called in the German Army. 

Mr. Froop. Who was that? 

Colonel Bepenk. At that time, still Lieutenant Colonel von Gers- 
dorff; later on, major general. 

Mr. Froop. Where did you set up your regimental command head- 
quarters ? 

Colonel Beprenx. I put my regimental staff into a building approxi- 
mately 4 kilometers west of the headquarters of the staff of the Center 
Army Group, in a house which was right on the banks of the River 
Dnieper. 

Mr. Froop. Did the building in which your staff was housed have 
any particular name in the area? 

Colonel Bepenx. There was some talk in the region that the build- 
ing had been sort of a recreation home for the commissars in Smolensk. 

Mr. Froop. What did the people in the area call the place? Did it 
have any particular name of any kind? 

Colonel Bepenx. There was some talk of the G. P. U. house. 
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Mr. Fioop. Did you ever hear of a place called either the “Little 
Dnieper Castle” or the “Dnieper Castle,” or the “Red Castle”? 

Colonel Bepenx. No. 

Mr. Fioopv. Did you ever hear of the forest or the town of Katyn? 

Colonel Bepenx. Yes; because we were actually billetted in the 
forest of Katyn. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you mean this regimental staff headquarters that 
you just described was actually in the forest of Katyn? 

Colonel Bevenx. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the name and number of your regiment at 
that time? 

Colonel Bepenxk. The official designation was Signal Regiment 537 
of the Center Army Group. 

Mr. Fioop. And you were the first colonel to take that outfit into 
the Katyn Forest, were you not? 

Colonel Bevenx. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Froop. When did you get there? 

Colonel Bepenx. We transferred from Borrisow with the regimen- 
tal staff approximately in the middle of August. It may have been 
the beginning; approximately the middle. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you turn over the command of that regiment 
to your successor ? 

Colonel Bepenx. Colonel Ahrens came out to the eastern front on 
October 20, 1941, and during the period from between October 20 and 
November 20, I told my successor, who at that time was still Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Ahrens, all he ought to know about things there, and 
actually prepared him for his new job. 

Mr. Fioop. On what date did you turn it over to Colonel Ahrens? 

Colonel Bepenx. I did not actually hand over on a specific day; 
this handling over business stretched over a whole month. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you relinquish the command of the regiment ? 

Colonel Bevenk. On the 20th of November 1941. 

Mr. Fioop. How many men did you have on your staff when you 
were in this headquarters in the Katyn Forest—with particular atten- 
tion to the number of officers and noncommissioned officers ? 

Colonel Bevenx. The total strength was approximately 17, of which 
5 or 6 were officers and 4 were noncommissioned, and the rest enlisted 
men. 

Mr. Fioop. About how many enlisted men did you have serving at 
the staff headquarters? 

Colonel Brepenx. For security reasons, to do guard duty, I had 
requested and received two postal constructural units, which actually 
belonged to the regiment, and they had been detailed to my staff 
headquarters. 

Mr. Foon. I do not mean that kind of personnel; I mean enlisted 
personnel actually on the staff at headquarters. 

Colonel Bepenx. I don’t remember the actual numbers; some 
drivers and cook and “flunkey.” 

Mr. Fioop. How many? Can you give us an educated guess, 

Colonel Bepenx. About 9 or 10 men, including NCO’s. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have any natives of the area, Russian peas- 
ants, male or female, working in any capacity at the staff head- 
quarters? 
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Colonel Bepenx. I had brought with me from Borrisow three Rus- 
sian POW’s, one a carpenter, the other two, agricultural laborers who 
had been working for me, and I took them along to Katyn, to my 
staff headquarters. 

Mr. Fxioop. Did you employ any natives of the immediate area of 
Katyn, of Smolensk ? 

Colonel Bepenx. Yes, I did. First, for kitchen duty, I had taken 
on some women from Smolensk, and later on, some women from the 
near vicinity, because Smolensk was too far away. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you describe, in as complete detail as you recall, 
the physical lay-out of this building, which was your regimental staff 
headquarters ¢ 

Colonel Benenx. The building was located approximately 1,000 to 
1,200 meters away from the highway, right on the banks of the Dnieper 
River. 

Mr. Fioop. Between what two big towns nearest did the highway 
run? 

Colonel Bepenk. The two towns were Orscha and Smolensk. 

Mr. Fioop. Did it appear to be a new highway, or an old highway, 
a new road or an old one ? 

Colonel Bepenx. It was an old road. , 

Mr. Fioop. Tell us more about the layout of this building inside and 
outside, around the area. 

Colonel Bepenk. It was a double-story house. It was surrounded 
by continuous balconies right around the building, on both floors. 
There was a main building and some outbuildings. On the lower floor 
there were 2 very large rooms measuring approximately 20 by 40 feet 
ach, and 4 or 5 smaller rooms. The upper floor had only one of 
those large rooms, the same mentioned as downstairs, and also 4 or 5 
smaller rooms, which could have been used as guest rooms. 

The main outbuilding contained the kitchen and a number of 
smaller rooms, 6 to 8 of them, not of equal size, some smaller, others 
a bit larger, which could also accommodate several people, up to 4 
people, for instance, overnight. 

Mr. Fioop. How far was the house from the highway ? 

Colonel Bepenx. As I said before, between 1,000 and 1,200 meters. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know of the station or the town of Gniezdowo? 

Colonel Bepenx. I don’t remember it. 

Mr. Fioop. How far was the house from the city or the town of 
Smolensk ? 

Colonel Bepenk. Approximately 8 to 9 kilometers—that is five to 
six miles. 

Mr. FLoop. How far was the house from the town or the village of 
Katyn? 

Colonel Bepenx. Between 4 and 5 kilOmeters, about—about 13 or 
14 kilometers. 

Mr. Froop. Will you describe just briefly the area in the forest 
within 500 meters of the house? 

Colonel Bepenx. The house, as seen from the highway, was located 
in a dense pine forest. Partly it was mixed forest. There were no 
clearings, that IT noticed. It was a typical Russian forest, not well 
kept, just the ordinary Russian forest. 
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Mr. Fioop. The witness shows the committee a small photograph, 
which indicates in the front of the photograph a river, with a wooded 
shore on an elevation of about 15 degrees, and, on the top, what 
appears to be a fairly large-sized wooden building, with a castle-like 
tower on the left. 

I am not concerned so much with the appearance of the forest be- 
tween the house and the river; I am concerned now with the appear- 
ance of the forest within 1,000 meters on the other three sides. 

Colonel Bepenx. The house was also surrounded on the other three 
sides by a dense mixed forest, pmes and also evergreen trees. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever take any walks in the forest for recreation 
or other purposes during the period you were there ¢ 

Colonel Bepenx. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fioop. Alone, or with others? 

Colonel Bepenx. I frequently took walks with General Oberhaeuser 
whenever we had something to discuss with reference to our duties. 

Mr. Fioop. During the course of those walks in any part of the 
Katyn woods in any area of this house, did you ever see any mounds 
of any kind or earth piles of any sort that attracted your attention ¢ 

Colonel Bepenk. On the occasion of such walks, both I and General 
Oberhaeuser did notice some small mounds, which were about 1 to 2 
meters long—that is, 3 to 6 feet long—and about 3 centimeters—that 
is one foot— high. But altogether, the country was slightly undu- 
lating. 

Mr. Fioop. How far, if you recall, from the headquarters house were 
any of these mounds of earth ? 

Colonel Bepenk. Between 80 and 150 meters. 

Mr. Froop. Did they resemble in any way freshly dug graves or 
earth piled up over freshly dug graves ? 

Colonel Bepenk. No. We never had that impression. 

Mr. Froop. Did you or General Oberhaeuser ever comment to each 
other or to anybody else, that you recall, in connection with those 
mounds or oraves ¢ 

Colonel Bepenk. No, we did not, either. 

Mr. Fioop. Were there any odors of any kind emanating from the 
area, that were particularly noxious, if you recall, that you noticed? 

Colonel Bevenx. No. If I had noticed anything like that I would 
never have set up my staff headquarters there. 

Mr. Froop. If there had been any you would have noticed it, would 
you not? as 

Colonel Benenk. Yes; definitely. 

Mr. Froop. During the time when you first moved into the Katyn 
area, did you see or have any reports of Polish prisoners at that time ? 

Colonel Bepenx. I never beard anything of that kind. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you see any Polish prisoners in the area yourself ? 

Colonel Bepenx. No, I did not. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you occupy any Russian prison camps? 

Colonel Bepenx. No, I did not. I never saw a prison camp. 

Mr. Fioop. You told me that you had some Russians from the area 
who were working in your staff headquarters somehow or other, do- 
mestic workers. 

Colonel Bepenxk. Yes, that is correct. 
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Mr. Froop. And you said that you had several Polish POW’s 
working around there. 

Colonel Bepenx. Not Polish ones; Russian POW’s. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have any conversations, or did you not hear 
from any of the people that worked for you, or any of your soldiers 
or anybody, at any time, any stories about Polish prisoners or Poles 
being killed, or anything of that kind? 

Colonel Bepenx. My Russian prisoners told me that they had 
been told by Russian civilians of that area that shooting had taken 
place in the Katyn Forest, a lot of shooting, but they never referred 
to any Polish prisoners having been shot. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever receive, from any German superior officer, 
or did you ever hear of orders issuing through the German command, 
to kill Polish — rs or commissars or Russian officers or commissars ¢ 

Colonel Bepenx. No, never. 

Mr. Foon. You never heard discussed, at any time from higher 
echelons, any discussion or question among your brother officers about 
orders from superior German command for that purpose? 

Colonel Bevenx. No, never. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever order any Polish prisoners killed yourself ? 

Colonel Bepenx. No, I never saw any. 

Mr. Fioop. Who was Von Eichborn? 

Colonel Broenx. Von Eichborn was communications expert with 
the Chief of Communications of the Central Army Group. 

Mr. Froop. Was he ever stationed with you at your regimental 
staff headquarters, in residence ? 

Colonel Bepenx. Von Eichborn did not live at my staff head- 
quarters. He lived about four kilometers away, but very frequently 
came to my staff headquarters because I also had an officer working 
on the same thing, also an expert on communications, and these two 
had to do quite a bit of work together. 

Mr. Froop. Who was Lieutenant Hodt? 

Colonel Bepenx. First Lieutenant Hodt was sometimes detailed to 
my staff from one of the companies as orderly officer attached to me. 

Mr. Fioop. As an experienced colonel in the army at that time, if 
you knew or had heard that there were graves or a grave containing 
several thousand bodies in a certain place in a forest, would you have 
placed your regimental staff command residence within 50 to 100 
kilometers of that spot, had you known? 

Colonel Brepenx. No, I would not. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever put up or give quarters to any groups of 
German soldiers of any other outfits, up to the number of 25 or 30, 
during the entire period you were at the staff headquarters? 

Colonel Bepenx. No, never. I never had any other troops there. 

Mr. Frioop. Were there any Einstazgruppe Kommandos in your 
area in Smolensk when you moved in? 

Colonel Bepenx. I am unable to say. I don’t know. I didn’t see 
any. 

Mr. Fioop. What were the general security orders, if any, that you 
gave in the area of your regimental staff headquarters ? 

Colonel Bepenx. In the daytime, I had a double guard posted on 
the highway at the spot where the road to my house branched off. 

Mr. Foon. Why ¢ 
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Colonel Bepenx. First of all, for the purpose of catching units of 
my regiment, or dispatch riders, or officers looking for me, to put them 
on the: right road te my house, because the house was so hidden among 
the trees that it could not be seen from the highway. 

Mr. Fioop. How many guards in any one day, in any period of time 
you were there, would you | have posted ¢ 

Colonel Bepenx. In daytime, I had only those two guards posted 
at the highway, and, at night, I had a patrol of two men going around 
the house all the time. 

Mr. Fioop, Did you ever throw up a cordon of armed guards in the 
entire forest area with relation to the highway, the river, 1,000 meters 
from the house, your house, at any time you were there ¢ 

Colonel Bepenx. No, never. 

Mr. Fioop, Was the area verboten to everybody, including civi 
lians ¢ 

Colonel Bepenk. The area was not a verboten area. It was all 
open, particularly in view of the fact that near the house there was 
a crossing point for the river where the peasants used to cross over 
in boats, and there was alw: ays some civilian traffic passing by. 

Mr. Fioop. Was there much traffic, military or civilian, or both, on 
the highway passing in both directions within 1,000 meters of your 
house during the time you were there ¢ 

Colonel Bepenk. During the first time, in August and September, 
traffic was very heavy. 

Mr. Fioop. Day and night ? 

Colonel Bepenk. Day and night. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have any electric lights or any kind of high- 
powered lights erected on trees in the area of your headquarters or 
within 1,000 meters of your headquarters in the forest in any 
direction ¢ 

Colonel Bepenk. No, we had no electric lights at all. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever have any staff conferences as high as 
division or group level at your headquarters while you were there? 

Colonel Bepenk. Yes, there was one conference in September when 
all of the communications chiefs of the army group were convoked 
to my staff headquarters for a conference. 

Mr. Fioop. Was your outfit armed ? 

Colonel Bepenk. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Fioop. What did they carry ¢ 

Colonel Bepenk. Carbines, and the postal construction companys 
only carried pistols. 

Mr. Fioop. What did the NCO’s carry ? 

Colonel Bepenx. They only had pistols. 

Mr. Firoov. How many NCO’s did you have at your staff head- 
quarters carrying pistols? 

Colonel Bepenk. Six or eight. 

Mr. Fioop. Who were these postal workers you are talking about? 

Colonel Bepenkx. They were half civilians and half soldiers. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of bread is that ? 

Colonel Brepenk. They were construction groups, civilians em- 
ployed by the German Reich Post and working on the telephone and 
telegraph lines, and were detailed from the postal authorities to the 
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army and had been put in uniform and were doing the same work out 
there that they were doing at home in ordinary times. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean the post office just turned them over to the 
army en masse and the army put uniforms on them, and there they 
were ‘ 

Colonel Bepenk. Not quite as roughly as that. As long as the 
German Army was still within the territory of the former Reich, the 
postal authorities were still running all these lines and looking after 
them, and so they were just attached to whichever regiment or divi- 
sion was there. 

Mr. Froop. You wouldn't call them very skilled marksmen, would 
you! 
~ Colonel Bepenk. Probably there must have been a number of old 
soldiers among them. 

Mr. Fioop. Among the postal workers ¢ 

Colonel Bepenx. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, Colonel, the Soviet report on a commission con- 
vened by the Soviet to investigate the Katyn massacres, and the in- 
dictment at Nuremberg of one Goering, which contained the Katyn 
matter, and the Soviet prosecution of that indictment at the Nurem- 
berg trials, charged that these murders were committed by Construc- 
tion Regiment 537 under the command of a Colonel Ahrens. 

Colonel Bepenk. This accusation is wrong in every detail. 

Mr. Fioop. When did Colonel Ahrens take over from you, to repeat 
for the record ¢ 

Colonel Bepenk. Colonel Ahrens took over the regiment from me 
on November 20, 1941. 

Mr. Fioop. So, Colonel Ahrens was not in command in that area 
for several months prior to November, was he? 

Colonel Bepenx. That’s correct. He took over the regiment on 
November 20 although he had already arrived one month prior to 
that date, October 20, in order to get ready and to know about things 
and what duties he would have, and he had no executive power. 

Mr. Frioop. According to the Soviet report and the Soviet prosecu 
tion at Nurenberg, these murders were committed during a time and 
by a regiment of the same number as yours during the period of time 
when you were in command in that area. 

Colonel Bepenx. I know that the Soviets came out with this 
accusation, 

Mr. Fioop. I ask you two final questions: 

Did you receive or give any orders for the execution of any prisoners 
of war, particularly Polish officers, in the Katyn Forest during the 
time you were in command there? 

Colonel Bevenx. No. 

Mr. Froop. If any such executions or murders had taken place, 
being done by anybody else, especially Germans, day or night, in that 
area during the period of time you were in command, could it possibly 
have been done without your knowing or hearing about it ? 

Colonel Bepenk. If any firing had taken place at all, I would have 
known about it immediately because it would have been reported to 
me straight away. 

Mr. Froop. Did you see any executions? Did you ever hear of 
any such executions, or were reports of any ever made to you? 
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Colonel Bevenx. No. The first I heard about the shooting of these 
Polish officers was after the graves had been opened. 

Mr. FiLoop. What was the answer to my question—yes or no? 

Colonel Bepenx. No. 

Mr. Fioop. That’s all. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Are you now serving in any capacity for the 
German Government? 

Colonel Bepenx. No. Iam war disabled and live on a pension. 

Mr. Macrrrowicz. Have you, before you were called to this com- 
mittee, consulted with anyone regarding your testimony? 

Colonel Bevenx. No, I did not. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Have you been instructed by anyone other than 
this committee in any way regarding your testimony today? 

Colonel Bepenx. No, by nobody. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Have you read the official Russian report on the 
Katyn Forest ? 

Colonel Bepenx. I merely read the articles which were published 
in the periodical Spiegel and in the Schwabischer Nachtrichter, and 
found quite a few details were incorrect in them. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Did you notice in that official Russian report 
the statement that the building you described as your headquarters 
was used as a place of orgy for German officers? 

Colonel Bepvenx. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you read that report? 

Colonel Bevenx. No, I never read it. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Do you know Oberleutnant Rekst ? 

Colonel Brepenx. Rekst was my regimental adjutant and he was 
also regimental adjutant at the time of Colonel Ahrens. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know that a Russian official by the name 
of Anna Aleksiejewa stated in her affidavit in the Russian report that 
Oberleutnant Rekst was the adjutant of Colonel Ahrens? Is that 
true ? 

Colonel Bevenx. Yes. 

Mr. Macrrowicz. Do you know Lieutenant Hodt ? 

Colonel Bepenn. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Was he under your command? 

Colonel Bevenx. Yes, he was in my regiment. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And also a man by the name of Lumert? 

Colonel Bepenx. That was the staff corporal sitting in the regi- 
mental office doing the secretarial work. Later on, he was made an 
officer, but not at that time. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. ll mention a few other names she noted in her 
affidavit and ask you if you remember them. 

Rose, who had charge of the electric plant. 

Colonel Brpenxk. That’s possible. We had a pumping station. It 
might be this one here on this picture. 

Mr. Frioop. The witness shows the committee a picture of what is 
obviously a pumping house or power house, with two soldiers stand- 
ing there, obviously employed in some capacity with that machinery. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Was Oberleutnant Ahrens in the Katyn area at 
the same time you were? 

Colonel Brpenx. Yes, he was there for one month together with 
me, from October 20 to November 20. I left the area after handing 
over the regiment to him on November 21. 
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Mr. Macurowrcz. Did you have a man there whom you used as an 
interpreter whose first name was Johann ? 

Colonel Bepenx. That might have been my flunky, but his first 
name was Josef. 

Mr. Macurowicz. For your information, Aleksiejewa claims that 
Johann, at the request of Ahrens, instructed the peasants in the area 
not to say anything about the shooting they had been hearing while 
you were in charge. Is there any truth in that statement ? 

Colonel Brvenx. I do not know, but it is possible, in my opinion, 
that this Johann or Josef was later on taken into the staff of the 
regiment, but that was after I had gone, so I do not know about that. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. You have testified previously that you were told 
by some of the local people that shootings had taken place in this 
forest, is that correct ? 

Colonel Bepenk. Yes, that’s correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did they tell you when those shootings had 
been taking place? 

Colonel Bevenx. No, they did not give any details. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. Didn’t you consider it important to inquire? 

Colonel Bevenx. No, for the simple reason that I assumed that all 
this shooting was in connection with the fighting that had taken place 

around about there—that they meant that. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Didn’t these mounds that you saw in the area 
stir any suspicion in your mind? 

Colonel Bepenx. No, none. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you ever investigate what those mounds 
were there for? 

Colonel Bepenx. No, I didn’t, because I wasn’t interested in that. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you find in the area of Katyn within, say, 
ten or twelve meg any encampments? 

Colonel Bepenx. I didn’t find any encampment in my region, but 
it is possible that where the army group was billeted, that being old 
army territory, there might have been some encampment, and some- 
thing was being said about a childrens’ recreational institution located 
in that area before the war. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The Russians claimed that there were three 
‘amps within a close proximity of this Katyn Forest and that the 
Polish officers were located in these three camps and were left behind 
them when the Germans advanced forw es Now, do you know 
anything about the existence of any camps which might answer that 
description ? 

Colonel Bepenx. I never saw any such installations which might 
have been camps. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You had charge of communications for how 
many miles in that area? 

Colonel Bepenx. My communications stretched over hundreds of 
kilometers, as far a Vyazma and Orel and north to the Ninth Army 
and even to a tank army that was operating hundreds of kilometers 
away. 

Mr. Macurowicz. If there were any camps of that type near the 
railroad line wouldn’t you have known about them ¢ 

Colonel Bepenx. Along the railroad lines, no, because we never 
used the railroad. We had nothing to do with them. 
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Mr. Macnrowrcz. If they were along the lines of communication, 
would you have known? 

Colonel Bepenk. But we had only something to do with communi- 
cations. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Do you know what the first railroad station is, 
west of Smolensk ¢ 

Coloned Bepenx. I do not recollect exactly. Something like 
Krosny Bor, I believe. 

Mr. Macnrowtcz. Do you remember what the second station was? 

Colonel Bepenk. I do not recollect. I was never on the railroad, 
so I do not know. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Does the name Gniezdowo bring any recollection 
to you? 

Colonel Bepenx. The village of Gniezdowo was near this highway 
and near Katyn. 

Mr. Macnurowrcz. Did you ever return to the place where the graves 
were, after you had left there in November? 

Colonel Bepenk. Yes, I returned to this area in August 1943, to 
check out with General Oberhaeuser because I had been transferred 
at that time. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was that after the graves were found? 

Colonel Bevenk. Yes, after the graves had been found and after 
the exhumations had taken place and the whole business was finished. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you see any of the bodies? 

Colonel Bepenx. No, everything was closed up by the time I got 
there. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What kind of soil was there in this forest? 

Colonel Bepenx. As far as I know and remember, sandy soil. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. Was it a light soil or a dark soil ? 

Colonel Bepenx. A light colored soil, and light soil. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I believe you testified also, previously, that it 
was a dense forest, is that correct ? 

Colonel Bepenk. Yes. In parts the forest was very dense, and it 
was mostly young trees in those parts. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. In the parts which you later learned the graves 
were found, was it thick or thin? 

Colonel Brepenx. I don’t know where the graves are, because I 
never went there. 

Mr. Macrrowicz. You were there in August 1941, just a few 
months after they were exhumed ? 

Colonel Bepenk. Only in the area to report to General Oberhaeuser, 
who was living 4 kilometers away from that spot. I didn’t go to the 
graves. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. Well, because of the fact that you had previously 
been in that area in 1941, didn’t it interest you to find out where those 
graves were found? 

Colonel Bevenk. No. We were in a very great hurry because we 
were being transferred with the whole staff headquarters of the Army 
to the Balkans, and we had to hurry to Smolensk to catch a plane to be 
flown down to the Balkans, so we were in a very great hurry. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you ever employ 500 Russian prisoners. of 
war in the work in the Katyn forests ? 

Colonel Bepenx. No. 
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Mr. Macurowrcz. Are you familiar with the fact that in the Rus- 
sian charge it is claimed that the officer in command hired 500, or 
rather, employed, 500 ra an prisoners of war to help dig the graves? 

Colonel Bepenx. No, I don’t know. 

Mr. Macurowicz. At any rate, during the time that you were there 
vou claim you never employed 500 Russian prisoners of war or any 
figure near that? 

Colonel Bepenx. The most I ever employed were 3 prisoners I al- 
ways had there, that I brought along from Borisow. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I think you mentioned before that Rose was one 
of the officers in your detachment. 

Colonel Bevenk. I don’t know Rose. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. You never heard the name Rose? 

Colonel Bepenk. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was there a mechanic employed by you by the 
name of Greniewski ? 

Colonel Bepenk. I don’t know, but not at my time; definitely not. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The reason I ask you that question, witness, is 
because in the Russian charge one Michailowa claims that when she 
and some others came near the place where the graves were subsequently 
found, a noncommissioned officer Rose and a mechanic Greniewski 
chased them away and threatened them if they came near that scene. 

Colonel Bepenx. I know nothing about that. The name of Rose 
is unknown to me, and the name of Greniewski too. That must have 
happened after I had gone away from there, if it happened. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. The name “Greniewski” is spelled G-r-e-n-i-e-w- 
s-k-i. 

Who was your billeting officer? 

Colonel Brepenkx. At that time it was a Captain of the reserves, 
Emil Schaeffer. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Who was Irvin Algier? 

Colonel Bepenx. I don’t know him. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Chairman Mappen. Any further questions? 

Let me ask you this. I don’t think you have testified to it. ° 

Oh, pardon me; go ahead. 

Mr. O’Konskr. As the Germans started their offensive against the 
Russians, was it the policy of the Russians to leave behind any amount 
of able-bodied men, whether they were Poles, Lithuanians, Latvians, 
Estonians, or Russians? 

Colonel Bepenx. I don’t know anything about that, as I was never 
with the first. fighting troops, or with the first-line troops. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. Do you know any order of any disposition that 
might have been made in case they did, for instance, capture 15,000 
Polish officers ? 

Colonel Bepenx. No. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. Just one more question. 

If disposition had been made of some 15,000 Polish officers, with the 
German economy as it was at that time is there any likelihood that 
the Germans would have done them the honor of burying them with 
brand new overcoats and a brand new pair of boots? Or do you think 
that those might have been removed ? ; 
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Colonel Brepenx. I cannot answer that question. I don’t know 
how to answer that question. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In the Russian charge there are also affidavits of 
about 4 or 5 local people who testify under oath that in the fall of 
1941 they frequently heard much shooting in those forests. Was 
there any shooting going on in that forest at that time ? 

Colonel Bepenx. No, there was no firing going on whatever in the 
fall of 1941. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You were there during all of the fall of °41, 
were you not? 

Colonel Bepenx. I spent the whole fall of 41 there. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And were you in charge? 

Colonel Bepenx. Yes, I was in charge. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Up to November of that year? 

Colonel Bepenx. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The charge also states that some of those shoot- 
ings took place in the beginning of September of 1941. Do you know 
anything about that? 

Colonel Bepenx. I cannot understand that; I know nothing about 
it. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The witness Aleksiejewa also charged in her affi- 
davit that she herself saw, in the fall of 1941, while she was on her 
way to work, how the German officers sent a great number of Polish 
prisoners to the forests and later several shots were heard. Do you 
know anything about that incident ? 

Colonel Bepenx. That is a clear invention. That is impossible. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you ever read these affidavits ? 

Colonel Bepenx. No, never. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Chairman Mappen. I don’t think you mentioned the size of this 
Katyn Forest. How large was this forest area? How large? 

Colonel Bepenx. It was about 1200 meters from the high road to 
the house. There was dense forest on both sides, but it was generally 
called the Katyn Forest. But how large that forest was, and how 

ar 
i Chairman Mappen (interposing). How many meters thick, through 
it? 

Colonel Bepenx. I don’t know, because I never went to the other 
end of the forest. 

Chairman Mappen. Are there any further questions? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Mappen. Colonel, we are very thankful to you for com- 
ing here and testifying today. 

The Committee will now adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon at 5:50 p. m. Monday, April 21, 1952, a recess was 
taken until 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 22, 1952.) 
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Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tue Sevect ComMIrrre on THE Katyn Forest Massacre, 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in the Main Court- 
room, Resident Officer’s Building, 45 Bockenheimer Anlage, Hon. Roy 
J. Madden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Machrowicz, Dondero, and 
O’Konski. 

Also present : John J. Mitchell, chief counsel to the select committee, 
and Eckhardt von Hahn, interpreter. 

(The proceedings and testimony were translated into the German 
language. ) 

Chairman Mappen. The hearings will come to order. 

Mr. Mitchell, who is the next witness? 

Mr. Mircuetn. General Oberhaeuser. 

Chairman Mappen. Will you give your full name and address to 
the reporter? 

General Osermaruser. Eugen Oberhaeuser, Memmelsdorf, Ober- 
franken. 


TESTIMONY OF EUGEN OBERHAEUSER 


Chairman Mappen. Counsel will read the statement to the witness. 

Mr. Mircne.y. Before your testimony, it is our wish to invite your 
attention to the fact that under German law you will not be liable for 
slander or libel, either in criminal or in civil proceedings, for anything 
you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. At the 
same time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Government 
of the United States nor the Congress of the United States assumes 
any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander 
proceedings which may arise as the result of your testimony. 

General Osernaruser. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Let the record show that the witness understands the 
admonition. 

Chairman Mappen. The witness will be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear, by God the Almighty, that you will testify 
as to your own knowledge and tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

General Osernaruser. I swear, so help me God. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your full name? 

General Onrruaruser. Eugen Oberhaeuser. 

Mr. Froop. Were you, at one time, identified with the German 
armed forces? 
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General Osernarvuser. Yes, I was an officer of the permanent forces. 

Mr. Fioop. What was your rank and what was the nature of vour 
command in 1941? 

General Onernaruser. I held the rank of lieutenant general and 
was the chief of communications of the central army group. 

Mr. Fioop. Could that be referred to and could your status be re- 
ferred to as nachtrichten commander of the army group 4 

General Osernaruser. It could be called that. Our designation 
was chief of communications of the army group (Nachtfuehrer.) 

Mr. Fioop. Who was the commanding general or field marshal of 
the army group? 

General Osernarvser.. Up to Christmas, 1941, the commander in 
chief of the army group was Field Marshal von Bock. He was suc- 
ceeded by Field Marhal von Kluge. 

Mr. Fioop. What was von Kluye’s command up until December, 
1941, when he succeeded von Bock? 

General Osernaruser. He was commander in chief of the Fourth 
Army. 

Mr. Fioop. And I suppose the Fourth Army was one of the armies 
in the middle group. 

General Oseruaruser. That is correct. The army group included 
4 or 5 armies and the Fourth Army was part of army group center. 

Mr. Fioop. What, in a general way, were your duties as chief of 
communications for the army group? 

General Oneruaruser. As chief of communications, I was respon- 
sible for all the communiactions, such as telephone, teletype, and wire- 
less from army group center to the single armies belonging to it, and to 
fulfill my duties, I had been given signal regiment 537. We were 
also partly responsible for communications with the supreme com- 
mers For this purpose, there was a special regiment which was 
attached to us. 

Mr. Ficop. What was the name of that outfit / 

General Osermaruser. 597. 

Mr. Foon. 597 what? 

General Oseruaruser. I do not quite recollect that this regiment 
had a special name. It was probably called signal regiment 597. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you in a position, as chief of communications, at 
any time from July to Desinies of 1941, officially, to intercept or be 
in a position to intercept, special orders from the supreme command 
to the army group? 

General OsernAguser. It was part of my duty to see that commu- 
nications were in order, that it was always possible to talk freely, but 
I was never instructed to watch over conversations being held between 
the supreme headquarters and the army group. It was my task merely 
to see that communications worked properly. 

Mr. Froop. Well, I am not interested so much in whether you 
received instructions to listen. What I want to know is, did you, 
whether you received instructions or not ? 

General Osernaruser. I was in a position to listen in to conver- 
sations and to intercept them in the course of my duties so as to make 
sure that communications worked properly. 

Mr. Froop. You therefore were in a position to intercept or to be 
aware of any orders from a supreme command or from the army group 
field marshal to any special units of any kind in your area? 
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General Onernarvuser. Yes, I was in a position to do so. 

Mr. Fioop. You were also, therefore, in a position to be aware of or 
to intercept communications that might take place between field 
marshals commanding various army groups? 

General Osernaruser. Yes, I was in a position to do so. 

Mr. Froop. When did your headquarters, your personal headquar- 
ters, and the army group headquarters move into the Smolensk area, 
and where did they come from / 

General OserHAruser. Approximately at the beginning of Septem- 
ber 1941. 

Mr. Froop. Where did the army group set up its headquarters with 
reference to the city of Smolensk ¢ 

General Oseruarvuser. It was in a forest which contained several 
small wooden houses and was located some 10 kilometers west of 
Smolensk, on both sides of the highway connecting Smolensk and 
Vitebsk. 

Mr. Fioop. Where did you set up your communications headquar- 
ters with reference to the army group headquarters? 

General Operuaruser. My personal small headquarters, comprising 
about seven officers altogether, was erected right next to the field 
marshal’s headquarters. 

Mr. Fioop. How far were those headquarters from the village of 
Katyn? 

General Onernaruser. Approximately 3 kilometers. 

Mr. Fioop. Three kilometers from Katyn and about 10 kilometers 
from Smolensk ¢ 

General Osernaruser. Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Fioop. How soon after the combat troops moved forward did 
the army group and your headquarters move into the set-up we are 
talking about ? 

General Osernaruser. The combat troops took Smolensk some time 
in July, and the army group sent an advance unit into this area very 
soon afterwards, the beginning of August, as the army group intended 
to put up its headquarters which, up to then, had been in Borisow, 
as quickly as possible in the Smolensk area. 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean by an advance unit? 

General Onernarvuser. This advance unit consisted of 1 lieutenant 
of my staff and 1 lieutenant from the staff of the army group, and 
approximately 20 enlisted men, whose duty it was to start immediately 
putting up communications, telephone lines, and so forth. 

Mr. Froop. Then this was an advance communications unit ? 

General OnerHaruser. Yes, it is correct. It was an advance unit of 
my communications unit of signal regiment 537. 

Mr. FLoop, It was an advance unit of your command ? 

General Osernaruser. Yes, of the troops directly under my com- 
mand. 

Mr. Froop. What were the names of these 2 officers you just men- 
tioned who were with the advance party ? 

General Overvaruser. The officer of my own staff was First Lieu- 
tenant Rucker, and the officer of the signal regiment 537 was Lieu- 
tenant Hodt. 

Mr. Fioop. This officer Hodt was not an officer of regiment 537, but 
was an officer of your personal staff, is that correct? 
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General Onrruarvser. Of regiment 537. 

Mr. Frioop. Who was the other officer? 

General Onernarvuser. The other officer, Rucker, was from my 
staff. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you spell his name? 

General Osernaruser. R-u-c-k-e-r, Rucker. 

Mr. Fioop. Was he a communications officer as well ? 

General OnernAruser. Yes, he was a communications officer and 
expert. It was always like this, that every signal or communications 
regiment had a high ranking postal officer attached to it, with the 

rank of officer, who had a very good education, usually a university 
man, and they were first-class experts on communications, telephones, 
and so forth. They were permanently attached to all the regimental 
staffs of all the communications and signal regiments. 

Mr. Fioop. Of the two officers, which was in command of.the ad- 
vance party! 

General Onernarvuser. Lieutenant Rucker was in charge of this 
advance unit, being the senior in rank, but he acted on orders from me. 
I had been to this area myself and had worked out the plan how to 
arrange all these communications. 

I also want to point out that the communications system of an army 
group is a very elaborate and large scale affair which could be com- 
pared with the communications system of a medium-sized city. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the jurisdiction in kilometers of your com- 
mand over communications for the Central Army Group? 

General Osernaruser. The area under my jurisdiction stretched 
from Orel to Vitebsk, over a distance of approximately 500 kilo- 
meters, from north to south and east to west. It comprised the whole 
area of the army group center. 

Mr. Frioopv. How long did you stay in command in that area ? 

General Onernarvser. From the beginning of the Russian cam- 
paign on June 22, 1941, until October 1943. 

Mr. Fioop. You indicated that, in order to have a knowledge of the 
area so as to give instructions to your advance party as to how to lay 
out communications, you yourself visited the area at the time of or 
before the advance party, is that correct ? 

General Osrrmaruser. It was prior to sending the advance unit into 
the area. 

Mr. Ftoop. Do you recall the month, approximately ? 

General Onrrnaruser. More or less at the end of July 1941, very 
soon after the combat troops had taken Smolensk. 

Mr. Frioop. Can you tell me more specifically what you mean by 
“very soon”? How many days after the combat troops moved 
forward ? 

General Oreruarvser. To my recollection, I was in the area within 
8 days after the combat troops had passed through. 

I want to explain this in detail. To accommodate such a large com- 
munications unit and several staff headquarters in a newly conquered 
area, a suitable site must be found, and it is never early enough for a 
communications chief to get to this area so as to locate suitable sites 
and make all the necessary preliminary arrangements. 

Mr. Fioop. That being so, I take it for granted that you did con- 
siderable traveling around the Katyn-Smolensk area, in general, 
within a week after the combat troops moved forward ? 
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General OsernArvser. Yes, that is correct. I did so, and during 
my first visit to this area, both Lieutenants Rucker and Hodt accom- 
panied me. : 

Mr. Fioop. I suppose that 30 square miles on three sides, except, of 
course, forward, would have been a reasonable tour of inspection 
to set up such headquarters ¢ 

General Onrruaruser. Yes, because it was always our tendency to 
decentralize and deconcentrate with a view to avoiding losses through 
enemy aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. Where did Lieutenant Hodt set up his advance head- 
quarters ¢ 

General Osernarvser. I do not recollect where his headquarters 
were, but Rucker set up his headquarters at Krasny Bor. 

Mr. Fioop. Krasny Bor, I understand, is a village in the area. 
Where is it located with reference to Smolensk and Katyn? 

General Opernarvuser. Krasny Bor was about 814 to 9 kilometers 
from Smolensk. 

Mr. Foon. If I refresh your memory, would you recall that Lieu- 
tenant Hodt set up headquarters for his advance party at Katyn? 

General OpserHarvuser. It is quite possible that Lieutenant Hodt 
set up quarters in Katyn. Katyn is also a village which is not just 
in one spot. It is spread out over the countryside and the actual 
center of Katyn is quite a long distance away from the so-called little 
Dnieper Castle. We should rather eall it the area of Katyn, because 
it is so spread out and not just a small spot. It is quite an area. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know Colonel Bedenk ? 

General Overnaruser. Yes, I knew him. He was the commanding 
officer of Signal Regiment 537. 

Mr. Froop. Where was Signal Regiment 537 on active duty between 
July and December, 1941 ? 

General Ospernarvuser. The regiment was spread out over the whole 
large area of the army group center, over 500 kilometers. 

Mr. Fioop. Was the regiment one of the regiments in your com- 
mand ? 

General Onernaruser. Yes, it was directly under me. 

Mr. Froop, Do you know where the colonel set up the regimental 
staff headquarters ? 

General Osernarvser. In the so-called little Dnieper Castle lying 
on the high bank of the River Dnieper. 

Mr. Froop. What is the relationship of this Dnieper Castle to the 
Katyn Forest? 

General Orneruarvuser. It is located right in the middle of the 
forest. 

Mr. Froopv. How far was it from Bedenk’s headquarters to your 
headquarters ? 

General Opernaruser. Approximately 3 kilometers. 

Mr. F.Loop. Did you ever visit Colonel Bedenk ? 

General Ornrrnaruser. Yes, I visited Colonel Bedenk quite fre- 
quently in his headquarters. On an average of about twice a week. 
Sometimes it was once a week and sometimes three times. That de- 
pended on the volume of matters we had to discuss, but, on an average, 
it must have been about twice a week that I went there. 
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Mr. Frioop. Other than official connections, what was the relation- 
ship between Colonel Bedenk and yourself, personally ? 

yeneral OperHAruser. We were on very friendly personal terms. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you describe generally, with some reasonable de- 
tail, the surroundings of this so-called Dnieper Castle, Bedenk’s head- 
quarters? 

Just a moment. What are you looking at? 

General Osernarvser. It is a rough sketch map of the Katyn area 
which I prepared already for the Nurnberg hearings. 

Mr. F.oop. Will you step up here and let the committee take a look 
at that for a minute? (Whereupon, the witness approached the 
bench.) 

General Oseruasuser. This is the highway from Smolensk to 
Vitebsk [indicating]. 

Mr. FLoop. The witness indicates, on the right of the map, the city 
of Smolensk, and, on the left of the map, the city of Vitebsk. 

General Oseruaruser. This is the Dnieper River [indicating] and 
this is the so-called Dnieper Castle [indicating] on the left side of the 
sketch map. There is the Dnieper River [indicating] and on the 
north bank, the little Dnieper Castle. 

Mr. Fioop. The witness has so indicated and the river and the 
castle appear on the map. 

General Osernarvuser. Dnieper Castle was approximately 400 to 
500 meters’ distance from the highway, with a winding secondary 
road branching off from the highway and leading up to the building. 

Mr. Fioop. As I understand it, the main highway then in that area 
ran from Smolensk to Vitebsk and it was about 400 meters from that 
highway to the Dnieper Castle. 

General Overnarvuser. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Did that main highway seem to be a new highway, a 
new surface, or an old one? 

General OrseruArvuser. As far as I recollect, the surface of this 
highway was asphalt, and it was in a very good condition and was 
also kept in a good condition by our troops. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the condition of the forest or woods, if any, 
in the 400 meters between the main highway and the Dnieper Castle? 

General Oseruaruser. It was a narrow forest road. It was so 
narrow that it was actually difficult for two vehicles to pass each other. 
It was really only suitable for one-way traffic. 

Mr. Fioop. That’s the branch road which led off the main highway, 
through the forest, in the direction of Dnieper Castle? 

General Opernarcser. Yes. 

I want to state that at the spot where the secondary road branched 
off from the highway, there was a signal flag put up. There is a draw- 
ing of that [indicating]. 

Mr. Fioop. The witness indicates on his sketch the drawing of a 
signal flag, black and yellow with black numbers on the stripe through 
the center. 

General Osernarvser. The number was 537. 

Mr. Froop. What does that indicate? 

General Onernarvser. Indicating the signal regiment which was 
billeted there. That was in order to direct dispatch riders and other 
persons looking for the regiment, and I presume that the local civilian 
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population thus got to know about the number of the regiment be- 
cause it was quite easily seen from all sides. 

Mr. Fucop. Was that regimental flag on the main highway at the 
junction of the side road all the time, as far as you know? 

General Osrruaruser. In the beginning, in 1941, and, to my recol- 
lection, for about 1 year, this flag was always there. Later on, when 
more and more camouflaging instructions were issued, it might have 
been removed, but on this question, Colonel Ahrens will be able to 
give more details. 

Mr. Froop. Well then. during 1941, if that flag was up there, there 
was apparently no mystery about the kind and type of unit that was 
in Dnieper Castle, is that it? 

General Oseruaruser. I would put it this way: it was evident from 
the flag that a unit with the number of 537 was billeted there. It is 
not said with that that people would realize it was Signal Regiment 
537, but a unit with the number of 537. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the condition of the woods between the main 
highway and Dnieper Castle in the area? 

General Osernaruser. It was a forest with high trees but not very 
dense. On the left-hand side, when going to the castle from the high- 
way, the forest was more dense than on the right-hand side of the 
secondary road. 

Mr. Fioop. What are these other markings here on the map to the 
general left of the mark for the castle? 

General OnerHaruser. This spot [indicating] was billets of the 
first company of the regiment which was in charge of the telephone 
exchange which was located there. 

Mr. Foon. Is this billet of that company I am pointing at on the 
map in the Katyn Forest ? 

General Osernaruser. Yes; these billets were still located in the 
forest. On one occasion, they had a heavy air raid and suffered con- 
siderable losses on that occasion. The Russians evidently knew we 
were there. 

Mr. Fioop. How far is that billet of that company in the regiment 
from the Dnieper Castle in the forest ? 

General Osernaruser. Approximately 114 to 2 kilometers. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the nature of that Russian air attack—fight- 
ers or fighter bombers or both, if you remember ? 

General Osernaruser. Fighter bombers. 

Mr. Fioop. What is this next mark indicated further to the left 
of the billet for the company ? 

General Osernaruser. Underneath is my staff headquarters, and 
this [indicating] was a small wooden building of Field Marshal 
von Kluge. 

Mr. Fioopv. How far is that from Dnieper Castle? 

General Osernarvser. Approximately 3 kilometers. 

Mr. FLoop. What are these next indications to the left of the field 
marshal’s headquarters ? 

General OsernAruser. The technical central exchange for telephone 
and teletype communications. This exchange was put into a building 
which had to be constructed, and, as a matter of fact, it was con- 
structed by the advance unit to accommodate the exchange. 
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Mr. Fioop. Thank you. Be seated, please. [ Whereupon, the wit- 
ness resumed his seat. 

Mr. Fioop. The committee would be very grateful if you would 
prepare a similar map, with a little more care or attention, in order 
that the committee might have it photostated, or if you will prepare 
an exact copy of what you have just described for the records of this 
hearing. 

General Osernarvuser. Yes, I certainly would take pleasure in 
doing so, but I wish to point out that I drew this sketch only from 
memory in Nuremberg and I cannot absolutely guarantee that all the 
distances will be quite correct, but, on the whole, it is fairly correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Under those circumstances and conditions we would 
still be glad to have a copy of that map. 

Note.—Refer to exhibit 74. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever take any walks with your friend Colonel 
Bedenk in the woods surrounding Dnieper Castle at any time? 

General Osernarvser. Yes. When I want to see Colonel Bedenk 
at the castle, we used to go for walks to the forest to get some fresh 
air and some exercise. 

Mr. Foon. In those walks, did you ever see any mounds of earth 
that might resemble graves, any place in the area up to 500 or 1,000 
meters surrounding the castle? 

General Osernaruser. No, I never noticed anything of that kind, 
although to the left of this secondary road leading from the highway 
to the castle, the forest was not so dense, but I never noticed any 
mounds of earth or anything which might have been graves. 

Mr. F.Loop. Were you in the Smolensk area in April 1945, when the 
Germans announced they had discovered the Katyn graves? 

General Osernaruser. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever visit the graves after the discovery was 
announced ? 

General Onernaruser. Yes, I went there after the graves had been 
opened on about three occasions. Afterward, I did not go there 
any more because the sight was so dreadful that, if possible, I kept 
away. I only went there then when I absolutely had to. 

Mr. Froop. How far from Dnieper Castle were the graves when 
you saw them in April 1943? 

General Osernaruser. Approximately 250 meters from the castle. 

Mr. Fioop. Weren’t you surprised that in all your walks in 1941 
you hadn’t seen such graves or mounds of earth if they were close to 
the castle ? 

General Oneruarvuser. Yes, I was very taken aback and shocked 
about the discovery. 

Mr. Frioop. That may be. What I want to know is, weren’t you 
surprised yourself that you didn’t observe or see anything that might 
resemble anything like mounds of earth so close to the castle when 
vou were walking in that area between July and December 1941, with 
your friend, Colonel] Bedenk ? 

General OnrrHarvuser. Once something has been published and you 
have been to the town hall, then you always knew more about. things. 
We never expected anything. We had no idea that such a thing could 

have been, and so, that’s why the thought never occurred to us. 
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Mr. Fioop. When did Bedenk leave command of the regiment? 

General OnerHaruser. November 1941. 

Mr. Fioop. General, you told us that you went into the Katyn- 
Smolensk area about a week after the combat troops, which would 
be in July 1941, and that you traveled around about 30 square kil 
ometers in the area, looking for a communications and army group 
headquarters. In your travels, so soon after the fighting, did you see, 
first, any Polish prisoners of any kind or, second, any Russian prison 
camps ¢ 

General Onernaruser. To answer question one, I never saw any 
Polish soldier, right through the campaign there, dead or alive. As 
to question two, in that area I never saw any POW camps. In the 
rear, around about Wjasma, we were advancing and we did see some 
former camps which were very dilapidated and half in ruins, with 
typical watchtowers on the corners, but these camps were very old 
and were absolutely in disrepair, and mostly in ruins. However, they 
were further in the rear, hundreds of kilometers in the rear. 

Mr. Fioop. They were, then, twenty-five to a hundred kilometers 
to Smolensk ? 

General Osernaruser. These old dilapidated camps could be found 
all along the highway from Vyazma to Smolensk and up to Minsk— 
Borisow and Minsk—and it was assumed that these old camps had 
accommodated workers who had been working on the highway. These 
old dilapidated camps were actually, later on, reconstructed and used 
for the German units and their laborers who kept the highway in 
order. 

Mr. Froop. Did you ever hear, in the area, of a Russian prison camp 
named Kozielsk ? 

General Onernaruser. At that time I never heard the name. Later 
on, after the graves had been opened and the Katyn case became 
public, I did hear the name of Kozielsk occasionally in that con- 
nection, that Polish officers had been confined to the camp of Kozielsk 
prior to being taken to Katyn. 

Mr. Fioop. Well now, you told us that you were in a position to 
intercept—to see that your operations were working properly— 
and that you frequently did intercept communications from the su- 
preme command and from the army group commander to the Army, 
isn’t that so? 

General Osrernarvuser. Technically, yes. Technically that possi- 
bility existed, but in fact it happened very seldom; only when I re- 
ceived complaints from the field marshal or some very high-ranking 
officer, and when I couldn't hear well or understand well the man at 
the other end, then I went in and switched in and checked on this 
report and saw to it that the defects were remedied. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, you yourself are a pretty high-ranking officer, 
lieutenant-general, and you were in command of communications for 
the army group. That being so, what do you know about a German 
command order, if there was one, to kill Russian prisoners? 

General Opernaruser. At the time this order was issued— 

Mr. F.oop (interposing). There was such an order? 

General Onernarvuser. I learned later on that such an order to kill 
commissars did exist, but at that time, at the time it was issued, I 
did not know about it in view of the fact that as a communications 
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unit we had no connection with the front line and consequently never 
got in touch with any captured commissars or other Russian prisoners. 

Mr. Fioop. You indicate that such an order from a supreme com- 
mand, which I suppose would be unusual, passed through your hands 
as commanding officer of communications for the entire army group, 
and you didn’t know about it and hadn’t heard about it until later on? 

General Osernarvuser. An order existed, directly issued by Hitler, 
that any such matter which did not directly concern a certain army or 
corps or division or unit was not to be transmitted to these units. 

Mr. Donvrro. General Oberhaeuser, did you cause to be erected in 
the Katyn forest area any notices that any persons found without a 
pass in that area would be shot on the spot? 

General Oneruaruser. No; I did not. 

Mr. Donvero. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you trust Colonel Bedenk? 

General Overnarvuser. Absolutely. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think that Colonel Bedenk would take any orders 
from any SS generals or—in view of the faction politics in the Wehr- 
macht, as in any army—from any other generals, the kind of orders 
that would produce the execution of 4,000 Polish officers, without 
letting you know about it? 

General OserHaArvuser. That is aboslutely out of the question. 

Mr. Fioop. Under all of the circumstances surrounding your rela- 
tionship with Bedenk and his regiment and the proximity of your 
headquarters to his in the Katyn forest, would it have been possible 
at any time between July and November of 1941 for the execution of 
4,000 Polish officers to have been carried out, either by Bedenk or any- 
body else, without your knowing about it? 

General OsernaArvuser. That would have been quite impossible in 
every respect, particularly in a technical respect, because the tasks 
of these communication troops were so manifold that any such large 
action would have upset the whole schedule of duties and it could not 
have remained a secret. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you talk to any generals of the Wehrmacht or of 
any other categories, SS or otherwise, or any German civil, political, 
or propaganda officials of any rank with reference to Poles or the 
disposition of Polish prisoners at any time when you were in command 
in the Solensk area? 

General Opernaruser. Never. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever give any orders to Bedenk or to any sub- 
sequent commanders of the 537th Regiment to execute Polish officer 
prisoners ? 

General Osernaruser. Never. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever, yourself, see or participate in the execu- 
tion of Polish officer prisoners at the Katyn forest between July 
and December of 1941? 

General Opsernaruser. No, never, because such a thing never 
happened there. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Could you tell me what your present occupa- 
tion is? 

General Osernarvser. I am retired. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. Have you any connection whatsoever with the 
German Government ? 

General Overnarvuser. No, none. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Have you been advised, instructed, or coached 
in any way by anyone before you came to this committee as a witness ¢ 

General Ospernaruser. Nobody told me about it; nobody ever ad- 
vised me; nobody ever even mentioned to me that I would appear 
before this committee. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Were you a witness at the Nuremberg trial ? 

General Onernaruser.. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That was in 1946? 

General Onernarvuser. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Before you were called as a witness there, were 
you called by anyone and instructed, ordered, or coached as to how 
to testify there? 

General Osrrnarvuser. I was in the Allendorf prison camp, and 
when they came to fetch me to take me to Nuremberg by jeep I didn't 
even know where I was going. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And your testimony there was on the very same 
matters that you testified here, is that correct ? 

General Opernaruser. In Nuremberg? Yes, in the same manner. 

Mr. Macurowicz. To the best of your knowledge, was the testi- 
mony, in substance, the same as that given here ? 

General Onernaruser. Yes, it was materially the same. If you 
wish, I will submit the affidavit which I have with me. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, in the course of your testimony today, on 
one or two occasions, you referred to certain notes which you have 
in your pocket. Could you tell the committee what those notes are? 

General Osernaruser. Those are the affidavits I submitted for the 
Nuremberg trial, the notes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Before whom did you prepare those affidavits? 

General Orernarvuser. I had to hand them to Dr. Stahmer, and I 
do not know what he did with them. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Dr. Stahmer was the defense counsel, is that 
correct ¢ 

General Opernaruser. Dr. Stahmer was defense counsel for Goer- 
ing, and the Katyn case formed part of the whole case against Goering, 
it was treated or dealt with in connection with the Goering case. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. May I see those notes? 

General Osernaruser. Yes. 

(Documents submitted to the committee. ) 

Mr. Macnrowicz. These notes are dated “Nuremberg, June 26, 
1946,” is that correct ? 

General OserHagruser. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And they are entitled, “Eidesstattliche Erklae- 
rung.” What does that mean? 

General Onernaruser. That means “statement in lieu of an oath.” 
That is the ordinary heading that is generally used in the h sading of 
all such statements. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did anyone give you any information upon 
which you base the information contained in this statement ? 

General Osernaruser. No, because there was nobody to whom I 
could have talked and gotten information from, in view of the fact 
that the other officers who were at Katyn were free, while I was a 
prisoner. 
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Mr. Macurowiez. Is this, then, the correct statement as given by 
you to the person who took your oath ¢ 

General Onernaruser. I wish to make a statement. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Go ahead. 

General Osernaruser. On a Friday, which was prior to the Monday 
when I had to appear as a witness, Dr. Stahmer told me that I would 
probably not have to take the stand, and he asked me whether I would 
write out an affidavit. Among other things, we prisoners learned that 
on this subsequent Monday the matter of Katyn would be brought 
forward. To my surprise, at 8 o’clock the next morning I was called 
and told that I would have to appear before the court. 

Mr. Macitrrowicz. Before the tribunal ? 

General Osernaruser. Yes; before the tribunal. The first ques 
tions were put by Dr. Stahmer, and then came the cross-examination 
by the Russian, Smirnow. In the course of this cross-examination 
totally different questions were put to me than are contained in this 
affidavit, but the questions I was asked by Dr. Stahmer are contained 
in the affidavit, mostly, more or less. 

Chairman Mappen. You might explain who this Smirnow is, the 
Russian. 

General Onrruaruser. To my knowledge he was the Russian repre- 
sentative, or delegate who represented the accusation, the Russian 
prosecutor, 

Chairman Mappen. Spell it, please. 

General OperHaruser. S-m-i-r--0-w. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Now, according to the first statement in this affi- 
davit of yours, you were in command of that area until about October 
1943, is that correct ¢ 

General Onernaruser. Yes, that is correct. Yes, up to October 
1943 I was in command of that area. The area changed subsequently 
because the German troops had to fall back, and then of course our 
staff headquarters and other staff headquarters had to be moved back, 
but up to October 1943 I was chief of communications of the Center 
Army group. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Was there any break in time in that command 
since September 1941? 

General Oseruaruser. Except for normal leave, furlough, there 
was no break whatever, I was always there, and this furlough was due 
once a year, 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did you know Colonel Ahrens? 

General Oneruaruser. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was he under your command? 

General Osernarvuser. He was directly under my command as suc- 
cessor to Colonel Bedenk, and was the commanding officer of Signal 
Regiment 537. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Now, the statement which you prepared in Nurn- 
berg in June 1946 declares that Colonel Ahrens took the command over 
in November 1941, is that correct ? 

General Osernaruser. That is correct. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Do you know where he was before November 
1941? 

General Onernarvser. Up to that time Colonel Ahrens was in- 
structor at the training regiment of the Army Communications School 
in Halle, Saxony. , 
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Mr. Macurowicz. That is approximately how far from Smolensk? 

General OpernaArvuser. 1,200 btiometers: approximately. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Have you read the Russian statement made re- 
garding the Katyn Forest? ? 

General Onernaruser. Yes, I read the protocol, and also the state- 
ments of the three Russian witnesses, but that was only about 2 years 
ago. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The affidavits contained in the Russian statement 
include an affidavit that the murders were committed some time 
between July and November, 1941, and that at that time Colonel 
Ahrens was in command, Is that a true statement of fact? 

General Onsrrnarvuser. That is quite incorrect, that statement, be- 
cause I clearly remember in November, when Colonel Ahrens took 
over, I had the regiment, or the companies that were available on that 
day, march up there, and they were standing in an open square and I 
introduced—I thanked the old regimental commander for all he had 
done, and welcomed the new regimental commander. That was in 
November 1941. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Now, do you have in your possession any written 
orders or any documents which would show the whereabouts of 
Colonel Ahrens in the period between July 1941 and November 1941? 

General Onernaruser. I believe that Colonel Ahrens himself lost all 
his documents and papers in Halle when his apartment was destroyed, 
but I believe it possible that in the files of the German Army, which 
are in the hands of the American Army at present, something might 
be found to that effect. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Now, did you, while you were in the Smolensk 
area, know of an order allegedly given by the German command in 
about August of 1941 ordering the civilian population to turn over 
to the Germans all escaped Polish prisoners ? 

General OsernaArvser. I know nothing about such an order. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Who was Commander von Schwetz? Do you 
know ¢ 

General Onrrnarvuser. I do not know that officer. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is it possible that there would be anyone by ¢ 
name similar to “von Schwetz” that might have given such an order? 

General Onerrarvser. I do not know, but I suggest that General 
von Gersdorff might know something. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, did you know a Herschfeld, who was 
allegedly the Sonderfuehrer of the 7th Division of the German 
Command ¢ 

General OnernAruser. No, I don’t know him. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. Was there anyone in the Smolensk region among 
the higher German officers at the time that you were there by the name 
of Herschfeld ? 

General Onernmaruser. I do not recollect any such name, and I 
don’t know any such name. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. I might state for your information, witness, that 
it is alleged by the Russians that one Herschfeld, Sonderfuehrer of 
the 7th Division of the German Command, was the one who always 
gave an order that all Polish prisoners be captured and brought to 
the German Command. Does that refresh your recollection ? 
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General Onernaruser. I never had anything to do with the 7th 
Division. I never heard the name of Herschfeld, and I don’t know 
anything about the whole matter. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Now, in about May of 1943 was there published 
in the Smolensk area by anyone in the German Command a request 
to the local population for information regarding the Katyn massacre ? 

General Oseruaruser. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Macurow1cz. Do you remember Lieutenant Voss of the Field 
Police? 

General Osrrnaruser. The name came back to me now in these few 
days while I was here. I remember having heard the name at that 
time, but I couldn’t even say what the man looks like. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was he working in connection with Oberleutnant 
Braund, who was commander at Katyn? 

General Onernaruser. The name of Oberleutnant Braund does not 
convey anything to me; I do not know him. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Under the Russian version, I might say Ober- 
leutnant Braund was a commander at Katyn in May 1943. 

General OserHaruser. May 1943? 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Yes. 

General Oseruaruser. It is possible that in the course of the re- 
treat such an officer might have been local commander in Katyn, but 
at that time I was already in Austria with my unit. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Well, the Russians have furnished a so-called 
“appeal to local population” signed May 3, 1943, by Voss, Lieutenant 
of the Field Police, who had allegedly been working under the com- 
mand of Oberleutnant Braund. Does that refresh your recollection ? 

General Onernaruser. I do not know anything about that, because 
that was absolutely beyond my jurisdiction. I was in communica- 
tions and had nothing to do with intelligence, so I don’t know. 

Mr. Macurow'cz. Have you ever heard of Prison Camp No. 126, 
somewhere in the Smolensk area ¢ 

General Osernaruser. No. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Was there any road work done between July 
and November 1941 on the Smolensk-Vitebsk Highway ¢ 

General Oseruaruser. Well, repairs were carried on all the time 
on the road, chiefly by the Organization Todt, and they were also 
using Russian prisoners. But even driving over the highway I did 
notice that work was going on, but I never paid attention to it or to 
the people doing it. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Such work would not be under your jurisdiction, 
would it / 

General Overnaruser. No; in no way whatever. I had nothing 
to do with that. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Are you familiar with the Polish uniform, the 
uniform of the Polish officers ? 

General Osernaruser. I know the Polish officers wear four-cor- 
nered caps, and besides, I saw Polish uniforms on the bodies exhumed 
at Katyn. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Would you be able to distinguish a Polish uni- 
form from a Russian uniform—a Polish officers’ uniform a Russian 
officer’s uniform ? 
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General Oneruaruser. I believe that I could distinguish between 
the uniforms of the Polish officers and Russian officers because at the 
beginning of each campaign we were shown pictures of the uniforms 
and what the opposing soldiers would look like, although I never 
saw one alive. In the Polish campaign in 1939, of course, I did see 
Polish prisoners, but none in Russia later on. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you, between July and November of 1941, 
see any officers in Polish uniforms used by the Germans on road work 
in the Katyn area / 

General Osernarcser. No, never. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Are you aware of the fact that the Russians 
claim that the Germans had been using these Polish officers for road 
repair work in the Katyn area, the same ones who later were found 
in the Katyn graves? 

General OneruAruser. I did hear some very vague rumor to that 
effect later on, but nothing definite. 

Mr. Donvrro. General, you saw the bodies at the Katyn graves, 
did you ¢ 

General OpernArvuser. Yes; on my two or three visits to the graves 
I saw the dead bodies lying in the graves and a few single ones that 
had been taken out. An autopsy was being performed on them by 
Professor Butz. However, I never stayed long. 

Mr. Donprero. How were they dressed ¢ 

General OneruAruser. As far as I can recollect, to my great aston- 
ishment the dead bodies were very well clad, in good uniform, all of 
them still had either their greatcoats or capes on, and very good boots, 
so that it gave me the impression that the killings must have been 
done in a hurry, in view of the fact that wallets and all sorts of 
valuables were found on the bodies. It is quite unusual, according 
to my experience, that the Russians, after executing people, would 
bury them- with all their good clothes on. That astonished me. 

Mr. Donpvrero. Do you mean “overcoat” by “greatcoat™? 

General Osernaruser. Yes, overcoats and capes. 

Mr. Donpero. You were in that area from August, at least, until 
November of 1941. What kind of weather do they have? 

General OseruArvuser. In July it was still very hot, but then fall 
set in very suddenly, with lots of rain and very much mud, and it was 
very cold and early winter in that year. 

Mr. Donvero. What would it be in the month of August? Because 
I think there is something in the record to the effect that the Russians 
claim the Germans shot these men during the month of August. 

General Osernarvser. Normal, warm summer weather. 

Mr. Donvero. That is all. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have a few more questions. 

Did you notice any unusually heavy truck movement in the Katyn 
forests in the months of August and November 1941 ? 

General OnernsAruser. Traffic was not particularly heavy, although 
Signal Regiment 537 had a fairly heavy traffic every day with 
material, building construction material, being taken away to the 
various companies and food and other things being transported all 
the time, so the traffic of the regiment itself was fairly lively, but not 
unusually heavy. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. The affidavits of some of the Russian witavsses 
claim that in August and September and October of 1941 there was 
an unusual number of heavy trucks loaded with many prisoners cu1m- 
ing into the Katyn area. Did you notice any such movement? 

General Osernaruser. No; no such thing ever happened. It is pus- 
sible that the truck loaded with soldiers of Coton Anrens now uhd 
again drove through the forest on duty, but that was all. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you yourself hear, or did you hear from 
anyone else, about an unusual amount of shooting going on in the 
forest during those months that I have mentioned ? 

General Osernarvuser. I never noticed any firing, and besides, firing 
was to be prevented at all costs so as not to attract attention of guer- 
rillas, and so on. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Can you tell us by whom these graves were dis- 
covered, and under what circumstances, and when ? 

General OvernAruser. To my knowledge the graves were discovered 
some time in March 1943, and as to how the discovery was made, that 
knowledge only came to me later. I was told about it later. But some 
Polish auxiliary volunteers, who were working for German divisions, 
marching toward the front line, and who had spent a day or two in 
that area on the march to the front line, had inquired from the loca] 
population whether any Polish prisoners or officers had been killed 
and buried in that area. Then, in addition, that wolf story of Colonel 
Ahrens also came up. 

Mr. Macurowicz, Then, to the best of your knowledge, the first 
information the German command had of these graves was about 
March of 1943? 

General Osernaruser. To my recollection, in March of 1943 the 
first preparations were made to investigate more closely the many 
rumors going around about these graves. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. When did these rumors about the graves start, 
as far as you know? 

General Oreruarvuser. I myself never heard any such rumors; I 
only got to know about the whole thing when, in March of 1943, the 
first preparations were made to make a thorough search in the forest. 

Mr. Macurowicz. During the Nuremberg trial you were cross-ex 
amined by Smirnow on the alleged knowledge by the Germans of these 
graves as far back as November 1942. Do you remember that? 

General Onernarvuser. I do not exactly recollect having been asked 
that question in Nuremberg. At any rate, in 1942 I never had an ink- 
ling of the graves. I suggest that Colonel Ahrens or Lieutenant Eich- 
born might be questioned about that. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Now, you testified previously that these graves 
were such a horrible sight that you never went to them unless you had 
to go. Is that correct? 

General Osernaruser. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Well, when and why did you have to go and see 
the graves? 

General Overnarcvser. Well, as I say, in view of the fact that my 
regimental staff was billeted right next to the graves and many people 
were busy digging there, I couldn’t help passing right through this 
thing; and, of course, when I passed through I also looked at these 
things and I couldn’t help seeing that. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Were you ever ordered to go there and see the 
graves and make a report on them? 

General Osernaruser. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were there any trees in the immediate vicinity 
of where the graves were found? 

General Onrrnaruser. In the spot where the graves were found 
there was sort of a clearing with tiny birch trees about 3 feet high— 
whether they had been planted there or not I do not know—and there 
was some heather on the ground, but, on the whole, it was a fairly 
clear sandy place, sort of a clearing. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, these young saplings, or these young trees 
that you are talking about, were they right over the graves? 

General Onrrnarvuser. I am not able to say whether these smal] 
birch trees were right on top of the graves because I only saw them 
after they had been opened, but the whole spot was covered with these 
small birch saplings, or birch trees, more or less. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did it appear to you then that someone, whoever 
it was who dug these graves, after digging these graves, grew young 
sapling or birch sapling trees over them? Is that the impression 
you got? 

General OsernAruser. Afterwards I had the impression that prob- 
ablv these trees had been planted there for camouflage purposes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. By “camouflage purposes” you mean by someone 
who wanted to conceal the location of the graves, is that what you 
mean ? 

General Onernaruser. Yes, exactly. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And might not that have been the reason why 
these graves were not noticed by you or by the others in that vicinity 
sooner ¢ 

General Oseruarvser. Yes, that is quite correct. That is one of 
the reasons why we probably never noticed the spots where the graves 
were. And besides, similar fairly clear spots were also in other por- 
tions of the forest, so this particular spot didn’t distinguish itself 
much from the others. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Donpero. General, was the wood in the vicinity of the graves 
thick or thin? 

General Osernarvuser. On the north side of the secondary road lead- 
ing from the highway to the castle the forest was not very dense. On 
the other side of this road it was much denser. 

Mr. Donprro. Was that near the graves? 

General Onernarvuser. The graves were on that side where the 
forest was not dense. 

Mr. Donvero. Would they be thick enough or dense enough so that 
a man could hide and see the shooting if the men were shot near the 
graves? 

General Onernarvuser. Single trees might have been there which 
were thick enough so that a man could have hidden and looked on, 
but the majority of the trees were rather thin. 

Mr. Donpero. Were they tall trees, or were they just a low height ? 

General Onernaruser. The trees were fairly high, about 40 to 50 
years old, pines; the size of trees about 40 to 50 years old, pine trees. 
IT am no forester, I don’t know very much about this. 
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Mr. Donpero. Do you think, General, that a man, or two men, 
could have hidden in those pine trees that you have described, and 
near enough to the graves so they could have seen what was going on 
if the men were shot very close to where they were buried ? 

General Oneruaruser. Yes; in my opinion it would have been 
possible for one or two men to hide, because there were also single 
bushes standing about, so it would not have been impossible to hide 
there and look on. 

Mr. Donpero. Well, could they have hidden themselves by climb- 
ing the trees so they could not have been seen ? 

General Osrruaeuser. I do not think that is very likely, because 
these pine trees, as usual, are quite bare, without branches. 

Mr. Donvero. That is all. 

General Osernaruser. They only have foliage on top. 

Chairman Mappen. Any further questions ¢ 

( No response. ) 

Chairman Mappen. General, I just want to ask two questions. 

The Russians, in 1943, made an investigation, as you know, and 
then presented a written report of their investigation. 

General Osernaruser. I know about this report of the Russians, 
and a few days ago I read in the East Berlin Communist paper, 
Taegliche Rundschau the story which covers, more or less, this Russian 
report. 

Chairman Mappen. Yes. Now, General, among the various con- 
clusions or statements which they made in their report was the fol- 
lowing: 

The mass shootings of Polish prisoners of war in the Katyn Forests were car- 
ried out by a German military organization hiding behind the conventional name 
of Headquarters of the 537th Engineering Battalion, which was headed by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Arnes and assistants, First Lieutenant Rokst and Second Lieu- 
tenant Hodt. 

Now, what do you have to say about that conclusion of the Russian 
report ? 

General Onernaruser. It was, ia my opinion, quite easy for the 
local population to find out about the name of the unit, and Ahrens 
is quite impossible because he did not take over the regiment. before 
November 1941. And the names of those two officers, Rokst and 
Hodt, were also fairly easy to be found out by the local population 
because these young officers engaged women from the civilian popula- 
tion to work in the kitchen of the staff headquarters and to do other 
housework and chores, and so naturally the names of these officers 
were much in evidence, and they must have become known to the 
civilians as well. 

To my recollection the Russians also named this unit engineer bat- 
talion or construction battalion and I believe that that may come from 
the fact that formerly in the Russian Army and, as far as I know, 
also in the French Army, engineer and communication troops were 
together. 

The allegations by the Russians, in my opinion, that Colonel Ahrens 
and these two lieutenants, Rokst and Hodt, were responsible for the 
shootings are absurd, because Ahrens was not even there at that time. 

Chairman Mappen. Now, one more question. 

The Russian report also concluded—and I will repeat this and the 
interpreter can convey it to the witness as I go along: 
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The German occupation authorities, in the spring of 1943, brought in from 
ether places bodies of Polish war prisoners whom they had shot and put into the 
open graves in the Katyn Forest, calculating on covering up the traces of their 
own crimes and on increasing the number of victims of Bolshevik atrocities in 
the Katyn Forest. 

General, what do you have to say about that statement of the 
Russians ¢ 

General OsrruaAruser. All I have to say about that is that the Rus- 
sians seem to have a lot of imagination. 

Chairman Mappen. All right. Now, the Russians, in their report, 
after their investigation, also concluded: 

“Preparing for their provocation, the German occupation authori- 
ties started opening the graves in the Katyn Forest in order to take out 
documents and material evidence which exposed them’”—that is, docu- 
ments from the bodies, letters, and so on—“using for this work about 
500 Russian prisoners of war who were shot by the Germans after this 
work was completed.” 

General Osernaruser. It is correct that the exhumations were 
made by Russian prisoners of war, but it is absolutely out of the ques- 
tion and impossible that these allegedly 500 Russian POW’s should 
have been shot by the Germans. 

I want to point out one fact, that from the letters and documents— 
particularly from the letters—found on the dead bodies by the Ger- 
mans, it emanates quite clearly that all these letters stopped around 
about a certain date, May 1940, and not one letter was dated later 
after that. 

Chairman Mappen. That is all. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Mappen. Now, General, the committee is very thankful 
for you coming here today and testifying, and your testimony has 
been very helpful. 

Chairman Mappen. The next witness is Lieutenant von Eichborn. 


TESTIMONY OF REINHARDT VON EICHBORN, FRANKFURT/MAIN, 
GERMANY (THROUGH THE INTERPRETER, ARTHUR R. MOSTNI) 


Chairman Mappen. Will you please state your name and address 
for the reporter ? 

Lieutenant von Ercusorn. Reinhardt von Eichborn. 

Chairman Mappen. Now, the interpreter will stand up and be 
sworn. 

What is your name? 

Mr. Mosrnt. Arthur R. Mostni. 

Chairman Mappen. Do you solemnly swear, by God the Almighty, 
that. you will, according to the best of your skill and ability, truly 
interpret the testimony of the witness from English into German 
and from German into English? 

Mr. Mosrnt. I do. 

Chairman Mappren. Now the counsel will read the witness his 
statement. 

Mr. Mrrcenet.. Before you testify it is our wish to invite your 
attention to the fact that under German law you will not be lable 
for slander or libel either in criminal or in civil proceedings for any 
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thing you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. 
At the same time, we wish to make it quite clear that neither the 
Government of the United States nor the Congress of the United 
States assumes any responsibility in your behalf with respect to 
libel or slander proceedings which may arise as the result of your 
testimony. 

Chairman Mappen. Do you understand that? 

Lieutenant von Ercnpnorn. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Mappen. You will be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear by God the Almighty that you will, accord- 
ing to the best of your knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Lieutenant von Ercuporn. I swear, so help me God. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your full name? 

Lieutenant von Ercusorn. Reinhardt von Eichborn. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you ever identified with the German armed 
forces? 

Lieutenant von Ertcurorn. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Frioop. What was your rank and what was your connection 
with the German armed forces in 1941? 

Lieutenant von Ercuporn. I was a lieutenant, and I was a case 
worker for communications affairs with the central army group. 

Mr. F.Loop. Were you ever identified at any time with the regiment 
537 that we have been talking about here? 

Lieutenant von Ercusorn. From the outset of the war until the 
winter of 1940 I was a member of this regiment. 

Mr. Fioop. What was your duty or job with the regiment? 

Lieutenant von Eicuuorn. I was company commander with the 
first company and I was in charge of the communications of this 
group. 

Mr. Froop. When did you go into the Smolensk area ? 

Lieutenant von E1cusorn. Approximately in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, at the same time as the army group did. 

Mr. Fioop. What were you doing with the army group instead of 
with your regiment ? 

Lieutenant von Ercuporn. Since December of 1940 I had been 
transferred to this army group. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you here when General Oberhaeuser testified ? 

Lieutenant von E1rcuporn. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you know about an advance party or an ad- 
vance unit from the group that went into Smolensk before the staff 
headquarters did? 

Lieutenant von E1rcusorn. Approximately 5 or 6 weeks prior to the 
movement of the army group from Borisow to Smolensk, an advance 
unit under the command of two officers, Hodt and Reichert, with a 
few noncoms and enlisted men, was dispatched to the Smolensk area 
in order to prepare communications for staff headquarters of the army 
group. 

Mr. Fioop. What was your specialty in communications? 

Lieutenant von Ercnrorn. I was in charge of the planning staff 
of communications and of maintenance of communications to the 
army group. 
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Mr. Froop. Are you aware of the procedure for the transmission of 
operational orders from the supreme command or from the &rmy 
group, and from the army group to the armies or down to the regi- 
ments in the Smolensk area ‘ 

Lieutenant von Ercusorn. No direct orders were communicated 
from army headquarters to regimental headquarters, and so forth; 
it was always conveyed via division or corps headquarters. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you in a position to intercept or be aware of any 
communications by telephone or otherwise between field marshals 
commanding arm groups? 

Lieutenant von Ercneorn. I was in charge of seeing to it that such 
communications could be effected without any disturbances. There- 
fore, time and again I had to monitor such messages, and therefore 
I have been in a position to intercept or listen to such information, 

Mr. Fioop. Were you in a position to intercept or listen to any com- 
munications from the supreme command or the army command to any 
special groups that might be operating for the Germans in the 
Smolensk area in 1941? 

Lieutenant von Ercusorn. If I had intended it. I had a chance to 
monitor every conversation held between headquarters and any sub- 
group or subcommand, and vice versa. 

Mr. Fioop. You heard General Oberhaeuser tell us, I suppose, that 
the German high command had issued an order at one time, about this 
time, for the killing of Russian prisoners. 

Lieutenant von Ercuporn. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you, in your capacity as a communications expert at 
a highly confidential level, intercept or participate in any communi- 
cations of any nature between the German supreme command or army 
group commanders dealing with the order to kill Russian prisoners? 

Lieutenant von Ercurorn. Six weeks prior to the beginning of the 
Russian war I effected communications between Field Marshal von 
Bock and Von Kluge, a conversation which lasted for about three- 
quarters of an hour, and which dealt with the so-called commissar 
order. 

Mr. Firoop. How did you become identified with that exchange be- 
tween those two high-ranking officers? 

Lieutenant von Ercuporn. I was ordered to report to the field mar- 
shal, and I was asked whether there was any chance 

Mr. F oop (interposing). What field marshal? 

Lieutenant vuN Ercurorn. Von Bock—and I was asked whether 
there was any chance of effecting such a communication between 
Posen and Warsaw and that no monitoring of the conversation would 
be possible. 

Mr. Fioop. Did Von Bock ask you that himself? 

Lieutenant von Ercunorn. Yes. He ordered me to report per- 
sonally to him. Generally he gave me an order to effect a communi- 
cation in such a way that neither at Posen nor at Warsaw, nor any- 
where on the way, could anyone monitor the conversation. : 

Mr. Froop. Did you? 

Lieutenant von Ercrrmorn. Yes. I did. This conversation was car- 
ried on via a high-frequency generator and through an inverter device. 

Mr. FLoop. What happened ? 


Lieutenant von Ercurorn. That is a scrambling device. 
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Mr. Froop. Tell us what happened. What did you do? Who was 
on the other end? What was the conversation ¢ 

Lieutenant von Ercusorn. In order to do that I proceeded to a 
switchboard, to a central switchboard. I took the place normally ocecu- 
pied by a switchboard operator, and I saw to it, from the other end, 
that an officer also took the place of the operator. The conversation 
subsequently took place and it was revealed that it was Field Marsha! 
von Kluge who had desired it. 

In the course of this conversation the two gentlemen exhaustively 
discussed the commissar order which, so far, had been unknown to 
me, and which I believe had been promulgated, I believe, a day before. 
It turned out that both gentlemen were unanimous that such an order 
was absolutely incompatible with the honor of a Prussian officer. 

Mr. Fioop. Who was that? Von Bock and von Kluge? 

Lieutenant von Ercurorn. Yes, von Bock and von Kluge. 

The gentlemen subsequently discussed any chance to have this order 
rescinded, and they agreed upon proceeding to Hitler and seeing 
Hitler together with the other two field marshals on the Russian 
front, von Rundstedt and von List. 

Mr. Fioop. Was that the end of the conversation ¢ 

Lieutenant von Ercusorn. That was the end. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you listen to this conversation yourself? 

Lieutenant von Eicuporn. Yes, I did. I personally listened to 
the conversation, and at the Warsaw end of the line another officer 
had been listening in. 

Mr. Fioop. You don’t know whether any meeting with Hitler 
took place or what happened, do you? 

Lieutenant von E1curorn. No, I know nothing about that. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever visit the staff of the 537th regiment at 
Dnieper Castle? 

Lieutenant von E:cuporn. Inasmuch as it was my old regiment, 
I frequently happened to be there on duty as well as off duty. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you, at the time you were there, from September 
on, encounter any Polish prisoners, or did you ever hear of any Polish 
prisoners being in the area ¢ 

Lieutenant von Ercunorn. No, I neither heard nor saw anything 
of it. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, there were all kinds of rumors going around the 
Katyn-Smolensk area that Polish prisoners had been there and had 
been shot by Russians. Did you ever hear any of that? 

Lieutenant von Ercusorn. I knew nothing at all of such rumors. 
1 definitely would have remembered such rumors if I had heard 
them, because at the time of the discovery I was no longer serving 
with the unit, and for this reason, if I ever had heard anything about 
such rumors, I would not have failed to remember it. 

Mr. Froop. Were you in the Smolensk-Katyn area in April 1943 
when the Germans announced the discovery of the bodies? 

Lieutenant von Ercuporn. No, I was not. 

Mr. Froop. When you visited your former brother officers of the 
537th regiment of the Dnieper Castle regimental staff, did you ever 
talk about any rumors or whet the natives Were saying about things 
generally in the area? 
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Lieutenant von Ercnorn. No; I certainly would remember any 
such thing if it had happened, because later on I was very much aston- 
ished about it. 

Mr. Froop. Did you take any walks in the area during all the months 
that you. were there around the Dnieper Castle and the woods? 

Lieutenant von Ercrorn. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever see any mounds that might have resembled 

graves, or anything of that nature, in the area of the castle # 

Lieutenant. von Ercnorn. Naturally, this area had been a combat 
area 

Mr. Macurowicz. A what? ' 

Lieutenant von Ercrorn. A combat area, and therefore it is quite 
natural that war material was littered about the whole area, and there 
were also individual graves. . 

Mr. Fioop. But did you see anything resembling a large mass grave 
that might contain the bodies of thousands of men ¢ 

Lieutenant von Eicsorn. No, I did not, because if 1 had done so I 
wouldn’t have failed to discuss the subject. 

Mr. Firoop. You heard General Oberhaeuser’s testimony this morn- 
ing, for several hours this morning, and he went into great detail 
describing the Dnieper Castle, the woods, the highways, and the gen 
eral surroundings, with a map that he showed the committee? You 
heard all of that ¢ 

Lieutenant von E1csorn. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there anything you wish to add to that description, 
that you think of importance, in detail ? 

Lieutenant von Ercsorn. No, I don't believe I would be able to add 
anything, 

Mr. Fioop. Because of your relationship and friendship with the 
officers and the men of the 537th regiment, because of the fact that you 
were quartered with the army group headquarters only a few kilo- 
meters away, and since you visited with the regiment regularly, would 
it have been possible for this regiment or the staff members thereof at 
Dnieper Castle, non- comissioned or otherwise, to have perpetrated 
or participated in the killing of 4,000 Polish prisoners between July 
and November of 1941 without you knowing or hearing about it in 
some way. 

Lieutenant von Eicnorn. That was entirely impossible, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: The army group was just preparing the great offensive 
against Moscow, which was supposed to terminate ‘the war. For this 
reason this army group had under its command five, or I believe even as 
many as six, armies, and the communications oflicer in charge of this 
army group had to effect communications between the army group 
and those armies. The members of communications regiment 537, 
this army group, as well as all other communications regiments, were 
feverishly engaged in terminating those communications before winter 
setin. In order to make sure that all communications would be prop- 
erly in shape and properly set up prior to the commencement of the 
offensive, we had to receive daily reports about the accomplishment 
of work done in various work sectors. Even a single day on which 
no work would have been effected would have become conspicuous be- 
cause thus the target would not have been met in due time. Therefore, 
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it is utterly impossible that even a single company would not have been 
assigned to proper work for even as little as 1 day or more days. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever see or hear of the execution of any Polish 
prisoners by Regiment 537 in that area? 

Lieutenant von Ercusorn. No, I did not. Naturally, I did not. 

Mr. Fioop. Did reports of prisoners taken by the German units in 
that area come through your communications headquarters ? 

Lieutenant von Ercusorn. Naturally this army group dispatched, 
every night, messages to supreme headquarters. These messages were 
received and disseminated to the leaders of the various groups. 

Mr. Fioop. Did the communications include lists of prisoners taken 
by the Germans? 

Lieutenant von Ercusorn. Well, it goes without saying that small 
numbers of prisoners such as a mere 20 or 30, that was not dissemi- 
nated. However, when a major batch of prisoners was captured such 
as, for instance, in the Vyazma barrel, when thousands of prisoners 
were taken, in such an instance notification of the number of prisoners 
was given. 

Mr. Fioop. Would 4,000 be a big enough number to transmit? 

Lieutenant von Ercusorn. Definitely so. 

Mr. Frioop. Did your communications headquarters ever transmit 
to a higher command any report as to the taking of 4,000 Polish officer 
prisoners by the Germans anywhere in the Smolensk area ? 

Lieutenant von Ercuporn. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Or any other Poles of any category ? 

Lieutenant von Ercuporn. No. At least, I received notice of no 
such thing. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Who was in command of the 537th regiment in 
September of 1941 when you were there ? 

Lieutenant von Ercuporn. Colonel Bedenk. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know Colonel Ahrens? 

Lieutenant von Excuporn. Yes, I do; he was his successor. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Was Colonel Ahrens in that area in September 
or October of 1941? 

Lieutenant von Ercustorn. Colonel Ahrens took over the command 
of that regiment some time in November. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. That is all. 

Chairman Mappen. Any further questions? 

Mr. Donvero. No questions. 

Chairman Mappen. We wish to thank you for coming here today 
to testify. 

The committee will reconvene at 2 :30. 

(Whereupon at 1 p. m. a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2 p. m.) 

Chairman Mappen. We come to order. 

Who is the first witness ? 

Mr. Froop. I thought, Mr. Chairman, before we take the first wit- 
ness, that it might be interesting for the committee to know that 
tomorrow’s witnesses will be Mr. Paul R. Sweet, who is an American 
and Director of the Joint Aliied Commission for Analysis and Doc- 
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umentation of Captured German Files; who will be followed by Dr. 
Wilhelm Zietz, former Acting Minister of Public Health and Wel- 
fare, in the former German Government, who set up and had charge of 
the arrangements for the International Commission of Scientists. Dr. 
Zietz will be followed by Dr. Florenz Orsos, distinguished Hungarian 
pathologist and authority on forensic medicine. He will be followed 
by Dr. Tramsen, a distinguished Danish pathologist; both members 
of the International Commission. They will be followed by Mr. von 
Herff, who was the forestry expert in connection with the surroundings 
at the Katyn graves. 

Chairman Mappen. The first witness this afternoon will be Colonel 
Ahrens. 


TESTIMONY OF FRIEDERICH AHRENS, ST. GOARSHAUSEN, WEI- 
NICHERSTRASSE 284, GERMANY (THROUGH INTERPRETER, 
MARGA MEIER) 


Chairman Mappen. Will you give your name and address to the 
reporter ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. Frederich Ahrens. 

Chairman Mappen. And your complete address? 

Colonel Anrens. St. Goarshausen-on-the-Rhine. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. counsei, will you read statement to the 
witness ¢ 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Before you testify, it is our wish to invite your at- 
tention to the fact that, under German law, you will not be liable for 
slander or libel, either in criminal or in civil proceedings, for any- 
thing you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. 
At the same time, we wish to make it quite clear that neither the Gov- 
ernment of the United States nor the Congress of the United States 
assumes any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or 
slander proceedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Chairman Mappen. Do you understand that ? 

Colonel Anrens. Yes; I do. 

Chairman Mappen. Will you raise your right hand, please, and be 
sworn ¢ 

Do you solemnly swear, by God the Almighty, that you will, to the 
best of your knowledge, not conceal anything and tell the truth, the 
whole truth ; so help you God ? 

Colonel Anrens. I do. 

Mr. Fitoop. What is your full name? 

Colonel Anrens. Ahrens, Friedrich. 

Mr. Frioop. Were you ever identified with the German armed 
forces ? 

Colonel Aurens. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. What was your rank and in what capacity were you 
serving on the eastern front in the Smolensk area ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. When I came to Russia, in the area of Smolensk, 
I had the rank of a lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Froop. When did you get to the Smolensk area; what date, 
year, and month? 

Colonel Anrens. During the first days of November 1941. 

Mr. Fioop. Where did you come from ¢ 

93744—52—pt. 55 
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Colonel Anrens. I was commander of a signal training regiment 
in Halle-on-the-Saale. 

Mr. Foon. Is that in Saxony ? 

Colonel Aurens. Yes; Province of Saxony. 

Mr. FLoop. What was your job there? 

Colonel Anrens. I was commander of a training regiment, and we 
trained there special troop units for use at the battle areas. Further- 
more, the regiment atovided troop units for special training and train- 
ing institutions. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you a specialist in communications? 

Colonel Anrens. I think I can say that; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What date did you take over your new command in the 
Smolensk area ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. I arrived in Smolensk during the first days of 
November 1941. 

Mr. Fioop. Whom did you succeed ? 

Colonel Aurens. I was a successor of Colonel Bedenk. 

Mr. FLoop. Who was your immediate superior ¢ 

Colonel Aurens. My immediate superior was General Oberhaeuser. 

Mr. Froop. Were you at the hearings before the committee yester- 
day ? 

Colonel Aurens. No; I was not. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you here this morning ? 

Colonel Anrens. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you hear the testimony of General Oberhaeuser this 
morning ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fioop. And that was the same General Oberhaeuser who was 
your commanding officer ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any copies of any documents or the docu- 
ments themselves, or any newspaper articles or banquet menus, or 
anything that would indicate that you were at this training school 
in Saxony at the time you say you were there ? 

Colonel Aurens. I used to live in Halle, and in Halle I lost every- 
thing I possessed; all that had fallen into Russian hands. But I 
believe that I might be able to get such information, such documents, 
from Colonel Brinkman, or from some other agency who might still 
have such documents or copies of such documents; and it is possible 
that I will find some documents at home. I will see to it and try to 
find something. 

Mr. Fioop. Who was that colonel you mentioned ? 


Colonel Anrens. Colonel Brinkman was personnel officer with the 


Army personnel office, and he was personnel officer for the communi 
ations troops. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is he now ? 

Colonel Aurens. He is living at Hoexter-on-the-Weser. 

Mr. Fioop. The committee would appreciate it very much if you 
would make every reasonable effort to obtain such original documents 
and, with the cooperation of the nearest Consul General of the United 
States of America or some proper attaché of the Americans at Bonn, 
forward such documents, with a certificate attached, to this commit 
tee at its Washington address. 
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Colonel Anrens. The officer in charge of transfers to the home 
army was Colonel Hassel, and he should be able to give any informa- 
tion as to these transfers. I had seen him repeatedly dari ing the last 
months of the summer and the early fall of 1941 in his Berlin office. 
Today he is living in Emden. 

My commanding officer with the home army was Mueller, who is 
living in southern German today, and his aiieets i is known. 

This home regiment was a rather strong regiment of about 4,800 
persons, and I can name you a sufficient number of officers and non- 
commissioned officers who could give you information as to my stay 
in Halle. 

Mr. Fioop. The committee will cooperate in any way it can to ob- 
tain for you any certification of these facts, if they are true, from 
any Wehrmacht records that the Americans may have, if it is at all 
possible. 

Colonel Anrens. Furthermore, I could give you a number of names 
of families, civilians, with whom we had social contact. My wife 
lived at Halle also, and we had social contact with these people and 
they could testify as to that. 

Mr. Fioop. We are interested at this point in documentation of 
your statement. 

This, as you are aware, has significance because of the fact that 
the Soviet report claims that you were the commanding officer of a 
German regiment that executed these Poles between July and No- 
vember of 1941; and, of course, you say you did not get to the Katyn 
area until November of 1941. 

Colonel Anrens. I do not only say that, but it is a fact; and this 
fact can be seen from the following fact: I met General Oberhaeuser 
for the first time in my life in November 1941, and he will be able to 
testify as to that 

I also met Mr. Eichborn. 

Mr. Fioop. General Obershaeuser testified this morning, and the 
record can speak for itself on that. 

Where did you set up your staff headquarters after you took over 
from Colonel Bedenk at Katyn? 

Colonel Anrens. In the beginning, for about 2 weeks, I was to- 
gether with Colonel Bedenk on the staff because I wanted to get ac- 
quainted with this task in Russia, which was new to me. Then 
afterwards, the regiment was given to me, and I remained in the 
same quarters and accommodations where the headquarters used to 
be before. 

Mr. Fioop. What regiment? 

Colonel Anrens. This was the army group, Signal Regiment No. 
537. 

Mr. Fioop. What were the duties of the regiment ? 

Colonel Anrens. The duties of the regiment were to have con- 
nections and communication, that is, telephone and teletype, between 
the headquarters of the staff and the various armies, and, furthermore, 
to have contact with the subordinate offices and with the neighbor- 
ing units. 

Mr. Fioop. You say you were here when General Oberhaeuser testi- 
fied this morning. You heard him, then, go into considerable length 
and detail in describing the physical premises of the Dneiper Castle 
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and the area surrounding the Dneiper Castle and the distances, in 
kilometers, between the Dneiper Castle and the village of Katyn and 
the city of Smolensk, and General Oberhaeuser’s headquarters, and 
the army group center headquarters. 

Colonel Anrens. I did hear that, yes. 

Mr. Loop. Can you corroborate the testimony given by the general 
with reference to those particular facts? 

Colonel Anrens. In general, yes, I can corroborate it. However, 
there was one slight error which General Oberhaeuser made this 
morning, that is, that the distance between the Dneiper Castle and 
the main road is not 400 meters, as he testified to this morning, but 
approximately 1 kilometer; which is slightly longer. At least, that 
is how I recollect it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the best of your recollection, is it? 

Colonel Anrens. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. I would like your opinion as to the density of the woods 
or forest as between the main Smolensk highway and the Dneiper 
Castle. 

Colonel Anrens. This forest was a forest of mixed groves. It must 
have been very dense originally, but due to the fights that took place 
in there, it was not very ‘dense afterwards. ‘There were a few clear- 
ings in that forest, and the road was west and the forest was west of 
the road, and the road was going from north to south. Now, west 
of this road the forest was not as dense as on the other side of the road. 

Mr. Froop. By the way, Mr. Madden, the chairman, inquired the 
other day of one of the witnesses as to the area of the entire so-called 
Katyn Forest. We never had an answer on that. Can you give any 
opinion as to the number of acres or the number of kilometers square 
covered by the entire Katyn Forest, so-called ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. I have to go into some detail as to that. If you 
left Smolensk in the direction toward Vyazma, then you would meet 
the first wood approximately 8 kilometers from Smolensk. This was 
the forest of the wood of Krasny Bor. As you went on, you passed the 
little town of Gniezdowo—I spell it G-n-e-z-d-o-w-a—and then you 
have to cross a railway line, and there was a slight slope; and left of 
that, that is, south of Smolensk, you had another forest. This forest 
extended over several kilometers along the street. 

The first part of this forest was the little forest which belonged to 
my regimental staff, and this little forest covered about one square 
kilometer, and it was fenced in. But the forest extended on for many 
kilometers. South, the forest was limited by the Dneiper, which went 
along there, and on the Dneiper, on a very steep slope at the Dneiper, 
the Dneiper Castle was situated, where our quarters were. 

Mr. Fioop. Just a minute. 

Will you have the stenographer mark this as — 3? 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit 3” for identifica- 
tion and is shown on p. 1291.) 

Mr. Fioop. I now show the witness a document containing a picture, 
which is exhibit 5, and ask him whether or not he can identify that 
picture. 

Colonel Anrens. I am able to identify this picture. It is a picture 
of the regimental staff quarters. There is one thing very interesting 
with this picture because very close to the house there are trees. These 
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trees have been planted artificially for purposes of aircraft protection, 
protection from aircraft, and if I see correctly, there are small trees on 
the roof, which were planted there for the same reason. 

Mr. Fioop. Who planted them ? 

Colonel Anrens. This was done on my order, and this was very im- 
portant, because time and again, I had to see that my forest, as I used 
to call this little forest, was cleared by other troop units. Thus, I was 
deprived of air protection, and, actually on the 22d of January 1942, 
I experienced a successful air attack on our house. Of five bombs that 
were dropped, three hit. 

There, after the attack, I had the trees planted on the roof, and I also 
had patrols going on to prevent further trees from being cut. 

Mr. Fioop. Colonel, you seem to have a flair for detail and descrip- 
tion. I wish you would, for the record, describe for us your impres- 
sion of this so-called Dnieper Castle. What did it look like inside? 
What did you think of it? Did it interest you, or were you curious 
at all? 

Colonel AHRENs. I am glad to do that. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you finished with the picture ? 

Colonel Anrens. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. We want that placed in evidence. 

(Exhibit 3 is as follows :) 


Exutsit 3 
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Colonel Aurens. This house was situated very isolated, and there 
was no other building in a distance of about 2 to 3 kilometers. As 
I said, it was situated in very beautiful landscape, and, for Russian 
conditions, it was an extremely nice and splendorous building, as far 
as the outer view was concerned, as well as the inside construction. 
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For instance, there were balconies all around the house, on the ground 
floor and the first floor. It contained approximately 20 rooms, that is, 
the main building contained about 20 rooms. There were two bath- 
rooms and a cinema room, and the apparatus was built in. Two 
rooms were sort of halls, on the ground floor as well as on the first floor. 

‘There were buildings for functional purposes, containing a very 
large kitchen, and there were further rooms for servants. There was 
water installation and central heating. Furthermore, there was a big 
garage and a workshop in a neighboring building, a steam bath, 
stables, and a tennis court and, furthermore, a rifle range. 

Mr. Fioop, A rifle range. 

Colonel Aurens. For pistol shooting. 

As I said before, the front of the building was on a slope to the 
Dneiper, and the back part was surrounded by the forest. The part 
from the road which led from the Dnieper Castle to the main road had 
several roads through the forest, which you could use for taking walks. 
The whole building gave the impression of a real castle. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever hear, during the time you were there, any 
rumors or statements as to what this castle was used for during the 
Russian occupation days ¢ 

Colonel Aurens. I did not hear any rumors as to that, at least not 
at first, and I was under the impression that probably during the 
times of the Czar, this must have been the summer place of some 
prince, and this prince was supposed to have had a farm in Mikolino, 
where there were still ruins of another big building. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever hear that the Castle had been used during 
the Army occupation days, right before the Germans got there, as an 
NKVD rest home or convalescent home ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. As I said before, this area, this Dnieper Castle 
and the forest of about one square kilometer was fenced in, and there 
were rumors that the civilian population, before the beginning of the 
war, were not permitted to enter this area, which was guarded by 
guards. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the answer to my question? Did you ever hear, 
when you were there, that this was used as an NKVD rest home or 
convalescent home, the castle? Can you answer yes or no? 

Colonel Anrens. I did not hear for what purposes it was used, but 
it was said that commissars had been there. 

Mr. F.ioop. You said a minute ago that a certain area within sight 
of this fenced forest was used, or the Russians or somebody said that 
it was “Verboten.” Who told you that? Where did you hear that 
story ? 

Colonel Anmrens. My soldiers said that the civilian population had 
indicated that to them. 

Mr. FLoop. How many men were on your staff at your regimental 
command headquarters at the Dnieper Castle? 

Colonel Anrens. When I took over the regiment, there were about 
50; later on, half as many, about 25. 

Mr. Fioop. How many noncommissioned officers and how many 
commisioned officers in your regimental staff were there at the castle ! 

Colonel Anrens. In the beginning, there were three officers; later 
on, there were only two; and about five to six noncommissioned 
= At times there may have been seven noncommissioned 
officers. 
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Mr. Fxuoop. How many individuals, noncommissioned and commis- 
sioned, at your regimental staff headquarters, carried sidearms, 
pistols ¢ o's : 

Colonel Anrens. The noncommissioned officers carried pistols. 

Mr. Fioop. How many ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. Each noncommissioned officer, one pistol. 

Mr. Fioop. How many noncommissioned officers were there / 

Colonel Aurens. Five to six. 

Mr. Fioop. Did the officers carry sidearms ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. Also one pistol each. 

Mr. FLoop. How many officers carried pistols? 

Colonel Anrens. Each officer, one pistol. And in the beginning, 
we were four oflicers and later on we were three. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you responsible for your own security measures 
as the regimental commanding officer ¢ 

Colonel Anmrens. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Fioop. What security measures did you set up after you took 
over from Colonel Bedenk? 

Colonel AHrens. I arranged the defense of the regimental staff so 
that it could be defended with very few people. I had the firewood 
piled up around the house in such a way that it built sort of a wall. 

Mr. Fioop. When you took over from Colonel Bedenk in November 
of 1941, was the area cordoned off, “Verboten,” with armed guards 
all around the forest and the highway ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. It was not cordoned off, nor was it forbidden to 
enter the area. 

Mr. Froop. Congressman Dondero this morning asked General 
Oberhaeuser whether or not Bedenk or you had the area posted with 
signs that anybody that trespassed there would be shot. Did you put 
up any signs of that sort; or when you got there and took over from 
Bedenk, were there any such signs up? 

Colonel Anrens. No. 

Mr. Frioop. Did you have any other duties in the general area, 
other than being commanding officer of the communications regi- 
ment ¢ 

Colonel Aurens. Yes. I also had the task of defending the west- 
ern part of Smolensk, from January 1942 on. 

Mr. FLoop. What was the nature of that task? 

Colonel Aurens. The army group was at that time threatened 
by the Russians breaking through at Bjloj. 

If I remember correctly, the spelling is B-j-l-o-). 

At that time the troop units stationed in the area west of Smolensk 
were taken together into a defense unit, and this defense unit was 
technically under my command. 

Mr. Fioop. Under your command for those technical reasons, did 
you conduct any maneuvers of any sort in the area? Did you con- 
duct any practice maneuvers? 

Colonel Aurens. First of all, we built fortifications, and after they 
were finished, they were occupied just for the purpose of practic- 
ing. 

Mr. Froop, What I mean is: Did you conduct any practice man- 
euvers of your defense troops in the Katyn Forest area ¢ 
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Colonel Anrens. No. I had nothing to do with these practice 
maneuvers. These practice maneuvers were carried out by the troop 
units themselves, and this was done particularly in the area north 
of Smolensk. 

Mr. Fioop. Was there any shooting going on in the practice 
maneuvers ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. No. 

Mr. FLoop. During the time that you were in the Smolensk area, 
from November of 1940, when you took over, did you see any Polish 
prisoners of any category in that area? 

Colonel Aurens. No; I did not. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever receive any order from General Ober- 
haeuser or from the supreme command, or from any SS generals 
or anybody else, to kill any prisoners of war, especially Poles? 

Colonel Anrens. No; I did not. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you hear of any shooting of Poles going on in the 
Katyn Forest area near your headquarters at any time, before you 
got there or while you were there / 

Colonel Anrens. No, I did not. But I certainly would have heard 
it if it had happened. 

Mr. Fioop. Would it have been possible for the execution of 4,000 
Polish officers to have taken place within a few hundred meters of 
your regimental staff headquarters, day or night, during the time 
you were in command, that you would not, first, have heard about it 
or, secondly, seen it? 

Colonel Anrens. This is completely impossible. This was im- 
possible also for the reason that our staff headquarters was very close 
to the headquarters of the army group, and no one was doing any 
shooting there. This was just impossible. 

Mr. Fioop. You had Russians on your regimental staff, did you; 
domestic workers? 

Colonel Anrens. Yes; so-called “Hivis.” There were four. 

Mr. Fioop. Men and women ? 

Colonel Anrens. The “Hivis” were men. They were former 
Russian prisoners of war, and they were very nice and very skilled 
in their work and very nice in their attitude towards the staff. 

Chairman Mappen. I might announce at this time that we have a 
number of very important witnesses tomorrow, and the sessions to- 
morrow will start at 9:30. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever hear them discuss, or did they tell you 
or any of your brother officers, about the shooting of Poles in the 
area, or rumors of them? 

Colonel Anrens. No. And they could not do that because they 
came from quite another area of Russia. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever give any orders to your Russian civilian 
workers or POW’s that they were not to leave the Dnieper Castle, 
they were not to walk in the area, they were not to enter any of the 
rooms of the Dnieper Castle, unless with German escort? 

Colonel Anrens. The answer to your first question is no. In our 
Staff Headquarters, we had extremely secret material, in particular, 
maps; and therefore the rooms in which this secret material was kept 
could not be entered by anyone else except the officers in charge. But, 
although, the cleaning of the quarters could not be done except under 
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supervision, because in there were several things which they would 
not like to be seen except if someone else was around. 

Mr. Froop. In 1943, during the period of time you were there and 
in command, do you know of any convoys of trucks, above normal 
transport and above normal traffic, that were bringing in, or said to be 
bringing in, thousands of dead bodies from other areas, in 1943? 

Colonel Anrens. No, I do not. That is impossible. 

Mr. Fioop. You were present at Katyn, in the Dnieper Castle, in 
April of 1943, when the Germans made their announcement of the 
discovery of the bodies, were you not ? 

Colonel Anrens. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. How long had you been in the Dnieper Castle in the 
Katyn woods before April of 1943? 

Colonel Anrens. I was in the Dnieper Castle from November 1941 
to August 1943. During the last weeks, in August 1943, I was not 
permanently in the Dnieper Castle, but partly I stayed in Vyazma, 
because the staff of the army group had been transferred back to that 
location. 

Mr. Froop. In any event, you had been in the area from November 
of 1941 until April 1943, and you had been walking around in the 
area and back and forth all that time; had you not? 

Colonel Anrens. In general, I stayed over the week ends in the 
staff headquarters in Katyn; whereas, during the week, I used to stay 
with my troop units at the front. 

Mr. Fioop. Regardless of that, the fact remains that you know these 
graves were found just a few meters from your headquarters, at the 
Dnieper Castle; is not that correct? 

Colonel Anrens. Yes, of course; 600 meters away from the regi- 
mental staff headquarters. 

Mr. Fioop. From November of 1941 until April 13, 1943, you had 
been living in the Dnieper Castle; you had been living in the head- 
quarters just a few hundred meters from where these graves were 
found, and you had no idea they were there; you never saw them or 
heard about them ; is that what you want to say? 

Colonel Anrens. I never saw them, and I even could not have seen 
them because if you saw how these graves were built, you need not be 
astonished that we did not see them. It was just impossible to see 
them. 

There were many more graves, and some of them were immediately 
in front of my house door. There were about 20 or 30 graves. I had 
no idea about them and still they were there. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever see any birch crosses on any graves in the 
vicinity of where the Germans uncovered the Polish bodies, at any 
time ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. I saw one birch cross. I only saw one birch cross, 
This was among brushes on a little hill. The ground was rather 
uneven, and it was covered with birch trees of about four or five years 
of age. And there was brush around, and there I saw one birch cross. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever ask anybody about the birch cross? Did 
it have enough significance to you for you to ask your people what it 
was or how it got there? 

Colonel Anrens. In the vicinity of this area, there had been fighting 
going on, and there were quite a number of graves there. There were 
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more graves there. Partly they were graves with crosses on them and 
helmets, so that you know there were graves. 

And then there were also small hills, where you could assume that 
these were supposed to be graves, but they were a little apart from 
this area. 

But it was nothing particular to find a cross in this area; you could 
also find it on the road or on the airfield, that some troop unit put a 
cross there for some reason. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have any reports from any of your people in 
that area, or from any of your command, about the graves of Polish 
officers, or big graves, or bones being found in the area where later 
the Katyn graves were discovered? Did you have any such con- 
versations? Did you do anything about it? 

Colonel Anrens. One has to differentiate to distinguish between 
several rumors. There rumors about these mass shootings which 
allegedly were going on around Katyn, and then there were other 
rumors about this Kommissar who had been in this area, long, long 
ago, about 1920. And the population told about things that had hap- 
pened, about which they were not sure. 

The rumors mentioned first, the rumors as to mass shootings, I 
did not hear; but toward the middle of 1942, now and then it was 
said and remarks were made that, allegedly, while this Kommissar 
had been there long, long ago, and when this whole area was fenced 
in, that shootings had been going on. I did not attach too much 
significance to these rumors because I had seen the G.P.U. prisons 
in Smolensk and I was under the impression that the executions were 
carried out there. 

Mr. Frioop. Had you heard that in the Katyn area the Russians 
had made a burial place of the vicinity of your headquarters for ex- 
ecuted Russian civilians? 

Colonel Anrens. No, I had not. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever talk to any Russians at any time, who 
lived around the Katyn Forest; any people who lived there? 

Colonel Anrens. Yes; and after the graves had been found. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the nature of that conversation ? 

Colonel Anrens. In our area we had a Russian couple who were 
beekeepers. They had a number of beehives, and that is why they were 
there. And this couple had contact with our staff. And after the 
graves had been opened, the husband, who spoke German, told me 
that he originally lived between Katyn and Gniezdowo, and they 
were living a little off the road, and there they observed that rail- 
road cars, big cars, were coming, of approximately 50 tons each, and 
in each of thesé cars there were about 200 people. 


( Nore.—Refer to exhibit 78.) 


Mr. Froop. Just a minute. When was that? 

Colonel Anrens. That was in the end of April 1943; when he told 
me that it was the end of April 1943. 

Mr. Fioop. When did these Russian people tell you that the things 
they were telling you about happened ? 

Colonel Aurens. According to his statement, in March and April 
1940, 

And that these people then were put on trucks, and they were 
fettered, and then they disappeared in this area and shots were heard. 
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Mr. Frioop. Do you remember the names of those Russian people? 

Colonel Anrens. I had been seeing a member of my regimental staff 
a short while ago. This man’s name is Hoerfle and he is living in 
Moorbach, and this man remembers the name of these Russian people. 
He told me that a short time ago. 

Mr. F.ioop. During the time you were in command there, did you 
ever put up in your quarters, groups of up to 25 in number, of any 
kind of special German troops who did not belong to your own regi- 
ment ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. No; never. And that could not be done; it was 
impossible. 

Mr. Fioop. General Oberhaeuser told us this morning that he had 
great respect for you and for Colonel Bedenk and that he trusted you 
both implicitly, and that he was satisfied that if there was any infor- 
mation around there dealing with graves or these matters we are 
talking about and that if either of you two knew about it you would 
have told him. You heard him say that. 

Colonel Aurens. Of course, it is correct, because if there were 
graves, he did see them himself. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you told us of a lot of rumors and a lot of 
reports that were being brought to you. Why did you not communi- 
ate with General Oberhaeuser and tell him of all this information 
that was being brought to you about this area ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. There were not many rumors. More or less, they 
were just remarks, isolated remarks, by members of my staff, and I 
did not consider them anything else but occasional remarks. General 
Oberhaeuser and I were in war and we were occupied with our tasks 
day and night and were completely occupied with work. So we had 
no time to talk about things which were not directly to the point. 
And, besides, I considered these rumors or remarks very unimportant. 

Nevertheiess, when General von Gersdorff visited me one—it was in 
the summer of 1942; probably in August 1942, during the afternoon— 
during an afternoon we talked about the Dnieper Castle and what 
this Dnieper Castle might have been used for before, and we also 
were talking about the rumor that a commissar had been there be- 
fore. 

And on this occasion I mentioned to General von Gersdorff—and 
I did it quite incidentally—that apparently and according to what 
the soldiers told me, some time ago, people must have been shot there. 
But this referred to the second kind of rumor I mentioned before, 
long, long before the war. 

Mr. Donvero. You had nothing to do with the exhumations and 
the proceedings that took place on the part of the Germans after the 
bodies had been exhumed in April of 1943 and the announcement 
was made; you were not in command of those exhumations after 
that, were you? 

Colonel Anrens. No; I had nothing to do with that. We only 
had to suffer from it. : 

Mr. Fioop. Would you be able to identify a picture of the railroad 
station at Gniezdowo if you saw it, do you think? 

Colonel Anrens. I assume so, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you have this picture marked as “Exhibit No. 4’? 
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(The picture referred to marked for identification as “Exhibit No. 
4” follows:) 


Exutsir No. 4 


Railroad station at Gniezdowo, Russia 
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Mr. Fuioop. I now show the witness exhibit No. 4 and ask him 
whether or not he can identify that picture? 

Colonel Anrens. I would not be able to identify it with certainty. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you think it is? 

Colonel Anrens. It might be that this picture was taken at the time, 
of the station of Gniezdowo, when I was not there yet, because, as 
far as I can see, there are a few trains on the picture which I do not 
remember from the time I was there, if these trains were destroyed 
trains and not just trains passing through. 

I would not be able to identify it with certainty. 

Mr. Froop. Very well. That is all. 

Colonel Anrens. Judging from the size, it might be the station; 
but I do not remember it correctly, although I saw it several times 
from the air. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Witness, when did you first hear of the Rus- 
sian charge in which they named you as the party responsible for 
the killing of these Polish officers? 

Colonel Anrens. In February 1946. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That was before you testified at the Nurem- 
berg trial? 

Colonel Anrens. Yes, and I heard it over the radio in a report 
given by reporter Gustav Ohlmann. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And did you later read the entire Russian re- 
port é 

Colonel Anrens. When, immediately after having heard the report, 
I went to see Dr. Stahmer at Nurnberg, I learned more details about 
this report from Dr. Stahmer, and later on, he also furnished me 
with excerpts from this report. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You know that in this report the Russians 
charged you were there in the months of July, August, September, 
and October 1941, do you not? 

Colonel Aurens. I do not know that. All I know is that they 
charged me with having shot 4,200, respectively 11,000 Polish officers 
during the time between the Ist and the 20th of September 1941. 

Mr. Macurowicz. As you testified here before, you were not there 
in those months, were you? 

Colonel Anrens. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What have you done since 1946 to prove con- 
clusively that you were not there in those months? 

Colonel Anrens. I immediately put myself at the disposal of the 
Nuremberg court without being asked, and I even had difficulty in being 
heard because we were rejected as witnesses, and it was only due to the 
initiative of Mr. von Eichborn that we were heard and interrogated. 

Mr. Macurowicz, Have you made any efforts in the meantime to find 
any documents to show you were not there in those months? 

Colonel Anrens. I did not consider that necessary because there are 
hundreds and hundreds of people with whom I was together every day 
who could testify I was together with them in Halle. I could bring 
hundreds and hundreds of people to testify, but I do not have docu- 
ments. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did you hire any local Russian women from 
that area to help in your kitchen and other similar duties ? 
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Colonel Anrens. That had already been done when I came there 
and some of them remained and new workers came. There was a con- 
stant change-over of these workers and I did not bother about that in 
detail. 

Mr. Macwrowrcz. You don’t speak Russian, do you? 

Colonel Anrens. No, I do not. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. And in speaking to them, you used an interpreter, 
did you not? 

Colonel Anrens. I never spoke with them, except for the Hiwis. 
I never talked to the female workers. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Didn’t you have an interpreter whose first name 
was Johann who acted for you as an interpreter in talking to these 
women who were used in the kitchen ? 

Colonel Anrens. No, I never went into the kitchen and talked to 
the women. That never happened. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, the Russians charged that you personally 
instructed at least three of these women, through your interpreter, that 
they should not come to and from work except through certain defi- 
nitely described roads and only in the company of soldiers. Did you 
ever personally issue such instructions? 

Colonel Aurens. No, I never gave such an order. I did not have 
an interpreter at all. There were some people who spoke some Rus- 
sian. It might be possible that some of them told these people that 
they should do all this and that they had told them that, but I didn’t 
bother about that at all and I certainly didn’t give such an order. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you have a German, whose first name was 
Gustav, who was a cook there? Do you remember that? 

Colonel Anrens. Yes, he fell in action. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Was Gustav the one that handled the hiring of 
these women ? 

Colonel Anrens. No, Gustav was their superior. He had them 
under him. The hiring was done by a noncommissioned officer by the 
name of Rose who was in charge of kitchen supplies. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. How did you first find out about the finding of the 
graves, and when ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. First of all, I heard it through official channels, as 
was pointed out this morning by General Oberhaeuser, but, apart from 
that, I had some personal experience and by a mere accident I found 
some human bones, or rather, these bones were brought to me. This 
was in connection with the story about the wolf which I do not want 
to tell here. Now, these human bones were brought to me and I as- 
sumed that they belonged to some people who had fallen in action, and 
I informed the officer in charge of war graves that he should look into 
that. The finding of such graves was nothing unusual and, therefore, 
this was not mentioned in particular and no one made any fuss about 
that. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. When was that? 

Colonel Anrens. This was approximately at the end of January 
1943, or at the beginning of February when these graves were dug open 
by the wolf. ‘These bones were brought to me approximately 4 weeks 
later when the snow had thawed away because these graves were 
situated toward the south, on the southern slope of one of these mass 
graves. There was a little hole there and the Hiwis found these bones, 
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but they were brought to me about 4 weeks later. I should say toward 
the middle of March 1943. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Prior to that time, did you have any knowledge 
of the existence of those graves / 

Colonel Anrens. No, I did not. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you have a noncommissioned officer working 

inder you by the name of Rose ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. Yes, this is the one I mentioned before who was in 
charge of supplies and who also hired these Russian women. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Have you ever been instructed by anyone as to 
what you should say at this he: ir ing ¢ 

( ‘olon vel Anrens. No. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Of course, you realize the gravity of the charges 
made against you by the —_ ans, do you not ¢ 

Colonel Aurens. Yes, of course, I realize that, but, of course, I 
wasn't there. I did all + ae in absentia. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Have you been charged as a party defendant of 
the Nurnberg trial / 

Colonel Anrens. No, I have not, and after I had given my testi- 
mony the whole affair was dropped because it had been proved I 
arrived in Russia only in November. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Has it ever occurred strange to you that although 
the Russ li ins, be fore the Nur nberg tr F al, Cc ‘hi ar ved you dire ctly as being 
the one guilty as the person who committed the murders, yet you were 
never named party defendant in Nurnberg ! 

Colonel Anrens. Of course, this did seem strange to me and I did 
not know why this was like that, but, of course, they had given my 
name as Arnes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When they spoke of Oberstleutnant Arnes you 
knew there was only one person who could answer that description— 
that was yourself, is that not correct ? 

Colonel Atmrens. I have read the charge and all this is supposed 
to have happened during the fall of 1941 but, at that time, I was not 
in this area and all that was said in the Russian report or charge hap- 
pened approximately 1 year later apparently as it was described in the 
Russian report, and the newspaper Taegliche Rundschau also gave 
this story again now and everything the Russians write there and 
which actually happened in 1942, similar to the way they described it 
as having happened in 1941, and they even gave more details in this 
newspaper concerning girls, but I do not want to go into that. 
All this is said to have happened in 1941 when I was not there but 
when Colonel Bedenk was there, and, actually, everything happened 
approximately one year later. 

Mr. Macurowicz. There is one other significant matter in the Rus- 
sian document which has not been commented on, but I want you to 
tell me what you have to say about it. In this charge they claim that 
battalion 537 posed under the pretext that it was a signal battalion, but 
it actually wasn’t. Now, what have you to say about that? 

Colonel Anrens. As far as I can recollect, the Russian report calls 
this battalion a construction battalion. Furthermore, in front of our 
regimental staff headquarters there was a flag and this was a square 
flag. Now, regimental flags were square flags, whereas the battalion 
flags were triangular flags. 
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Mr. Macurowrcz. I'll read to you paragraph 3 of the general con- 
clusions of the so-called Russian Special Commission: “The mass 
shootings of Polish prisoners of war in the Katyn Forest were carried 
out by a | German militar ‘y organization hiding behind the conventional! 
name of headquarters of the Five Hundred and Thirty-seventh Engi- 
neering Battalion, which was headed by Lieutenant Colonel Arnes 
and his subordinates, Lieutenant Rokst and Second Lieutenant Hodt.” 

Colonel AHRENS. it is said there we took as a disguise the name of 
an engineering battalion and I want to ask the question here: “For 
whom did we have to use it as a disguise ¢” 

Mr. Macurowrcz. You will have to ask the Russians that question, 
I'm afraid. I can’t answer it. 

Colonel Aunrens. I just ask this question because you read the Rus- 


sian document to me. 

In front of our staff headquarters there was our regimental flag and 
on this flag there was written: “HNR 537,” Heeresgruppe Nachr ichten 
Regiment, army group signal regiment 537. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I gather then that you deny that you were hiding 
behind any masquerade and that you were actually the kind of bat- 
talion you say you were? 

Colonel Anrens. May I have the sketch which General Oberhaeuser 
put before the committee this morning? There you can see that. May 


I ask the General to put it at my disposal at this minute. 
( Nore.—Refer to exhibit 74.) 


Mr. FLoop. General Oberhaeuser had left. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That’s all. 

Colonel Anrens. May I say one thing more in addition ? 

Chairman Mappen. Yes, go ahead. 

Colonel Aurens. Our regimental flag showed very clearly the name 
and the troop unit of our battalion because that is what the flag was 
there for so that people who wanted to come to us could find us. 

Mr. Donvero. Did I understand you correctly and did the commit- 
tee understand you correctly that the first to find these graves were 
the wolves and wild animals? 

Colonel Anrens. One wolf had been digging there. That could be 
seen from a trace, but, at that time, it was winter and there was snow 
and ice there and we did not know yet that they were graves, but, after 
the snow had thawed, one could see that they were graves and that 
the wolf had been digging for bones. 

Chairman Mappen. You have covered the facts in your testimony 
and answered the questions asked and added comments very well and, 
of course, the committee realizes that you have been charged with a 
serious international crime in this report here and we are glad to give 
you an opportunity today to tell your side and to tell the facts in your 
testimony. If there is anything else that you would like to say to 
the committee, we would be glad to hear it and, if not, you can be 
excused. 

Colonel Anrens. I have nothing to add. I just want to thank the 
committee that I was given an opportunity to give my testimony here. 

Chairman Mappen. Thank you. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I want you to know that the committee was will- 
ing to give the equal opportunity to those charged with the crime 
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from the Russian group, but that they apparently did not care to 
benefit from that opportunity. 

Chairman Mappen. In other words, this committee has invited the 
Russian Government to appear before this committee, but they have 
rejected that invitation. 

Colonel Anrens. I really do regret that. 

Chairman Mappen. Thank you. 

We'll take a recess for about 3 minutes and then will hear from 
General Rudolph von Gersdorff. 

(Whereupon, a recess was taken.) 

Chairman Mappen. General von Gersdorff. 


TESTIMONY OF RUDOLPH VON GERSDORFF (THROUGH THE 
INTERPRETER ECKHARDT VON HAHN) 


Chairman Mappen. The counsel will read a statement to you. 

Mr. Mitcue... Before you testify, it is our wish to invite your 
attention to the fact that under German law you will not be liable for 
slander or libel, either in criminal or in civil proceedings, for any- 
thing you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. 
At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Gov- 
ernment of the United States nor the Congress of the United States 
assumes any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or 
slander proceedings which may arise as the result of your testimony. 

Do you understand the statement ? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. You will be sworn, General. 

Do you solemnly swear, by God the Almighty, that you will testify 
to your own knowledge of ‘the facts concerning these hearings and 
to the truth, so help you God? 

General von Gersporrr. I swear, so help me God. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your full name? 

General von GersporFr. Rudolph Christof Friehardt von Gersdorff. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you ever identified with the German armed 
forces? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes, I was an officer on active service, a 
professional officer. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the highest rank you reached in the armed 
services ¢ 

General von Gersporrr. Major General. 

Mr. Firoop. What was your rank and what was the nature of your 
duty in 1941 on the so-called eastern or Russian front ? 

General von Grrsporrr. From April 1941, to September 1943, I 
was third general staff officer of the army group center which cor- 
responds to the position of G-2 in the United States Army. 

Mr. FLoop. By G-—2, you mean intelligence? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes, my main duties were to collect in- 
formation about the enemy. Besides, I was in charge of counterintel- 
ligence, propaganda, and care of the troops. 

Mr. Fioop. You were, in other words, chief of intelligence of the 
army group center ¢ 

General von Gersporrr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What was your rank? 
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General von Gersporrr. At first, I was a major and was then pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel subsequently. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you were the Colonel von Gersdorff who has been 
referred to in the Smolensk area as chief of intelligence between July 
and December of 1941 ? 

General von Gersporrr. It couldn't possibly be anyone else but 
me, but, at that time, I was merely a major on the general staff. 

Mr. Fioop. And you were the Colonel von Gersdorff referred to in 
1943 as being chief of intelligence in the Smolensk area? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you move into the Smolensk army group 
center command ? 

General von Gersporrr. I moved into the Smolensk area with the 
staff of the central army group in the first days of September 1941, 
but, on a previous occasion, I had already visited this area once. 

Mr. Fioop. When, and why? 

General von Gersporrr. I do not exactly recollect the date, but 
it must have been late in July or early in August of the same year, 
and it was my practice to enter an area which had just been conquered 
as quickly as possible, being chief of intelligence, so as to have an op 
portunity of interrogating important Russian prisoners that had 
been brought in. 

Mr. Fioop. How many days were you in the Smolensk area on that 

visit after the combat troops moved forward ? 

General von Gersporrr. I co not recollect the exact number of days, 
but it was only a few days after the combat troops had gone forward. 

Mr. F'Loop. As chief of intelligence and one of your duties being, 
as you described, the interrogation of combat troops taken in that area, 
on that visit to the Smolensk area did you interrogate any Polish: 
prisoners of any category ? 

General von Gersporrr. During the whole Russian campaign, | 
never saw or interrogated a I olish prisoner. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever see any dead ones? 

General von Gersporrr. After the dead bodies of the Polish officers 
in Katyn Forest had been exhumed, I saw Polish dead for the first 
time. 

Mr. Fioop. That’s the only time you saw any live Polish officers, 
soldiers, or enlisted personnel, between July 1942, and the time the 
bodies were exhumed at Katyn in April 1943? 

General von Gersvorrr. Yes; they were the first and only Poles, 
dead ones in this case, that I ever saw during the period mentioned. 

Mr. Fioop. During that period, did you ever hear from any of your 
widespread sources of intelligence in the Smolensk area that there 
were Polish prisoners, officers or enlisted personnel, hiding in the 
woods or hiding in the Russian villages ? 

General von Gersporrr. No, never. 

Mr. Fioop. During the same period of time did you ever, as chief 
of intelligence, direct any of your personnel to conduct regular round- 
ups and searches for Polish prisoners in the area ? 

General von Gersporrr. No. 

Mr. Fioop, Would anybody else have been able to issue such orders 
and conduct such intelligence operations without your knowledge or 
approval ¢ 
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General von Gersporrr. The only possibility would have been that 
the so-called Einsatzgruppen of the SD who were not under the juris- 
diction of the Central Army Group could have performed such duties, 
but, in view of the fact that the then chief of the police units was an 
officer by the name of Nebe who, already since 1938, secretly belonged 
to the resistance movement, I am certain that he would never have 
engaged in any such action without previously having contacted me 
about that. 

Mr. Fxoop. What resistance movement ? 

General von Gersporrr. The German resistance movement against 
Adolf Hitler and against National Socialism. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you a member of the movement ? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes: I was. 

Mr. Fiop. You mentioned something about the Einsatzgruppen. 
Were there Einsatzgruppen or Einsatzkommandos in the area of 
Smolensk when you moved in ? 

General von Gersporrr. In every area of an army group there were 
certain units of the so-called Einsatzgruppen which were under the 
direct order of higher SS and police chiefs. This high-ranking SS 
or police officer was under the direct command of Heinrich Himmler. 
His only instructions consisted in making contact with the staff of 
the army group. The army group, however, had the possibility of 
demanding that such Einsatzgruppen should be withdrawn in’ the 
case of these Einsatzgruppen hampering the strategical and tactical 
movements of the combat trops. We made very wide use of this op- 
portunity of getting rid of these Einsatzgruppen and, particularly 
within the area of the Four Army under Field Marshal von Kluge, 
these Einsatzgruppen were practically always far in the rear. Nebe 
always supported this action of ours. On the other hand, of course, 
he had to see that his Einsatzgruppen were also commissioned with 
some tasks so as not to make too bad an impression upon his higher 
command. 

Mr. Frioop. Did your outfit get rid of the Einsatzgruppen in your 
area at the time we are speaking about? 

General von Gersporrr. I do not quite clearly recollect whether at 
that time the Einsatzgruppen which was attached to the Fourth Army 
was in action or not. I believe that at the time when the Fourth Army 
took Smolensk, this Einsatzgruppen was not actually fighting in the 
front line but I have no clear recollection of that. 

Mr. Froop. Even if they were, in view of the nature of the com- 
manding officer and his liaison with the Wehrmacht, would it have 
been possible for Himmler to have ordered the commander of that 
Einsatzgruppe to have committed a murder at Katyn of 4,000 troops 
without your knowing about it? 

General von Gersporrr. This is utterly impossible, particularly in 
the spot where the murders actually took place and where the graves 
were subsequently found in view of the fact that this spot is located 
so near the highway leading from Vitebsk to Smolensk that it would 
have been absolute ly impossible to kill 4,000 people without lots of 
people passing along the highway noticing it. 

Mr. Froop. It would have been impossible for an order coming from 
the supreme command to the army group having to do with the killing 
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of Polish pene, particularly officers, without you, as chief of in- 
telligence, having heard about it, isn’t that so? 

General von Gersporrr. No; because such an order would have been 
transmitted to my command immediately and I would have known 
about it immediately, too. 

Mr. Fioop. Was any such order transmitted to your command or 
from a supreme command to an army group during the period of 
service you had in the Katyn-Smolensk area? 

General von GersporFr. No, never. 

Mr. Fioop. You heard General Oberhaeuser testify this morning, 
did you not? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fioop. And you heard Colonel Ahrens testify this afternoon, 
did you not ? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, directing your attention to that part of the testi- 
mony of those two officers having to do with the description of the 
Dnieper Castle and the area surrounding the castle, do you wish to 
add anything, any details, to what they said in that description ¢ 

General von Gersporrr. I fully agree with the statements of Gen- 
eral Oberhaeuser and Colonel Ahrens about the Dnieper Castle, but I 
would like to add the following: In the vicinity of Gniezdowo, there 
were prehistoric Russian cairns, old prehistoric tombs in caves. They 
were overgrown with shrubs and heavily so. They were actually in 
that area, so that was the reason why, when the graves of the Polish 
officers were discovered, we did not call it the murders of Gniezdowo, 
but to distinguish it from these old prehistoric tombs of Gniezdowo, 
we called it the murders of Katyn, so as not to get these two things 
mixed up. 

Mr. Fioop. Then these graves were actually closer to Gniezdowo 
than they were to the village of Katyn? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Who finally conferred the title of the Katyn Massacre 
on this thing? Did you do that? 

General von Gersporrr. This was done by my unit with the chief 
of our staff agreeing to it. 

Mr. Fioop. How did you first hear the story of Katyn? 

General von Gersporrr. My units contained a small command of 
military field police of about 8 to 10 men. In charge of this small 
police unit was the Field Police Secretary Voss. The duty of this field 
police unit consisted of security measures so as to guard security of the 
field marshal and of the staff headquarters. Therefore, I had in- 
structed Voss to watch carefully over the surroundings of these staff 
headquarters so as to make sure that no strangers, that is, people who 
did not belong there, should enter the area. 

Mr. Fioop. Who was Voss? 

General von Gersporrr. Voss was in charge of the small unit of 
military field police. He was a so-called military field police secre- 
tary, and his duties corresponded to the rank of lieutenant. Owing to 
his duties, Voss was in close contact with the population of the sur- 
roundings of our staff headquarters. One day Voss came to me and 
made the following report. 

Mr. F.oop. Just a moment. 

When, if you remember? 
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General von Gersporrr. I do not recollect the exact date, but it 
must have been in February 1943. 

Mr. Froop. All right, go ahead. 

General von GersporFF. Voss reported to me that Polish auxiliary 
volunteers who belonged to several infantry divisions which were 
marching up to the front line and who had taken up temporary quar- 
ters in Gniezdowo and the surroundings, had made inquiries on be- 
half of Poles in Poland for possible Polish prisoners in that area. 

Mr. Fxioop. Will you mark this picture as exhibit 5% 

(The document referred to was marked as “Frankfurt, Exhibit No. 
5,” and is as follows:) 





Military Field Police Secretary Voss (center) talking to two other German officers. 


Mr. F1oop. I now show you exhibit 5 and ask you whether or not 
you can identify the German officers on that picture? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes. 

The one in the center is Military Field Police Secretary Voss. 
The one on the left is a lieutenant whom I recognize, but I do not 
recollect his name. The one on the right resembles Professor Buhtz. 

Mr. F.Loop. Did you ever hear of a Lieutenant Slovenczik ¢ 

General von GersporFFr. I recognize the name now and I presume 
that he is the third man on this photograph which was just shown 
me. He belonged to a propaganda unit which was under the command 
of General Schenkendorff, commanding officer of the rear area. 

Mr. Fioop. Who was the immediate superior commander of Slo- 
venczik at Smolensk ¢ 

General von Gersporrr. Major Kotts, the commanding officer of this 
propaganda unit. 
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Mr. Fioop. Will you examine exhibit 5 again, in view of this con. 
versation, and direct your attention to the oflicer you have not yet 
identified, and tell us whether or not that could be Slovenczik / 

General von Gersvorrr. I believe that Slovenczik is the officer on 
the left side of the photograph. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. What did Voss have to say to you? 

General von Gersporrr. Voss reported to me that Russian inhab- 
itants of Gniezdowo had told the previously mentioned Polish aux- 
iliary volunteers that in spring, 1940, large transports of Polish 
aan ie had arrived by full train-loads at Gniezdowo station. 

‘hey clearly recognized them as Poles from their uniforms and also 
heard them speaking Polish to each other. Then, these Poles were 
taken away in large black prison vans from the station and they 
were taken to this forest which was located approximately 1 kilo- 
meter from the station and disappeared. The forest and the so- 
‘alled Dnieper Castle were at that time cordoned off by guards and 
nobody pean *P roach there. 

Mr. Foon. 1 a you exhibit 3 and ask you if you can identify it. 

General von Ga rrr. The picture shows the so-called Dnieper 
Castle where I was a visitor of Colonel Ahrens on two occasions. It 
was located only a few hundred meters away from the graves. 

Mr. F.oop. I show you exhibit 4 and ask you if you can identify 
that. 

General von Gersporrr. Yes; I clearly recognize this picture. 
It shows the crossing point of the railroad line at Gniezdowo sta- 
tion with the highway leading from Vitebsk to Smolensk. The road 
at that spot has an S-shaped bend. 

Mr. Fioop. We'll offer exhibit 4. 

After you cordoned off Dnieper Castle, after you had this informa- 
tion from Voss, whom did you report to, if anybody ? 

General von Gersporrr. I passed on this report to the 1-A; that 
is, the first general staff officer, and also to the chief of staff, and 
was instructed to inv estigate this matter further. 

Mr. Froop. What is the opposite number of the German 1-A on 
the table of organization? 

General von Gersporrr. I believe, G-3. 

Mr. Froop. Go ahead. 

General von Gersporrr. I thereupon instructed Voss to interrogate 
these Russian inhabitants of Gniezdowo under oath. The interro- 
gations confirmed everything we had heard about these Polish pris- 
oners. 

Mr. Froop. Did you talk to any Russian peasants yourself? 

General von Gersporrr. No; J did not talk to any because I do 
not know Russian, but, later on, I did speak to some of the Russian 
workers, with the help of an interpreter who were engaged upon the 
exhumation work. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you talk to them about? 

General von Gersporrr. I merely repeated the questions that they 
had already been asked during the first interrogations and, in addi- 
tion, asked them whether they could give ine more interesting details 
in the matter. 

Mr. Fioop. What instructions did you get from your superiors, if 
any, with reference to the exhumations of these bodies? 
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General von Gersporrr. As it became clear from the interrogation 
of these Russian civilians that something had happened there, orders 
came from above, from higher quarters, to investigate this matter 
thoroughly and to dig in the forest. At that time, we had no idea yet 
that it was matter of such a dreadfully large number of dead bodies. 
Professor Buhtz of Breslau University was put in charge of the ex- 
humations. He belonged to the chief quartermaster’s division and 
had to investigate any infringements of the Hague Convention. 

Mr. Fioop. Was he attached to the headquarters at Smolensk / 

General von Gersporrr. The division of the chief quartermaster 
was located or billeted in the city of Smolensk proper. 

Mr. Fioop. Then I gather you were in charge in the Katyn Forest 
area of the exhumations in a general way ¢ 

General von Gersporrr. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Whom did you designate in charge of security or in 
charge of the guard you told us about around the graves—that area? 

General von Gersporrr. In the beginning, the previously mentioned 
military field police unit took up the security duty. Afterwards, a 
company of Polish volunteers took up guard duty and mounted guard 
near the graves. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you remember the name of the German officer you 
designated in charge ¢ 

General von Grersporrr. No; I do not recollect the name. 

Mr. Fioop. When did the exhumations, the diggings, start, if you 
remember ¢ 

General voN Gersporrr. As far as I recollect, in March 1943. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you recal! the Polish Red Cross being connected 
in any way with the exhumations ? 

General von Gersporrr. The Polish Red Cross was advised at once 
and requested to send delegates to Katyn who would supervise and 
arrange the exhumations. In addition, the International Red Cross in 
Geneva was also advised, but I presume this was done via the Foreign 
Office in Berlin. 

Mr. Fioop. When did the exhumations stop ? 

General von Grersporrr. The exhumations stopped in June or July 
at the height of the summer, and this was done on the advice of military 
physicians which we had there, who feared that the terrible stench of 
the dead bodies would have some noxious effects on the health of the 
men engaged in the task. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you visit the graves during the course of the exhn- 
mations between—when did you say they started ? 

General von Gersporrr. In March. 

Mr. Fioop. In March. And in the summer, when they were finished, 
did you visit the area? 

General von Gersporrr. I visited the graves three or four times, pos- 
sibly more often. 

Mr. Fioop. Were visiting delegations received in the area during 
the course of the exhumations? 

General von Gersporrr. The Ministry of Propaganda in Berlin had 
very many, or a large number of commissions come to the graves to 
see them. I welcomed a delegation of journalists to the graves, and 
also a delegation of experts of judicial medicine. This latter commis- 
sion consisted of members from all the countries which could be reached 
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from Germany at that time. Furthermore, commissions of American, 

British, French, and Polish prisoners of war also came to see the 
aves. I alsosaw the Archdeacon of Krakow, Dr. Yazinski. 

- Mr. Fioop. Any other delegations of any kind? 

General von Gersporrr. There was also a great number of German 
delegations, many of them from troop units, but also delegations that 
came directly from Germany. 

Mr. Fioop. Were any prisoner of war visitors received at the Katyn 
grave during the exhumation ¢ 

General von Gersvorrr. Yes, in the first place, Polish officers, but 
they were also British and French officers, and, as far as I recollect, 
also several American officers. 

Mr. F.Loop. Would you say that during the 4 months during which 
the exhumations were going on there were hundreds or thousands of 
visitors of all kinds received in the area? 

General von Gersporrr. I would say, rather, thousands. 

Mr. F.oop. Did you see the bodies yourself during the exhumation ¢ 

General von Gersporrr. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you describe for us, briefly, what you saw as the 
bodies were exhumed ? 

General von Gersporrr. In the first place, the mass grave was 
opened, which was approximately 10 meters long and 20 meters wide, 
and very deep. In this grave the dead bodies of the Polish officers were 
stacked in 12 layers on top of each other. Then later on a second grave 
was opened, which was not quite as large as the first one, but in that 
grave all the dead bodies were fettered. They had their hands tied 
up. It may be assumed that in that case these Polish prisoners had 
perhaps tried to resist at the very last moment. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you see bodies with their hands tied behind their 
back yourself? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fioop. What were they tied with? 

General von Gersporrr. As far as I recollect, it was either wire or 
cord, but they were tied up, fettered, in a typically Russian manner. 

Mr. Foon. Could it have been wire in some cases and cord in others? 

General von Gersporrr. That I do not recollect any more. 

Mr. Froop. Will you demonstrate on the interpreter the manner in 
which those hands and arms were tied behind their backs, the backs 
of the corpses? 

General von Gersporrr. Not exactly, but approximately. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, stand up and do the best you can, as you best 
recollect. 

[The witness indicated. ] 

Mr. F.ioop. The witness demonstrates on the interpreter the cross- 
ing of the left arm and the right arm at the wrists at about the small 
of the black. 

And they were tied in that manner; is that it? 

General von GrrsporFr. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. In what way were they tied, as you best recollect? Will 
you point out? 

General von Gersporrr. I do not remember the details. Many of 
the dead bodies had sacks or tunics pulled over their heads, and these 
sacks or tunics were tied fast around the waist. 
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Mr. Fioop. You saw that yourself? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you observe any of the corpses with sawdust in 
the mouths? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes. I remember now that Professor 
Buhtz established this fact in one or a few cases. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you see the International Commission conducting 
post mortems or autopsies there at the grave? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes. I welcomed them personally and 
also spoke to them. 

Mr. F.Loop. Did you see post mortems or autopsies being performed 
upon the bodies of several hundred of these dead officers by German 
commissions by Dr. Buhtz and two other Germans? 

General von Gersporrr. On that occasion 1 was not present per- 
sonally, but I saw myself foreign physicians carrying out autopsies. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, the committee has a great deal of detailed evi- 
dence, scientific and from observation of scientists and laymen who 
visited the graves at Katyn, having to do with the depth of the graves, 
the surroundings, when the graves were opened, and the detailed 
conditions of the decomposed state of the corpses and the conditions 
of the uniforms, but we would like you to add, because of your impor- 
tant position in the area, your comments briefly on the condition of 
the corpses and uniforms or documents found there, if any. 

General von Gersporrr. The dead bodies were still being held 
together by the uniforms, but the state of decay was already very 
far advanced, although the soil in which the bodies were buried was 
very sandy. All the corpses had at least one or two bullet holes where 
the bullets had left the skull, which were either in the forehead or 
near the eyes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you demonstrate again on the interpreter the 
point of entry and the point of exit of the bullet ? 

(The witness indicated.) 

Mr. Fioop. The witness indicates with his finger on the interpreter 
the point of entry as being at about the base of the skull and the 
neck line, and the point of exit as being in the forehead between the 
hairline and the eyebrow. 

General von Gersporrr. Almost every dead body had an amulet, 
or these little crosses—what do you call them ¢ 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Crosses? 

Mr. Fioop. Scapular or crucifix. 

General von Gersporrr. Scapular; yes. It was under their under- 
wear, on their chests. Otherwise no real valuables were found on 
them. 

Mr. Foon. I suppose you are aware that many Poles are Roman 
Catholic? 

General von Gersporrr. I would assume that practically all of them 
were Roman Catholic. 

Mr. Froop. And one of the practices of Roman Catholics is the 
wearing of a scapular or crucifix around the neck? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes. These crucifixes and other items had 
not been removed from the dead bodies, probably, because they had 
been wearing them under their shirts. 
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Mr. Frioop. And would only be of little value to whoever remove:! 
them ¢ 

General von Gersporrr. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. And probably would be of little value to whoever was 
removing things from the bodies at the time? 

General von Gersporrr. Only in the case of the dead bodies of two 
generals, evidently one gold cigarette case and a golden ring were 
found. On the other hand, a large number of documents were fown|! 
on all the other bodies. These documents consisted of diaries, note 
books, and letters from their next of kin or friends. In addition to 
that, there were also many photographs. They also had large amounts 
of paper bank notes, Polish zloty, which at that time had been taken 
out of circulation. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure the general is aware that the date of the 
burial of these bodies is so material as to be, perhaps, controlling in 
determining the guilt of the parties responsible for the murder. 

General von Gersporrr. Yes; that is quite clear to me. 

Mr. Fioop. In view of that situation, or that possibility, General, 
do you have any observations to make with reference to the latest 
date found on any documents on these bodies that you are now 
describing ¢ 

General von Gersporrr. I saw very many of these documents my- 
self—that is, the originals. The most interesting items were diaries 
which had been written in great detail. I remember a diary of one 
Polish officer who related the events as follows: He relates, at first, 
how they were being kept in a Russian POW camp located at Kozielsk. 
He further relates how, in March 1940, they were taken away in rail 
road cars. 

When they left they had not the slightest idea as to where thev were 
going. However, hopes were rising high when they ascertained that 
they were traveling in a westward direction. They could also estab- 
lish that they were passing through the town of Roslavl, and that 
they continued in the direction of Smolensk. They wrote down in 
their diaries that they were now hoping to be returning to their Polish 
homeland. Then there were further entries that their transport trains 
had certainly stopped at a small station outside Smolensk. Evidently 
this was the station of Gniezdowo. 

Mr. Fioop. General, do you remember the name of the first station 
after you leave Smolensk in that direction? What is the name of the 
first station after you leave Smolensk ? 

General von Gersporrr. I never used the railroad in those days. 
I believe that the first station was Gniezdowo, but I am not certai 
about it. 

Mr. Fioop. Now I return to my question and I ask you again, Ge: 
eral, with particular reference to the dates on the documents, papers 
and so on, what was the latest date that vou observed on any of these 
papers or documents ? 

General von Gersporrr. All the entries in the diaries ceased at the 
end of March or, at the latest, the beginning of April 1940. Like 
wise, the very numerous letters and postcards which were found o 
the dead bodies, and which came from their relatives and friends i) 
Poland, were all dated from November—December 1939 and Januar\ 
1940. 
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Mr. Fioop. What was done with the documents by the Germans 
after they took them from the bodies ? 

General von Gersporrr. The documents had first to be treated chem- 
ically, because they were partly soaked in 

Mr. F Loop (interposing). Body fluid ? 

General von Gersvorrr. Body fluid, yes. They were then exhib- 
ited in glass cases on the porch of the building where this military 
field police unit was billeted. 

Mr. Fioop. Were records kept of the documents with reference to 
each body, if you know ¢ 

General von Gersporrr. Yes. Every dead body was identified, and 
it was entered what had been found on the body. 

Mr. Fioop. Did each body have a number ? 

General von Grersporrr. As far as I can remember; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did the envelope containing the documents taken from 
that body have a number corresponding to the number of the body 
from which they were taken? 

General von Gersporrr. I presume that that was so, but I have no 
knowledge of these details. I would think, however, that Mr. Pfeiffer 
would be able to say more about these details. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is Pfeiffer ? 

General von Gersporrr. He was a member of the military police 
unit of Voss. 

Mr. Fioop. What did the Germans do with all the documents they 
had collected in the late summer of 1945 after they had closed up the 
grave! 

General von Gersporrr. As far as I remember, all these items, docu- 
ments, and other things were packed into chests and put on the way to 
Germany, but I do not know much about that. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know a Dr. Naville, a distinguished Swiss pa- 
thologist and an authority on forensic medicine ¢ 

General von Gersporrr. Yes; I met Dr. Naville right at the graves 
in Katyn, and also sat next to him at a dinner party which was given 
for these international groups by the Center Army group. 

Mr. F1ioop. Did you have a conversation with Dr. Naville? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes; I had long discussions with him. 

Mr. Fioop. What language did you talk in? 

General von Gersporrr. We spoke German and French. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the gist of the subject of the conversation ? 

General von Gersporrr. At that time I had the impression that Dr. 
Naville was absolutely convinced that only the Russians could have 
committed this crime. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know or remember the date of the dinner given 
by the Germans to the visiting Commission ? 

General von Gersporrr. I do not recollect the date of the dinner, 
but I remember that it was on an extremely hot day. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know a Professor Markhov, the Bulgarian mem- 
ber of the Commission ? 

General von Gersporrr. I remember Dr. Markhoy, and I also re- 
member that he was the Bulgarian member of this Commission. 

Mr. Fioop. Was he at Dnieper ? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes; he was. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have a conversation with him? 
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General von Gersporrr. Yes; I also had a conversation with him. 

Mr. Fioop. In what language? 

General von Gersporrr. There were very many representatives of 
Slav nations and I do not quite recollect, but I believe that Dr. Markhoy 
knew some German or French. 

Mr. Fioop. What did Markhov have to say, if anything? 

General von Grrsporrr. I do not recollect the details of our con- 
versation, but I recollect this much, that Dr. Markhov, too, was firmly 
convinced that the Russians were responsible for this crime. 

Mr. FiLoop. You will be interested to know that on the 5th of March, 
in Sofia, Professor Markhov outlined his experiences as a member of 
the German International Medical Commission. He says that he had 
been forcibly included in the Commission, that he had been completely 
isolated from the local population while at Katyn; he recants any 
statement he made, and says the Germans did the killing. What do 
you have to say about that? 

General von Gersporrr. How far single members of the Commis- 
sion had come of their own free will or otherwise I am not in a position 
to say, but I could hardly imagine that the Swiss representative would 
have come against his will. In Smolensk itself, from the moment of 
the arrival of the Commission, I can confirm that the gentlemen of 
this Commission had any liberty they could wish for to move and do 
what they liked. They were permitted to talk to anyone, Russian or 
no Russian, that they wanted to talk to. They could go wherever they 

wanted to go, and they could engage in any activity that they felt like 
engaging in. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you receive or give any orders which would in any 

way have curtailed the activity of the International Commission of 
Scientists at Katyn, or any of its individual members? 

General von Gersporrr. No. On the contrary, I issued special 
orders that the free movement and liberty of these gentlemen should 
be safeguarded at all costs and that they should be given the oppor- 
tunity of going where they wanted to go and doing what they wanted 
to do without any hindrance, and that they should even be assisted. 

As an example, I recollect that some of these international delegates 
left the graves and drove back to Smolensk earlier than others. They 
were probably tired or something, and went back earlier, while others 
still remained longer at the graves and carried on their investigations. 

Mr. Fioop. Professor Markhov, separate and distinct from any 
writing that he made or any protocol that he may have signed about 
the investigation in addition, at the dinner party, told you, in a social 
conversation, that he felt that the crime at Katyn had been committed 
by the Russians, is that it? 

General von Gersporrr. As far as I recollect, Dr. Markhov was sit- 
ting at my left side during the dinner, and we did actually discuss this 
matter, and Dr. Markhov confirmed to me that in his opinion the Rus- 
sians had committed the crime. 

Mr. Fioop. I now hand to the stenographer, to be marked as “Ex- 
hibits 7, 8, 9, and 10,” four photographs. 

(Due to incorrect numbering, there is no exhibit 6.) 

(The photographs referred to above were marked “Frankfurt Ex- 
hibits 7, 8, 9, and 10,” and are shown on pp. 1315-1317.) 

Mr. Foon. I now show the witness exhibit No. 7 and ask him 
whether or not he can identify any of the three persons shown thereon 
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examining one of the corpses, two in military uniform, and the third 
person in civilian clothes. — 

First, who is the civilian, if you know ? 

General von Gersporrr. I clearly recollect the civilian. That was 
a Hungarian, Professor Orsos, who was a member of the International 
Delegation. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you spell Orsos ? 

General von Gersporrr. O-r-s-o-s. As far as I remember, the man- 
in uniform is the Finnish delegate. The third man in uniform 
appears to be a medical corps soldier who is just busy typing out the 
report which Professor Orsos, who knew German very well, was 
dictating. 

Mr. Fioop. We will offer exhibit No. 7 in evidence. 

(Exhibit 7 is as follows :) 


Bxursit 7 





Professor Orsos of Hungary examining corpse at German exhumation. 


Mr. Fxioop. I now show you exhibit No. 8, which depicts a group 
of two or three dozen civilians talking to a German officer in uniform. 
Who was the officer, if you know, and can you identify the nature of 
the groyp of civilians? 

General von Gersporrr. The officer is the lieutenant of this propa- 
ganda unit, with a Polish name, and the civilians of the picture, as 
far as I remember, are members of a delegation of journalists from 
neutral and other countries. 
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Mr. Fioop. We will offer exhibit No. 8 in evidence. 

( Exhibit 8 is as follows:) | 
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German officer discussing Katyn with delegation of journalists. 2 } 


I now show the witness exhibit No. 9 and ask him if he can identify 
the military uniforms present, what countries they represent, and 
the civilian, if he can. 

(Exhibit 9 is as follows:) 

Exuisit 9 
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American and British prisoners of war talking to a Russian native. 
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(yeneral von Gersporrr. The officers are American and British 
prisoners of war. The officer in the center is a British major, who 
had declared himself to be the leader of his delegation, or the chief 
of the delegation. When he arrived he told us that he alone would 
comment on the whole matter, and that the other officers present 
did not wish to make any comments. The civilian is a Russian 
worker, an inhabitant of Gniezdowo, who was working on the exhuma- 
itions, and, as far as I recollect, also made statements about the murder 
having happened, and upon his statements investigations were started 
and the graves were discovered. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know or recall, General, whether or not the 
visiting American and British officer POW’s were perm:tted to talk 
to those Russians without German interference / 

General von Gorsporrr. This would have been quite possible, they 
could have talked to the Russian civilians because these officers were 
absolutely free, there were not even guards with them. But, in any 
case, such a conversation with the Russian civilians would have 
depended upon the presence of an interpreter, in view of the fact 
that the officers did not know Russian. 

Mr. Fioop. General, you may be interested to know that the two 
American officers, now colonels, have already testified before this com- 
mittee and have said they were permitted to talk to the Russians 
present without interference from the Germans. 

I now show the witness exhibit No. 10 and ask him whether or not 
he can identify the persons on that picture. 

(Exhibit No. 10 is as follows:) 
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Russian worker with Polish Red Cross Director Skarzynski and others 
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General von Gersporrr. I recognize, on this picture, the Polish 
Archdeacon Yazinski in his ecclesiastical garb; and the tall civilian 
I do not remember. In the foreground there is one of the Russian 
workers, and at the far right of the picture the head of Voss is visible. 

Mr. Fioop. General, do you recall a visit by the executive secretary 
or director of the Polish Red Cross from Warsaw named Skarzynski / 

General von Gersporrr. No; I do not recollect this visit, because 
I was away very often on inspection and had to go around a lot. 

Chairman Mappen. Do you have any questions, Mr. Dondero? 

Mr. Donvero. I have one question. 

General, you testified that you noticed that the bodies in one of the 
graves had their hands tied behind them, either with wire or with cord. 
Was that cord round or flat? 

General von Gersporrr. I do not quite recollect that, but I believe 
that they were flat. 

Mr. Donvero. You might be interested to know that the record 
already shows that a part of that cord has been presented to this 
committee and received in evidence. It was flat. 

Chairman Mappen. Are there any further questions? 

General, you read the Russian report, did you not, regarding the 
Russian investigation ? 

General von Gersporrr. I did not read this report very carefully ; 
I just went through it quickly. But I know more or less what it 
contained. 

Chairman Mappen. Were you present in the room this afternoon 
when several members of the committee asked the preceding witnesses 
regarding certain phases of the Russian report ? 

General von Gersporrr. Yes; I was present. 

Chairman Mappen. What comment would you have to make re- 
garding some of the conclusions reached in the Russian report? 

General von GersporFr. It appears to me quite impossible that, as 
from the date of the German occupation of that territory or of that 
area, a crime of such magnitude could have been committed in the 
immediate vicinity of the main supply road of the army group, and 
likewise, in the immediate vicinity of the army group proper. This 
highway carried an extremely heavy supply traffic day and night. 
And even in the case of SS troops or some other unit carrying out 
such an action, it would at all events have come to our knowledge. 

Apart from the previously stated facts, the documents recovered 
from the bodies, the expert advice given by physicians is so con- 
vincing that there should not be any doubt as to who committed 
the crime. 

Chairman Mappen. General, would you have anything else that 
you would like to add to what you have already said ? 

General von GersporFF. I have no more to say. 

Chairman Mappen. We wish to thank you for testifying here to- 
day. 

Mr. Albert Pfeiffer. 
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TESTIMONY OF ALBERT PFEIFFER, BEHAMPTSTRASSE, MUNICH, 
GERMANY 


Chairman Mappen. Just give the interpreter your name. 

Mr. Preirrer. Albert Pfeiffer. 

Chairman Mappen. And your address. 

Mr. Preirrer. Munich; Behamptstrasse. 

Mr. Mapven. Mr. Pfeiffer, I will read a statement to you. 

Before you testify, it is our wish to invite your attention to the 
fact that, under German law, you will not be liable for slander or 
libel, either in criminal or civil proceedings, for anything that you 
may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. At the same 
time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Government of 
the United States nor the Congress of the United States assumes any 
responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceed- 
ings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Do you understand that ¢ 

Mr. Prerrrer. I understand. 

Chairman Mappen. Now will you just stand and be sworn? 

Do you swear, by God the Almighty, that you will, according to 
your best knowledge, tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth; so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Prerrrer. I swear, so help me God. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you state your name? 

Mr. Preirrer. Albert Pfeiffer. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you ever a member of the German armed forces? 

Mr. Preirrer. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you ever serving in that capacity on the eastern 
or Russian front? 

Mr. Prerrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you arrive in the Smolensk area ¢ 

Mr. Preirrer. At the end of October or at the beginning of Novem- 
ber 1942. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever hear of Lieutenant Voss? 

Mr. Preirrer. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you with his unit? 

Mr. Preirrer. Yes; for 2 years. 

Mr. Froop. What were the duties of the unit and what were your 
duties in it! 

Mr. Preirrer. The unit had security duties in the vicinity or the 
surroundings of the staff headquarters of the center army group and 
to watch over the civilians in that area, and they also had the care of 
the civilians who were working in the different German units and 
agencies. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by “watch over” the civilians in the 
area ¢ 

Mr. Prrirrer. Our activities were confined to patroling the near 
vicinity of the staff headquarters and see that no strangers would come 
into this area; that those pepole who lived there and who had been 
registered were actually there. 

Mr. Fioop. How many men were in Lieutenant Voss’ unit ? 

93744—52—pt. 5——7 
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Mr. Prerrrer. Our unit had been split up into two halves. The 
one to which I belonged was in Gluschtschenki. We numbered five 
and the others that went to Gniezdowo numbered from five to seven. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you speak Russian ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Yes. I was employed as an interpreter. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have any conversations with any of the Russians 
in the area of Katyn? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Yes; with the civilians of Gluschtschenki and the 
near vicinity of the staff headquarters, but not with those of Katyn 
because I only went to Katyn once. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you first hear about Katyn? 

Mr. Preirrer. The first time I heard anything about Katyn was in 
February 1943 when I was confined to the infirmary. 

Mr. Fioop. Where ¢ 

Mr. Prewrer. The infirmary was with the staff headquarters. My 
buddy, Roeske, who was also an interpreter, came to me and told 
me that investigations would have to be made after some Poles who had 
disappeared. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you identified with the exhumations in any way? 

Mr. Preirrer. Yes; from the very first day. 

Mr. Fioop. What was your assignment, and who assigned you to it ? 

Mr. Preirrer. I had been detailed for this duty by Lieutenant Voss 
in the capacity of interpreter, and it was my duty to explain to the 
Russian civilian workers, who had been brought to that spot, to ex- 
plain to them what kind of work they had to do there and that now 
they had to go about the exhumation. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you there the first day that the digging started? 
Were you present when the first work was begun ? 

Mr. Preirrer. Yes; when the first spade entered the ground I was 
present. 

Mr. Fioop. Had you ever been in that immediate vicinity at any 
other time before that first day ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Not in the area. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you describe the appearance of the grave and its 
immediate surroundings within a very few feet before the first spade 
was put into the ground? 

Mr. Prewrrer. It was a clearing in the forest, and the mound of 
earth was up to a height of 3 feet, overgrown with small fir trees and 
heather and bushes and scrub. 

Mr. Fioop. Indicate with your hands, from the floor, the height of 
the trees you saw on this mound or grave the first day you appeared 
there, when the excavations began. 

(The witness indicated a height from the floor.) 

Mr. Fioop. The witness indicates about—what; 314 feet? 

Mr. Pretrrer. The largest were about that size [indicating]. 

Mr. Fioop. The witness indicates from the floor a height of 314 feet. 

Were these small trees all over the mound of earth? 

Mr. Pretrrer. They were scattered. You could clearly see that they 
had not been planted according to any plan and they were not nu- 
merous. 

Mr. Fioop. Were they removed before the digging began ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. That was the first job. 
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Mr. Fxioop. I now show the witness exhibit No. 5 and ask him if he 
can identify the officers on that exhibit? 

Mr. Preirrer. I know two of them. On the left side is First Lieu- 
tenant Slovenczik and in the middle is Field Police Secretary Voss, 
my superior, my commander. 

Mr. Frioop. Have the stenographer mark this next photograph as 
exhibit 11. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit 11” and is shown 
on p. 1325.) 

Mr. Fioop. I now show the witness marked for identification Ex- 
hibit No. 11 and ask him whether or not he can identify the people 
on that photograph; I just want him to tell me how many of that 
group were on Lieutenant Voss’ squad. 

Mr. Preitrrer. Among this group were some that belonged to the 
unit of Lieutenant Voss. 

Mr. FLoop. What are their names? 

Mr. Prerrrer. The one, I do not want to name because I know 
that he would object. The second one is Pfc. or Corp. Karl Nikolatz, 
our driver, and in front, sitting on the ground, myself. 

Mr, Fioop. Who is the female in the picture / 

Mr. Pretrrer. Mrs. Irina Erhardt. 

Mr. Froop. What was her duty ¢ 

Mr. Preirer. She had to translate the documents and diaries 
found on the dead bodies because she knew Polish well. 

Mr. Froop. I will ask the stenographer to mark for identification 
exhibit No. 12, which is another photograph. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit 12” for identi- 
fication and is shown on p. 1325.) 

Mr. Fioop. I now show the witness marked for identification Ex- 
hibit No. 12, a photograph, and ask him whether or not that properly 
depicts the grave site and the grave after the trees had been removed 
and just as the first digging commenced ? 

Mr. Preitrrer. The picture could, of course, have been taken any- 
where. I do recognize people wearing clothes as they usually wear 
them in Russia. 

In view of the fact that the picture only shows a very small area, 
I am not in a position to say that it is actually one of the Katyn 
graves; but the character of the place looks very much like the site 
of the graves at Katyn. 

Mr. Fioop. How far down, after the digging commenced, did they 
go before they struck the first bodies; how many meters? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Two-and-a-half meters. 

Mr. Froop. How many graves were opened during the period of 
time that you were there? 

Mr. Preirrer. I do not recollect the exact number of graves, but I 
do recollect exactly three graves. 

Mr. Froop. What were your duties after the graves had been 
opened and the bodies had been removed ? 

Mr. Preirrer. I had to go through the pockets of the clothes of the 
dead bodies and to remove the items found in them and had to 
identify the dead bodies from the documents found on them. 

Mr. Fioop. How long did you work at that job? 
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Mr. Preirrer. Right to the end of the exhumations. 

Mr. Fioop. When was that? 

Mr. Prerrrer. It was approximately in the beginning of June. It 
may have been even at the end of May, but, at any rate, it was not 
later than the 11th of June. 

Mr. Froop. Can you give us the exact date, the day and month 
and year, when the exhumations began ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Not the day. 

Mr. FLoop. How close can you come ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. The second half of March 1943. 

Mr. FLoop. Were any visitors or visiting delegations of personages 
received at the Katyn grave area during any period of time that 
you were working there? 

Mr. Preirer. Yes. There were commissions; among others, one 
of them, officers who were prisoners of war, British, ‘French, and 
Polish ; then the Commission of International Physicians, either from 
neutral countries or countries fighting on the side of the Germans, and 
then a very large number of Russian civilians and German soldiers. 

Mr. Foon. After the first days, where did you do your work on 
the documents? 

Mr. Pretrrer. In the hut which was built onto a Russian house, 
in the village or in the hamlet of Gluschtschenki, where I was billeted. 
It was about 20 meters away from the place where I was actually 
billeted. 

Mr. Froop. Wait a minute. You had better spell that for the 
record. 

Mr. Preirrer. G-]-u-s-c-h-t-s-c-h-e-n-k-i. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the nature of your work with the documents 
at this hut? 

Mr. Preirrer. I took the documents out of their envelopes and 
dictated to a mate every item I discovered, and attempted to estab- 
lish the name of the individual, usually on the strength of the pay 
books which I had discovered. 

Mr. Froop. What procedure did you use for preserving the docu- 
ments ¢ 

Mr. Prerrrer. No procedure. 

Mr. Froop. Did you separate them? Did you put them all in 
one pile? Did you keep them in relationship to one name? What 
did you do? 

Mr. Preirrer. The documents were put back into their own enve- 
lopes and numbers put on them, and the identical number that was 
on the dead body was put on the envelope, and then, all the envelopes 
with the numbers on them were put into a large chest and stored 
away, and certain documents and items were picked out and I ex- 
hibited them outside of this hut. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know what disposition was made by the Ger- 
mans at the end of the exhumations in the summer? Where did 
the chests of documents go, if you know? 

Mr. Pretrrer. It was said that they would be taken to Krakow 
so as to distribute them among the next of kin and the relatives of 
the murdered men. 

Mr. FLoop. How many chests of documents were there? 

Mr. Preirrer. I estimate four. I do not know exactly, but I esti- 
mate four. 
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Mr. Froop. Did you make a close examination of the documents 
of various kinds that came to your we Q 

Mr. Preirrer. Yes; certainly; I did examine them very carefully. 

Mr. Frioop. Was there anything significant with reference to any 
of the documents that came to your attention, especially ? 

Mr. Preirrer. The one significant fact that struck me was that 
these documents were comparatively in a very good state of preser- 
vation and the most interesting part of the documents found were 
the diaries. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any comment to make with reference to 
the dates on any of the documents? 

Mr. Preirrer. Yes. The letters and post cards and also some news- 
papers found on the dead bodies all carried dates and the dates never 
went beyond April 1940. 

Mr. Froop. I now have the reporter mark for identification exhibit 
13, a photograph ; exhibit 14, a photograph; exhibit 15, a photograph; 
and exhibit 16, also a photograph. 

(The documents referred to were marked: “Frankfurt Exhibit No 
13,” “Frankfurt Exhibit No. 14,” “Frankfurt Exhibit No. 15,” “Frank- 
furt Exhibit No. 16.) 

Mr. Froop. [ show you exhibit 13 and ask you if you can identify 
the photograph. 

Mr. Preirrer. Those were our billets. 

Mr. Frioop. Where? 

Mr. Preirrer. Gluschtschenki, opposite the headquarters of the 
field marshal. 

Mr. Foon. Is that near Katyn? 

Mr. Prerrrer. Half-way between Smolensk and Katyn. 

Mr. Froop. I now show you exhibit 14 and ask you if you can 
identify that. 

Mr. Preirrer. That’s the large grave, the mass grave after the end 
of the exhumations and after we had reburied the dead bodies and 
rearranged the burial place. 

Mr. Froop. I would like to ask you this: The Soviet statement 
indicates that when the Soviet began the exhumations of their com- 
mission there was only one grave. Will you tell us how many graves 
were there, in number, at the time the Germans finished the exhuma- 
tions and the Polish Red Cross reburied the bodies in the summer of 
1943—approximately ¢ 

Mr. Prerirrer. I only recollect three graves, but I know that we 
were talking about more graves 

Mr. Froop. The photograph, exhibit 14, that I now show you shows 
how many graves and how many crosses ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. I want to apologize. I believe that you are meaning 
something different than what I mean; that we are mixing up the old 
graves and the new graves. 

Mr. Frioop. Then, let’s go back. 

What I mean is this: The Polish Red Cross, it was just testified to 
by the general, participated in the exhumations and the burials, do 
you recall that ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Yes. Two Poles worked with me on the identifica- 
tion of the bodies all the time, too. 

Mr. Fioop. The Polish Red Cross and the Germans worked to- 
gether on the exhumations and the reburials? 
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Mr. Prewrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And after all the exhumations had been completed and 
after all the reburying had been done, how many graves were there 
then shown ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. After that period, there were the old open graves 
left and the new ones, but I do not recollect the number of the new 
ones. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean just the new ones. Do you remember the num- 
ber of the new ones? 

Mr. Preirrer. No; I cannot. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, at least three or four are showing on exhibit 14 
that I just showed you. 

Mr. Pretrrer. I was there once more in September, 1943, but, in 
spite of that, I am unable to give the exact number of graves. 

Mr. Fioop. You will be interested in knowing that the vice president 
of the Polish Red Cross, who was there and did this work, was before 
this committee and testified that when the Polish Red Cross finished 
the work there were seven graves. 

Mr. Prerrrer. That is quite possible. I recollect that Voss had 
been deliberating whether to bury all the dead bodies discovered there 
in one huge mass grave or whether to make several smaller graves, 
and then it was decided for reasons of piety, to make several graves. 

Mr. F oop. It is of interest to the committee in view of the fact 
that the Soviet report states that when they came to Katyn to open 
the mass grave there was only one grave there. 

I now show you Exhibit 15 and ask if you can identify that. 

Mr. Preirrer. Yes. This is a photostat of the first page of a Polish 
pay book as we found them by the thousands, and I do not recall the 
name but there were chaplains, one or several chaplains, among the 
dead. It is the typical first page of a Polish pay book and there were 
thousands of them. 

Mr. Fioop. I now offer the reporter to be marked “Exhibit 17.” 

(The above-described document was marked: “Frankfurt exhibit 
No. 17.”) 

Mr. Fioop. Are you aware that the bodies of two Polish general 
officers were discovered at Katyn? Did you ever hear of that? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Yes; right in the beginning. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever hear that the Polish Red Cross, when the 
reburials were being made, buried the two generals each in a separate 
grave marked by a separate smaller cross ? 

Mr. Preirrer. Now that you mention it, I recall that very clearly. 
Before, I did not. 

Mr. Fioop. I now show you exhibit 17 and ask you whether or not 
this picture shows six white crosses on six newly made graves with 
one large grave in the front with a cross and two small crosses on two 
separate smaller graves? 

Mr. Prerirrrr. I recognize the burying place with the graves and 
the two small crosses indicate the new graves of the two Polish 
generals. 

Mr. Fioop. We are describing the reburial of the bodies discovered 
at Katyn—these are the newly reburied graves, is that it? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Exactly. 

Mr. Fioop. I now show you exhibit 16 and ask you if you can iden- 
tify the people shown on that picture. 
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‘ Mr. Preirrer. On this picture I only recognize Voss and the ex- 
d | hibits which I put out in front of this so-called hut. 
Mr. Fioop. I now offer in evidence exhibits 11 to 17, inclusive. 
} That’s all. 
*S (Exhibits 11 to 17, inclusive, are as follows :) 
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Exutsit 13 





Quarters of German soldiers near Katyn. 


Exurtsir 14 
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Dedicated graves of reburied Katyn victims. 
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Exurisit 15 
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Page of a Polish officer’s pay book. 
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Exnutsir 16 





Lieutenant Voss showing possessions of victims. 


Exuiseir 17 








Reburial place for Polish murdered. 


Mr. Donvero. One question: When you reburied these bodies, did 
you rebury them right where you found them or did you move them 
away 

Mr. Pretrrer. We reburied the dead bodies in a different spot which 
was about 100 meters away from the original place where we found 
them, in the direction of the highway that was coming from Katyn. 

Mr. Donvero. That’s all. 
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Mr. O’Konsxt. Will you tell the committee how many Russian work- 
ers were used in this exhumation proceedings that you carried on? 

Mr. Prerrrer. I am only in a position to give the exact number of 
the first day when we started. That was 30 Russian peasants from the 
surroundings. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Will you tell the committee if ever as many as 500 
Russians were used for that purpose ¢ 

Mr. Pretrrer. That is absolutely out of the question. Never simul- 
taneously. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. The reason why I state that is that in the Russian 
report they state that 500 Russians were used for that purpose and 
they were all shot by the Germans after they completed their work. 
What comment do you have on that? 

Mr. Pretrrer. It is possible that over the whole period of exhum- 
ing the bodies 500 workers were used successively, but never at one 
time, and that these 500 workers were shot, I do not believe and it is 
nonsense. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Will you tell the committee if any bodies of Polish 
women soldiers were found in the graves of the bodies you exhumed. 

Mr. Preirer. No. Exclusively officers, ranking from lieutenant up 
to general. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. What was the total number of bodies that was ex- 
humed from the graves at Katyn ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. I[ ought to be able to give you the exact figure because 
I actually numbered all the exhumed bodies and put the same number 
on the documents, but I do not, at this time, recollect the exact number, 
but I am certain it was between 4,500 and 5,000. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Mappen. One question: Did you notice in these papers 
that you removed from the bodies medical certificates like vaccination 


‘or innoculations for typhus? 


Mr. Preirrer. Yes; I did find such medical certificates. 

Chairman Mappen. That’s all. 

Have you anything further you would like to say ? 

Mr. Preirrer. No. 

Chairman Mappen. We wish to thank you for your testimony here 
today. You are excused. 

I might say that the hour is getting late, but the committee has a 
schedule we have to follow and there is one more witness to proceed 
with this evening. 

Mr. Paul Vogelpoth. 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL VOGELPOTH (THROUGH THE INTERPRETER 
ECKHARDT VON HAHN) 


Chairman Mappen. Mr. Vogelpoth, before you testify, it is our 
wish to invite your attention to the fact that under German law you 
will not be liable for slander or libel, either in criminal or in civil 
proceedings, for anything you may say in your testimony, so long 
as you tell the truth. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear 
that neither the Government of the United States nor the Congress 
of the United States assumes any responsibility in your behalf with 
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respect to libel or slander proceedings which may arise as the result 
of your testimony. 

Mr. Vocetporn. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. You will be sworn. 

Do you swear by God the Almighty, that you will, according to 
your best knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. VocE.porn. L swear, so help me God. 

Mr. Froop. What is your full name? 

Mr. Vocetrorn. Paul Vogelpoth. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your present occupation ? 

Mr. Vocetroru. Editor. 

Mr. Froop. Of what paper and where? 

Mr. Vocetroru. Mittag, Duesseldorf. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you ever a member of the German armed forces? 

Mr. Vocrirorn. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever serve with the German armed forces in 
the Smolensk area on the Russian front ? 

Mr. Voce.rorn. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you there in March and April to the summer of 
1943? 

Mr. Vocetrorn. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Fioop. With what unit were you identified ? 

Mr. Voce.rorn. Propaganda unit W. 

Mr. Fioop. Stationed where? 

Mr. Voce.rorn. Smolensk. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you first come to the Smolensk area? 

Mr. Voce.rotn. In the middle of February 1942. 

Mr. FLoop. When did the massacres of the Katyn Forest first come 
to your attention? 

Mr. Vocetrornu. As far as I recollect, in the middle of March 1943. 

Mr. Fioop. In what manner were these first brought to your at- 
tention ? 

Mr. Voceirorn. I learned of it through my fellow officer, First Lieu- 
tenant Slovenczik, Gregor Slovenczik. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you assigned to any special duties in the area of 

the graves at Katyn? 

Mr. Vocetrorn. Yes. At the end of March 1943, when the big rush 
or influx of people started, many people started coming to the graves. 
I was detailed to Katyn Forest to put some order into the whole thing. 
It was about the 25th of March 1943. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you say that you had charge of the security 
arrangements in the area of the graves? 

Mr. Vocetrorn. Yes, I could say that. 

Mr. Froop. Will you just detail for us the nature of your duties? 
What did you do, whom did you have charge of, and how long did 
you do it? 

Mr. Vocetroru. My duty extended from 9 in the morning to 6 at 
night in the forest of Katyn every day. I had the task of selecting 
groups of 150 to 200 people from the very large numbers of soldiers 
and civilians—everyone was coming to the forest to see the graves— 
and of taking these groups to the graves. 

Mr. Fioop. During the time that you were there, would you say 
that hundreds or rather thousands had visited the graves ? 
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Mr. Voce.rorn. I estimate about 200,000 all together, from the end 
of March right through April, May, and June, to the end of June. 

Mr. Fioop. Were there any special groups of any significance that 
visited the area during the time that you were there? 

Mr. Voceirorn. Yes, all the delegations. The delegations, how- 
ever, were managed by Slovenezik and Voss. I had nothing to do 
with them. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of delegations? 

Mr. Vocetrorn. There were delegations consisting of officers, pris- 
oners of war, French, American, British, and Poles, and also the 
Spaniards of the so-called Blue Division. 

Mr. Fioop. Any other delegations of any particular kind of work 
or effort or business ¢ 

Mr. Voceirorn. Yes, there were other delegations, such as the dele- 
gation of prominent international medical men, and then a commis- 
sion of experts of judicial medicine, commissions of authors, of artists, 
and there were also commissions sent there by the ministry of 
propaganda. 

Mr. Froop. As a former journalist, do you remember seeing any 
delegations of journalists ? 

Mr. Voce.rorn. Yes, we had a delegation of journalists there. 

Mr. Fioop. What were your particular duties, witness, with ref- 
erence to these visitors, delegations, or groups? 

Mr. Voceiroru. Generally speaking, I had nothing to do with all 
these delegations, with the exception of the delegation of journalists 
and of authors. Those two delegations I took over the graves and 
over the areas. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you volunteer, or was it part of your job to explain 
if anybody asked any questions as to what this was all about ? 

Mr. Voceitrorn. Yes, it was part of my duty to give explanations 
to them and to answer any question they put to me. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you acted as a sort of guide and informer in the 
area during the visits? , 

Mr. Voceiroru. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. What was Slovenczik ? 

Mr. Voce.rorn. He was a first lieutenant in the propaganda detail 
W, and he was assigned to this post right at the beginning, just a few 
days after Voss had been detailed to the Katyn Forest. 

Mr. Fioop. Why, if you know, witness ? 

Mr. Voceitroru. He was an exceptionally good talker, orator, and— 
well, he knew his way about very well. 

Mr. Fioop. He was a narrator and a good talker. Did he act as a 
ide for these groups as well ? 

Mr. Voceirorn. Yes, he did, with the delegations, not with the 
many visitors coming there on their own, like soldiers and civilians, 
but expressly for the delegations and commissions. 

Mr. Fioop. I now show the witness exhibit No. 5 and ask him if 
he can identify any of the officers on that exhibit. 

Mr. Vocetroru. On the left is Slovenczik; in the center is Voss; and 
on the right-hand side—I don’t know him, I do not believe that it is 
Dr. Buhtz. 

Mr. F.Loop. I now show the witness exhibit No. 8 and ask him if he 
can identify the German officer in uniform and the group of civilians. 
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Mr. VocetrorH. Slovenczik is on the left. In the light overcoat is 
the rather well known German author, Luetzkendorf. And one of 
the other gentlemen i in this picture is sitting among the audience here, 
but I don’t know who he is, and he does not want to be mentioned. 

Mr. Foop. I now show the witness exhibit No. 12 (see p. 1325) and 
ask him if he can identify that picture. 

Mr. Voceirorn. That is the beginning of the exhumation in the 
middle of March. That is the largest grave that was found and 
opened. 

Mr. Fioop. Have the stenographer mark, as exhibit No. 19, this 
picture, and exhibit No. 20, the next one. 

(Due to incorrect numbering, there is no exhibit 18.) 

(The photographs referred to were marked Frankfurt Exhibits Nos. 
19 and 20, and are shown below.) 


Exurstir 19 
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German officer, Lieutenant Vogelpoth (witness at German hearings), inspecting growth of 
grass. 
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Exursit 20 
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Delegation inspecting group of corpses. 
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Mr. Fioop. I now show the witness exhibit No. 20 and ask him if 
he can identify anybody on that picture. 

Mr. Vocetrorn. On the left, Slovenczik. The man in the black 
overcoat was a former Polish minister-president, who was killed in 
an air raid in Berlin in 1944, but the name is unknown to me. 

Mr. Fioop. I now show the witness exhibit No. 19 and ask him if 
he can identify the person on that picture. 

Mr. Voce.rorn. That is myself. 

Mr. Froop. What were you doing at the time that picture was 
taken ? 

Mr. Voce.rorn. We were investigating the growth of the grass and 
of the trees, not as experts. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Chairman Mappen. Any further questions. 

Mr. O’Konskt. I would like to ask a question. 

Chairman Mappen. Congressman O’Konski. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. If they exhumed something like 250 bodies, in 
round figures, why did the propaganda ministry, or whoever had 
charge of propaganda, continue to say that there were 11,000 or 
12.000 or 15,000 bodies found in Katyn ? 

Mr. Voceirorn. We knew from the Poles, who had told us that 
between 12,000 and 13,000 Polish officers were missing, and we assumed 
that all of them were lying buried in the forest of Katyn. The figure 
of 11,000 was mentioned at the time when the reburying was still 
carried out. It had not been complete. It is definitely established 
that the forest of Katyn contained more dead bodies of Polish officers 
than the 4,250 which were actually found, because, right at the begin- 
ning of June, we discovered a new grave of Polish officers, but we 
just only opened it a bit and had to close it again, because it was 
getting so hot at that time of the year that we were afraid of epidemics 
and we would not take the risk, and this grave has never been opened. 
And this new grave, which we just opened in one spot and closed up 
again without investigating it, was located about 200 meters between 
the so-called Korzy Gory—that is, it was located between these hills 
and the Dnieper Castle. Not near the low part, inside the forest, in 
the direction leading toward Dnieper Castle. 

Mr. O’Konskt. In other words, they used the figure in their propa- 
ganda of 11,000 because they felt that if they had an opportunity to 
dig up all of the graves they might find 11,000 bodies there, because 
they heard a report that there were that many Polish officers missing, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Voceirorn. The figure of 11,000 originated from my unit. 
They were asked by Berlin to name a figure or an estimate, and they 
actually named 11,000, that is, my unit, but later on they found out 
that they had erred, it could not be correct. As it is, the Katyn 
Forest only holds the bodies of the Polish officers who came from the 
camp of Kozielsk, but not those of the other two camps. Later on 
we learned that apart from the camp of Kozielsk there were another 
two very large camps of Polish officers. 

Mr. Fioop. May I say that that last statement has some significance 
in view of the fact that at the other two camps referred to by the 
witness, the one, Starobielsk, and the third, Ostohkov, contained as 
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prisoners, both military and civilian, unaccounted for to date, in the 
neighborhood of 6 to 8 thousand Poles. The 6 to 8 thousand from 
the other two camps of Starobielsk and Ostoshkov have not been heard 
from to this day and their bodies have never been discovered. 

Chairman Mappen. Is there anything further you would like to 
sav‘ 

Mr. V oGELPX ITH. The pre\ ious witness was quest ioned as to the exact 
number of graves. I am in a position to give you the exact number 
of graves. 

Chairman M ADDEN, We Ww ill be glad to have it. 

Mr. Voceirorn. There were four old graves and a fifth one. which 
we discovered later in the forest, and new graves. They laid out 
four large ones and two smaller, single, ones. six all together. 

Chairman Mappen. We wish to thank you for your testimony here 
this afternoon. 

The committee will reconvene at 9:30 in the morning. 

(Whereupon at 7:40 p. m., Tuesday, April 22, 1952, a recess was 
taken until 9: 30 a. m., Wednesday, April 23, 1952.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1952 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tue Seitecr CoMMITTEE ON THE Katyn Forest Massacre, 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany. 

The committee met at 9: 30 a. m., pursuant to call, in the main court- 
room, Resident Officer’s Building, 45 Bockenheimer Anlage, Hon. Ray 
J. Madden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Machrowicz, Dondero, and 
O’Konski. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel to the select com- 
mittee, and Eckhardt von Hahn and Arthur R. Mostni, interpreters. 

(The proceedings and testimony were translated into the German 
language. ) 

Chairman Mappen. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness is Dr. Sweet. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. PAUL SWEET, WHADDON, BUCKS, ENGLAND 


Chairman Mappen. Doctor, will you give the reporter your full 
name and address, please? 

Dr. Sweet. Paul R. Sweet. 

Chairman Mappen. And your address? 

Dr. Smeer. Whaddon, Bucks, England. 

Chairman Mappen. Pardon me, Doctor. Do you mind whether you 
are photographed or not? 

Dr. Sweet. No. 

That is my working address. 

Chairman Mappen. Before you testify, it is our wish to invite your 
attention to the fact that under the German law you will not be liable 
for slander or libel either in criminal or in civil proceedings for any- 
thing you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. 
At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Gov- 
ernment of the United States nor the Congress of the United States 
assumes any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or 
slander proceedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Do you understand that ? 

Dr. Sweer. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. Now, Doctor, will you stand and be sworn, 
please ? 

Dr. Sweet. Yes. 

Chairman Mappven. Do you swear by God the Almighty that you 
will, according to the best of your knowledge, tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Dr. Sweer. I do. 
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Mr. Fioop. What is your full name? 

Dr. Sweer. Paul R. Sweet. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your present occupation ? 

Dr. Swerr. I am head of the American team in England of th 
German war documents project. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, you have been requested by the committee to ap 
pear here and to bring with you certain documents in —— of 
your organization that have been described as directly connected 
with negotiations and communications between certain of the gov- 
ernments concerned, the International Red Cross, and certain othe: 
pertinent matters. Is that correct ? 

Dr. Sweer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have those documents now with you ? 

Dr. Sweer. I have photostats of them. 

Mr. Fioop. Where are the original documents? 

Dr. Sweer. The original documents are in England in the joint cus 
tory of the American and British Governments. 

Mr. Froop. How was this organization with which you are iden 
tified set up, and what are its general purposes ¢ 

Dr. Swerer. These documents are among those captured by the Mil 
itary Forces under the command of the Supreme Commander, Allied 
Expeditionary Forces. They were turned over to the two Govern- 
ments for joint custody, and this project is in the process of publishing 
a series of documents to establish as objectively as possible the record 
of German foreign policy. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your official capacity with this project? 

Dr. Sweer. I am head of the American team in England. 

Mr. Fioop. The committee suggested that as you present these doc 
uments, you would have prepared at that time a brief description of 
each document, as it was placed in the record, about a sentence or so 
in length. Do you have that prepared ? 

Dr. Sweer. I do, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, if you will let me have all of those documents | 
will have them marked for identification before you refer to them. 

How many are here ? 

Dr. Sweer. Approximately 20. 

(Documents submitted to the committee.) 

Fr. Fioop. I now hand to the stenographer, to be marked for iden 
tification, each one of these documents, to be marked with a separate 
number beginning with No. 21. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Frankfurt Exhibits Nos. 
91, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
10, 41, and 42,” and are shown starting on p. 1339.) 

Mr. Fioop. I now show you exhibit No. 21, a document marked for 
identification, and I ask you to describe what it is and to give your 
summary on it. 

Dr. Sweer. The document is dated the 13th of April 1943, and it is 
a memorandum by the head of the Cultural Policy Department of the 
German Foreign Ministry, Dr. Six. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. 

Dr. Sweet. This is the summary for exhibit No. 21: 

This document records a telephone call from the Propaganda 
Ministry. Goebbels asks the Foreign Ministry to invite the Inter 
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national Red Cross to send a commission to witness the exhuming of 
the bodies of Polish officers found in mass graves in the Smolensk 
region. ‘The exhuming has already begun and has been witnessed by 
the Polish Red Cross and by delegations of Polish scientists, physi- 
cians, artists, and industrialists. Hitler has given the order to send 
out this story to the world, using all available | means, 

Mr. Foon. No. 21 is in ev idence. 

(Exhibit 21 is as follows:) 
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ExHIsir 21—Continued 
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{Translation of Exhibit 21] 
[50/33673 ] 
Head Cult Pol (Dept) 
Omes of Reich Foreign Minister. 
Please submit to the Foreign Minister. 
Urgent! 
Submit at once! 


On April 13 at 2230 hrs the deputy head of the Foreign Department of the 
Reich Propaganda Ministry Counsellor Gregory, and shortly after that, Minister 
Director Berndt rang Professor Six of the Cultural Policy Department and 
gave him on behalf of Reichminister Goebbels the following information. In 
the district of Smolensk a GPU execution ground was discovered. In a number 
of mass graves 12,000 Polish officers were found. It concerns all the Polish 
officers who fell into Soviet hands at the occupation of East Poland. In that 
army there were altogether 12,000 officers and 300,000 men. Of these 300,000 
men, 10,000 arrived in Iran but no officers. The men who arrived in Iran know 
nothing of their officers’ whereabouts. These officers were first held in the 
Prisoner of War Camp in Posbelsk. The official Polish authorities were in 
contact with them until April 1940, then all contact was severed. Reports of 
interrogations are now to hand on their further whereabouts, from the railway 
workers and village inhabitants there [at Katyn], who saw the arrival of the 
officers. The officers were, according to their statements, brought daily in large 
groups [to that place] and then shot. The exhumations showed that all 
officers remained in possession of their identification marks, medals and papers, 
so that it is possible to identify them individually. The Polish Red Cross 
and a delegation of Polish scientists, doctors, artists and industrialists were 
invited to the exhumations. The Fiihrer has now given the order, that the 
affair should be given the widest possible use and publicity, with every means 
available. The Press and Film industry have been notified by Doctor Goebbels 
for April 14. 


[end of 50/33673] 
[50/33674] 


Reichminister Goebbels now asks that through the German Foreign Office 
the International Red Cross should be drawn into participation in the exhuma- 
tion of the corpses in the last large mass graves by the sending of a commission. 
As great progress has been made with the exhumations, and taking into con- 
sideration the danger of the corpses decomposing because of the advanced time 
of the year, a speedy initiation of the invitation to the International Red Cross 
is necessary. 

Please give instructions. 

(signed) Srx 

Herewith submitted 

to the Secretary of State 
for information. 
[50/33674] 

Mr. Fioop. I now show the witness a document marked for iden- 
tification as exhibit No. 22, and I ask you to describe what it is and 
give your summary of it. 

Dr. Sweet. This is a memorandum dated the 15th of April 1943, 
a memorandum by the official of the Political Department, Tippel- 
skirch. 

This memorandum recommends to the Director of the Political 
Department of the German Foreign Office, Woermann, that official 
protocols be made about what was found at Katyn for propaganda. 
This is all the more necessary, since some neutral journalists have de- 
clined to have their impressions published. 
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Mr. Foon. No. 22 is in evidence. 
(Exhibit 22 is as follows :) 


ExHrsit 22 : Re 
Su 





gribern durch die GPU erschosren polni nals Offisiere bei 
Smolens:: aptliche Protckolle auferticen xu leesen. ~iese Fo 
Protekelle solle: cur sroyegandisticclen tusertuas der fo- 


Ms ss > : . ] 
ate gelegenheit im Auslend dieuea, Piese ‘rt der 2renmnda ist 
. ungo aotwendirer, ale cinzelwe neutrale Journclisten, ¢i* sur 
( 
‘eciebtigung an Ort uad Stelle cin-eladen warea, die Vertf ‘eat- I 
‘ lichung ihrer SincrJoke ablehnea, 
et Me Protokolle sind bein C8". an cfordert. : 
9 vorlin,g ven 15. A rai 1943 fics 
3 = 3 Vv 1 
Hiermit : : . 
errn 0.St.°. Jecrmaun it 
vorcolegt. ] 
% pol 
Pe ‘or 
gez. von Tippelokirch 4 : 
is 
° ] 
doc 
Re 
inf 
A 
per 
7 { 
Lpechdret sit . 
Is ¢ 
‘gePol. sun 
fol AI (Li.veTritseshier) \ 
Pad — of t 
- f? E ro s By 
ie . a J y.- eeshl wd tot 
ee wae neki gemel Pied Sl esl igs SIE Sia ‘ é of ] 





THE KATYN FOREST MASSACRE 
{Translation of Exhibit 22] 
[1327/352027 ] 


Referat. (Office) of Minister von Tippelskirch Political Dept. V. 
Subject. Suggestions for Propaganda, 


{stamp:] Foreign Office 
Pol V 417 
arrival 16.iv.1943 
It would appear to be expedient to prepare official records of the discovery 
of the mass graves of Polish officers shot by the GPU near Smolensk. These 
records should be of use for propaganda purposes abroad. This kind of propa- 
ganda is more essential as individual neutral journalists who were invited to 
view the site and place [of the discoveries] refused to publish their impressions. 
These Protocols are demanded by the Supreme Command of the Armed 
Forces (OKW) 
Berlin 15 April 1943 


Herewith submitted to 
Under Secretary of State Woermann 
(signed) Von TIPPELSKIRCH. 
Copy to 
Director Pol 
Ppt Pol IX (Minister Counsellor von Triitzschler ) 
Pol XIII (Ambassador Count von der Schulenberg 


Mr. Fioop. 1 now show you, witness, a document marked for identi- 
fication as exhibit No. 23 and I ask you to describe what it is and give 
your summary of it. 

Dr. Sweet. I am sorry, but this sheet of paper here is not an exhibit; 
it is just a record of a telegram. 


Mr. Froop. Exhibit 21 was Goebbel’s talk, and No. 22 was that re- 
port that you thought was necessary because of the neutrals, is that 
correct ? 

Dr. Sweer. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. Very well. Let the record show that the paper marked 
as Exhibit No. 23 is—what ? 

Dr. Sweer. That is just a paper for my own reference, a missing 
document, a telegram from the German Red Cross to the International 
Red Cross, which is not in our record and which I noted for my own 
information. 

Mr. Froop. Very well; we will strike out exhibit No. 23 as not 
pertinent or material and go on to the next one. 

(As noted above there is no exhibit No. 23.) 

Mr. Fioop. I now show you a document marked for identification 
as éxhibit No. 24 and I ask you to describe what it is and give your 
summary of it. 

Mr. Sweer. This is dated the 15th day of April 1943, from the head 
of the Cultural Policy Department, Dr. Six, to the German Legation 
in Bern. This is a summary of what has been found so far at Katyn. 
By April 11, 160 bodies had been taken out and identified. Annexed 
to this document are interrogations of people who had local knowledge 
of Katyn. 
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Mr. F1oop. Exhibit No. 24 is now in evidence. 
(Exhibit 24 is as follows:) 


Exureitr 24 


iy 
LUSUE RIT ] 
rae 2 OR 
anlagen 

Totr tis Auff: 


vote 





In der Anlage werden Lichtbilder der im Yala von 
Katyn gefimdenen ermordeten polaieschen Offigiere uné 
4vschriften von Vernebaungen aaa Russen 
een fibersandt, : 
Die Lichtbilder seigent ; ‘ee 
1) einen Doerdlick her dic Aindetelle, 
2) Lage der Leichen. im isesengrad, * 
3) einselne Leichen, ‘dei denen dic Hande out den 
Rtickon gefesrelt vara, 
a 4) cine Leiche, bei der Taffenrock und Euince ar. 
dem Sopf casermengedunden yaren, 
Sumtlicho Lichtbilder betreffen Leiohen er. 
mordeter poluischer Offisiere. 
4us den Aupsagen der Russen ergivt sichs 
1) Die Puweteclle war in den Jehren 1918 1925 ein 
Hinrichtuncaplats der GPU. 
Im Sars und April 1940 warden in tiiglichen Do- 
lounen inuegesart tausente polnischer Offigiere, 
einige polnische Zivilisien, veormtlioh Ange- 
hérige der Intelligens, sovie einige polnische 
Geistliche auf den Uerdplats achrecht. Dice Polen 
ee kemen angebliohn aus gem Gefcngenenlager Lorel ef. 
wirden per Behn nach Gnesdora gebrocht und vou 
dort an? Lestkraftvagen verladen, 
Sur Vorgeschicate dea Pandwa iat zu benericousls 
Sotumerx 2947 horten cinige polnische Angehtrigo dee 
Tebrunchtsgefolces, dezss in dic Tragliche Gegend 
Polen verschileppt ceorden scien. Sie gruven auf eige 
ne Faust nach, fender einige Leichen, kennseichne- 
ten die Pundetelle dureh ein Eolzkreus. machten 
jedook you dem Prod teiue veitere icldung, Im Pe- - 
braar 1348 birte die Geheime Poldpolisei 


An Ssxtopts 
“ae £42438) | 


-_ 


one 


—_ 
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ExHisit 24—Continued 


Fp nage ROR: PPPOE GPO ARR Pi, a ON, 


Ceriicnte Cher cin engpbliches iiesveagrad,. unterenchte 
@ic engegebeie Stelle fu ire und begarn infeng 
scheld die Titterung es — mit crésseren Lus- 
grabungen.: 

Bin «va 6. ipril werden probeweiee en sieben 
Stellen coainaiianl vorgenommen, ¢ie simtlich su Letcher. 


Ponden SEhrten. 
‘isher worden erst einige der Polen- uad einige . 
sc aber sctffuet. Das azrfieste Polengrab ist 
ll, April in eiser ofrge von 26 = und {‘n einer 
‘te von 16 m gebffuet worden. 2uP der obersten- 
“en etun 250 Leichen: dic Leichen Liegen 
ichten @beretnarcer. Tn diesem einen Grab 
2 4000 polnische OfTiziere liczen. Dicht 
a befindet sich ein vetteres Crab. in dem 9Tfen~. 
iehtlich hShere polnische Stabsoffisicre vergraben 
Die Leichen Liegen mit dem Gesicht nech unten 
ceutlics 


e 


* oye 





vorden 
nd weigen nach ¢en disherigen Festet cllancn 


Genickschiisse auf. 
1 der Offintere. die on eiher piéder um + 
ee 
& 


Lin Tet 
se Leter entferiuten Cretungsetelic gefunden vurdlen 
jie Efnde et lag. Plicken sefesselt; bei efnigen” 
var cin Sack besw. 7ornrock Uber dem Kopf zu-- 
sovmen gevunden. 
Dic Offiziere.hatteh mit wenisen Ausnehmen keine 


sertseehen mehr tei’ sich. doch Komten in fast clien 
elspepiere 


Fellen die Levitinationsmarien und Aus 
orca senna are 





ge-unden yerdene 
Dis sum 11. April waren 


S 
und identifisiert worden. 


160 Leichen evs den 


Gritbern herausscnomnuen 
Darvnter befanden sich srci polniscche Cenersle, 
melich Brizadegenerel. Umernwinslky,.iecyclav aus 
Lublin. P1.Litvenski 5 und Ceners}) Dogaterewitach, 
Bronicslay. Tisher war¢en simtliche Rengstufen der 
Ofvisicre vom Leutuect bie sum Geicre] Cestgestelit,. 
Bin evifallend gropser Teil der Offixicre trigt die 
Treditionslitse Cer Pilsrési:i.Nesiucater. In den i 


nicchen “asseugribern dlirften sich etna 90 4 Offiaiers 


dbefinden, 
£424.82 


oe 
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Exuistr 24—Continued 
ELSR te at ah Woy % 


=3- 


Die Gesentzehl der in dem fraglichen ‘eldgelinde 
verecherrten Polenleiohen wird quf Grund der Angaben 
dex Zivilbevilkerung tiher die stfndigen Ausladungen 
in dem Monaten Cars und April 1940 auf etva 10 000 
geechatat. 

Die Leiohen werden von Gerichtamedisinern des Heeres. 
greppe Litte untersncht, der Bericht wird schnelimtg . 
lichet engefortigt werden. Ur wird stiglicherveise 2uf. 
schluse geben kGnnen Uber etwaeige Versti'maelungen und 
iber dic genauec Art der Nrechiessung. Versttiamelungen 
varden an den bisher geborgenen 160 Leichen nicht fest.-. 
geetellt. Aus der Lage der Leiohen kann eugenommen 
werden, dass die Offiziere geswungen wurden. in das 
Gred su steigen und sich selbst hinsulecen. Lediglich 
@ie oberste Schicht der Leichen lag quer durcheinender, 
womans geschiossen werden kann. dess sie nach cer ér- 
echiessung in das Gren geworfen rumen. 

Yon den Russengriitern ist erst ein cens Mleiner 
Teil cetffnet worden, auch hier xomnte ich bei einigen 
Leichen tiber dem Kopf featgebuntone Sticke sehen, bei 
einigen weiteren wer der Sund oit Sigespiinen ausce. 
stoprt. 

Die Ausgrabmgen werden fortgosetct. kinnen aber 
voraussichtlich mur bis Anfang “ei erfolgen, da damn 
die Graber bei Zintritt wiirwerer Vitterung wegen Seuchex. 
gefahr geschiossen werden olissen. 

Es wird um weitgehendste Auswertung gebdeten. 


Tm Auftrag 
Ny 


£424383 
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Exutsir 24—Continued 


uf onéliehe Verlndun.; c:ochoeint ¢cor cuwose 

i i eeae¢e10% , Perfoon, 

72 J hre elt, 

Len cvirt, 

vonnhart ina Noeseseric : 

und erklfyt en? Befregon <coljentes: 

Ich wobne seit 1907 in rosegoric, 4.1t unces "hr 
10 J. hron weavie coe Sehloes im 1d els fre toriu cir 
hihere i.K...D.<Deemte bonutst. Dc grnse . ldgelfinde 
var durch cinen 2 utr hohon Stachel rah’ clinaeal ‘pnt. 
.usceréen war alica curch Fosten mit Cevwehr cosichert. 
Zllen Zivilpersone:. war cer Zusritt su de: Vs lds titek 
streng vervoven. Yon den D.cmten B be ich niencnd ge- 
kumét ecusser dem E usknecht, der cucleioh Wichtcr ver, 
newons Nomen Sergejewnwitseh, cngedlich cus * 
VWjseme. be 

Im ov"hjehy 1940 serden gzirkn 4 <- 5 Vochen lang 
Wiglich 3 + 4 Lr.etwagen bcleden mit -ecechen eu dem 
Y léstiiek gebroacht und dort ancoblich von dor E.E.U.D, a 
sy-ohesen. DA. Fe w We vehle: «., 80 anes Ries 7) | 
mond sehen Xonrite, ene ccrin wer. Sines " ges, sls ich © =i 
guy dem Exchrhof Gniesdowa wrr, sah ich wie cus don <s 
Muccbetnwegen in die rir bokorioven Liu. inner umetiogen © 
vnd in Richtung Voldetitek cavorcuhren. Vig mit den 
ilumern gemeoht wamie, ker: ich rich’ cagen, dn sich 
riemend in é1e Uthe wagen durfte. D.« Souiesuven und 
Suhreien yon ifnnerstimacn hobo ich biu in meine Volmang: 
Seh’rt. &: fet wohl ergunchnen, deas cic i frner ae 
murden. In dor Ungebun; pew 3 man keinen "vAl deraue, “ie 
Gases hier yole:. duveh gic 7.3.,..7.D. orschéenen warden, 
Dio Iinute Cor C.tachaTion orsthd won, coon oa sich wm 
tirka 10 O00 Tolen gelenfeit buben coll. 

cc és “lésttiok Careh {ie Cewtsehon evappen eine 


ele 


oy 


do Ha oe 
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Exuisir 24—Continued 


Cberzeugen, Ich scr dor Veinenc, ich witrde noch einige 
Leichen finden, aber vergeblieh, dern ich cml nur 
einige fSriach av’cpeworfone Hticel. Za strnd bei sir 
feet, dass cic Toten nur unter den Higeln liegen konn- 
ten. 1942 im Sormer waren Polor bei einer deutechen 
Birheit in Cricsdowa beach ftigt. Eines fogen kamen 10 
Polen cu mir wend beaten mick, ich mtiehte doch ibnen 
seigen, wo ihre Lendolente Miegen uiircen, velehe von 
der Y.K.V.D. ercchorren worden vitren. Ich SUhrte sic ia 
des Veldstiickund seigte ihnen dic frischeon Rigel. Die 
Polcn beten ferner, ich mBchte imen cine Hreke und 
1 Seheutel leihen, was ich aveh getan hebe. Ungefihr 
nach | Stunde kemen Cieselhen empirt und cchimprend 
eur die L.K.W.D. guriick.: Die Folen erklirten, doas sic 
auf cinem der EUgel die Leichen cselunden hiitten. ils 
fusseres Zeichen heben sie von Birkerhols 2 Freuse 
hinrestellt, welche hente roeh dort etechen, 

eitere Angaben kenn ich keine Bachen. 

Iné Tussia@hé ti ercotst und vorfeleser. 

Gesechloszen Dolnetsecheyr ces. Unterachrift. 


Ges. Untersenhrift 
‘ 


Yeldw.d.Fipo 


£424385 
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Exuisir 24—Continued 


0.U.. den G. April 1943 


Vor der hicsisen Dienstetclle erscheint 
der Rusec 

Sechiggilow ‘chail _ 

Geb. em 10. Jonuar 1945 in Nowo-Bateki. 
daselbst. Haus ‘6 wohnhealt. 
vorheiratet. “ “ind. partellos. 

ceit Amsust 1942 beim rucc. 0.3. 

and cibt on: 


Senon als “ind hirte ich, @nsu cus dem Gofiingnis in 
Smolensk Loute ncoh dei “cld bei Nosigory tsecchafft und 
4ort ercchoseen wien. Dec Sfteren habe ich offenc Last- 
kreftwasen, ont denen dic Cefensenen unter Mevnachungy 
trensvorticrt worden, cef der Tol’behe, sus Smolensk kon- 
mend, in Tichtung “ovifory fvhren gesehen. 

Tinos Tages. os war im dehre °927; hiitete ich mit 
noch enderen Jangen ane dem Dorfe in der "ihe von Xosi- 
gory ?ferdec. Da schen wir cincn Lectireltwagen aus der 
Sichtung Smolensk ankormen und en der “ollbehn bei dem 
~eld von Nosigory helton. Dem Jager entstieren if Leute, 
@iec in dos Gelinde abgefthrt warden. “urze “eit darauf 
hérten wir Seblisuce fallen. Jircer nech cinigor %cit ken 
die DSevechungenennschrft surtck und das “uto fvhr wieder 
in Richtung Smolensk zuriick. Lus Neuzicrde licfen wir 
dungens dann in den ‘'ald, um uns dic Stolle. wo dic Teute 
erschossen worden varon, niher anzusehcn. Mich selbst vore { 
lices aber cin Ste vorher der Nut und ich bliebd suriick. 
Eernach erzthiten mir Cie anderen, dase cic cic Crube go | 
funden hitten. tm ende der Grube wren zonz frische Blut ¥ 
epuren Zu schen cevwesern und susscordem wiren dice Leichon ; 
nur mit wenig Uree beduel:t yorden-. sodass cic noch Hinde 
und Pilsse herausragen cgcesehen hétten. 

» Bemerken will ich noch. dess @ac Valdgelinde bei 
Nosigory su ciccor Zeit noch nicht abgesperri war. Dic 
Juncen, mit denen ich doneleusemon wer, sind sl'mtlich 
sur RBoten ‘rece eingozogen. 

Ins nussiceche Gbersetst und vorgelgscn: 


schloscon: E4 


»  PARWTSGRE LT He 
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Exuisir 24—Continued 


. 


6.U.. den 6. April 7945 


Vorgeladen erscheint ¢cr “usse 

Slad*ow, ‘slexei, cob.em 17.35.5875 
in Choroschawe. Rayon Nemidov. rohnheft 
in Krassny-3or. ‘ous Tr.'/5, and erklirts 


Ich wohnte in doh Jahren “939 - ‘94‘ in Nowo- 
Bateki und fuhr jeden Tag mit dem Zug nach Smolensk. wo 
ich arboitete. Auf diese Jeise hatte ich Celegenhcit, 
@ic UberfGhrung der Polen nach “Xcsij Gory mit cigonen 
iugen su boobachton. Im Nonct Itirs des Jcirces. ‘940 stan- 
don cines Tages 4 - 5 Tuxus-Vaggons euf cinem Nobengleis 
dee Bahnhofs Gnowdowo. in dor MEhe der Vorladorampe. Dio 
Insaseon durften dic Vagen nicht verlassen und svei Yo- 
sten mit Gowehr stenden devor. Ich ging scldat en den 
Vagen vorbei und seh Offiziere und Zivilisten an Tischen 
sitzen. Auf den Tischea stenden Veinficschen und dio 
Verschiedcnston Speisen. wic 2.8. Vurst and Schinken. 
Die Insassen woren sum grossen Teil Zivilisten, euch 
cinige Praven waren darunter. Sie waren alle gut genithrt 
und vornehm gekloidct und schon deren cls Juslitndecr su 
erkennen. Prauen von Bateki mucsten “‘asscr cu den Yaggons 
bringen. durften jedoch Wiese sclbst nicht botreten. Ich 
war auch Zouge, ale abends cin Teil der Vasoninsassen 
auf avei Lastvasjen scladen wuréen. Sic hatten alle 
echwere “offer bei sich. cinige trugen cuch Missen unter 
dem Arm. Die Yerladung wurde 4-5 Tase fortgesetst, bis 
die Vaggons leer waren. Vber Nacht weren denn die Vag- 
fons wieder verechwuncen und nach ctwa 8 Tesen standen 
sic wicder voll besetzt an derseliben Stelic. Dieses Spic} 
wiederholte sich ununterbrochen wihrend der ‘‘oncte !Ttrs 
und Lpril “940. Unter car hiesigen Devilkcrung besciehne- 
te men @icso Loute domele allgenein els "»yolnische Goi- 
eoln*. 
seitere tngaben tenn ich nicht mechen. 


Ine Rucsieche tbversotzt, vorgelosen u. untecrschrieben: 


Beglaubigt: Delmotscher: 
Backe Unterschrift 


Offs. ue Mipo i sat. (6 
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ExuiIsir 24—Continued 


‘orgebcint der Inase 


reew, wen, 
GS fn Pewe-atokt 


2 ey. + ¥ wehnho®t. 


boim russ. ©.<D- 


ende Lagchen: 


m Dorfe Guicsdcra in 


sens in der Ufhe der 
moten lvirg ond 
‘nok ‘ormend. mit 
ertoa Yons tern 

rrostvaccn way 


ine Sehvestcr 


n bAtSc. 


ue “cal 
Gert crechossen vomdcn wiren 
gecechen und cuoh meine Sehvesicr oral! 
res 
eitersc invaben K-nn ich nieht meehcn. 


ins “masieche Cocrsetsat ond yerysclosen 


Copehlosecn WISH GLY sesvcessscceevees, 
Untorsehvitt “Lekhols 


ffs. un. Tipe U‘fs. 5 £424388 


"Yorwors Me som(ster deo Grivane rsow . Iven, 
ae" tet Boin Versnuetcn Cow Coutcehon “suo men sum 
*bércus"o7t. yoo Ach su cor lehese von dan 
‘olsohcwleten versellepyt worden unt ict jetat 
eabe’sornten “eTenthelten. 
Vatersonritt. 
Ulla. und Tipo 
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Exutstr 24—Continued 


oe 


Kriweousers6w; Ivan, oe 
ged. em 20.7.1915 in Rowo-Dateki, 
lodig, 

Sisenéreher, : 

wobnhett in Zovo-3nteki, Neue Br.1t9, 
Bez. Gnolenal:. 

porteoilos, 

ecit Juli 1942: 0.<).‘enr 


ee 


und sagt cuss 


Dereh toine Jhtern, bekxrate Derfbevohner. hahe ick ge- 
hirt. doce daa Celi nce von NoeieGory (%lercexberg' seit dom 
debre (9° @ alo Mertetitic von der Tesheke. tptter von der” . 
$.2,7.. O.G.2-U. und sulcizt von der ¥,<,7.D. benutet wurde. 

Sis gwa drhre *95° konnien wirt @.h. dic DorTbewohner in 
@ieees Golinde gehen. om dort Lilse tnd Beerea su neemeln and : 
auch ich hebe &lse Junce in KosieGoxy “ilae gesucht. Sei cicser 
Gelegerheit bir ich wielerhelt von den “lteren avf Cie friechen 
Grider Nin cowicech vorgen. 

Im Iehre “931 wurte dee Sel“ade von “osi-Cory eingesBunt, 
dios Tetroten durch ‘eratefeln, die you der 0.¢.?.0. untersehrig 
ben veren, verhotcn. 934 werde, wie ich gohtrt hebe, in dieses 
Gelinée ein crosses Lous cebaut, dao iffy dic H.¥%.V-R.-Leate als 
Rrhplengeheinm bestivnt wor. 

Yollatrectangen in “oni -Cory vwurtien in den Jahren 1918 = 
4929 und vou “940 ab Curchgefthrt, in den Zuisehonjchven eind 
keine trensportvagen gesehen worgen, dic in deo el'ade gefah- 
ren sind. 

2» 4940 4st @es Gollndc von .ovi-Gory cusserdem noch von 
Yorten und Hundeu bevacht corden. in cen HMonnten itrs and April 
°940 sind viele Gefencenentrensportungg ns in Cnicedowa einge- 
tyoffan. tic Gefongenon wurten in Cie Cefanyenontreasportirart- 
wagon, die tm Yolkerand dic “zéhwarten “abea“ Alonsen- ceprorabi 
unt ¢ie Tagen cid dann vom Tsclwhef Cntosdowa. suf Cie Irntstras- 
oo in Ae@ptens Katyn cofehren. Sebitvose suo dem Gell'nde von Nosi- 
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Exuisir 24—Continued 


hebde ich nie sehtrt. 


“Nussische Whersetst end voreclesen: 


Unterschrift. 
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EXHIBIT 24—Continued 


. 


9.U.. Cen 26, Februsr 1945 


Auf Vorledung erscheint der cusse 
4narejew# Iven 

geb. em 22.1.1917 in Lowo-Nateki. 
adeselbst. Zeus .r. 2 rohnhaft, 
sehlosser 

vernei ratet. 

parteilos 


und areht als Zeusjc Tol-ence An yrbens 


Ungecfhr .itte tre di : April 1540 kemen im Behnhe 
Gniesdova t#hlich 43 + 4 Ztige a i 3 “aggons veren euage- 
‘sprochene Arrest-—egen. D: vcxde em ‘ehehot ebgestellt. 
Die Insessen. sum Grosetetl } isehe Soldecen. die ich 
an der ilitse erkannte, sow ch Sivilisien werden due den 


Veggons in serchlossene L....°s verladen. Die Lin's 


fyhren dann die Strease vom Behmhof sur follbehn und hogen 


dafn links <n Riechtunc Ketyin eb. Ich hehe rn ciniso ligle 


? 
Rollbahu abdboren tnd se ; or BAre: Cc: be ea 
nicht selbst se@sehen, doch meh ch sehntr ‘ase cicse 
Leute in “oeisory bein %. sind, 


heovechtet ass sic uncetrhr % ‘2? kt von hier von der 


citere Anoaben Kern ich 
Ins Ruesische Ubersctst 


geechlossen Dolmetscher 


ae 


Uffs. und Five Uf". 


€424391 
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Exutsir 24—Continued 


0.U.. den $. April 1923 


Auf Vorladung erscheirt der Russo 
Godonow. Kusma. 

geb. om 25,10.1877 in Nowo-Batelki, 
verh,. 5 Kinder, 

Lendyirt. 

wohrhnTt seit Gobuart in Vowo-Patei:i, 
Jammer 

parteilos, 


eriifrt folsendess 


Seit 1918 wurde ich als Stallknecht bei der X<olchoso 
in Zowo-—Bateki beschtftigt. dllen Bevohnern der Unoecand 
war bekanunt. dass Looi-Gory ele Richtst#tte von de: Toeheksa 
venatet wurde, Ich orimnere mich noch, dass ia Jehie 2971 
aus dem Dorf Sotylhki, Irs. Nespiiansk @ie zuec! Sthne dea 
tTwan ZKurtschaneowa Ende ilai, Anfang Juni 1921in 
Kosi-Gory erschossen wurden. Als ich en dicsem Tage gegen 
3 Uhr meine Vohmung verliess, um die Prerde au fi'ttern, 
begegnete mir euf der Rollbehn cin offeuer 1.7 ; beladen 
mit 10 .. 15 liamn, welcher von cer Gscheka bevacht wurde, 
Beim Vorbeifehren wurde ich Yon suci : eru nit den Toxrten 
*tuf Tiedersehen. Onkel*® enservien, Ich crennte sofort 
@ie beiden Sébne des Twen Tertschanowa. “1s ich unye“thr 
avei Yochen nachher die Uitern cer Erschossenen traf. vcurte 
meine iutmessung bestaétigt. indem sie eri:lirten, es wiirc 
innen mitgete!lt worden. dass ihre teiden Stihne in } 

Gory erechossen warden 

Ungefé@hr uitte Jund 192] wurde in Dorf Serubinki. ire. 
Yaeplinnsk der 7 
@ureh <ie Tocheka verbaftet und in Smolersk durch die "frok. 
ke® sum Tode vorurteilt. Yie die Bitern des J, mir er- 
sthiten, 2011 ihy Sohn Feodor.eventglia in “osi..Groy er. 
schoesen wowleu sein. 


ecofdor Isatschenk ow ‘chernfslis 


£424392 
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Exuistr 24—Continued 


Aus welchem Grunde die Erochicesungen stettfarden. ist 
mir nicht bekannt. Sech den Aussagen der Lltern sowle der he 
kennten waren 4ie Erochoseenen entikommuntstisch. 

Das VWaldgelunde Xosi-Gory durfte dis 1931. renn nical 
gerade Erechiesaungen statifenden, von jedermenn betreten 
werden. Kinder. welche dort Pilse suchten. erz!hlte: firmer 
von fvisohen Grabbitgelin. 

Weitere Angaben kenn ich nicht mechen 

ins Russische loersetat wid vorgelese 


geschlossen Doimetschar 
Peldw. und Hipo’ Ufis 


£424395 
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Exutsir 24—Continued 


Peldpolixzet 570 


4 


e*nea i nceersrehbs von der \I0D is 
hre 19 40 0 ‘sohosse: Yolcn im Vléselfndce 
an der Rol br hn om olen k - imtobeka (Lavfahrt 
itebsk), nordos‘w"rts vor Matyn. 
ciner <uskunitespe: Lwusece ariong Sebrury see 
Aer Ungebur v yn mehre ‘ucend 
cind, 41 ix ce ‘ona’ prilyso ci 194¢ 


orschun en erg 
ldgeltnde nordost.; 

den sich wehrtre eufgevoric: 
vergrabenen Leichen liesen. .¢ 
te nur ein Stitck von 2 miim Quadrat cul cinem der Migel 
freigelest werven. In 2 » Sicte wurcen mehrere fich+ 
beleinancerliccence Leichen gefunden, Cie ovnm creasen 
@eil bereits in Vurvesen? bexrgece-pen. ciné. Kneh Iege 
der Leichen muse ongenormmen -ocaten, Grup cicse in 
mehreren Schichten “boreinercer licsen. Von dor Bekiei- 
@ung ciner Leiche terde cin Knopf entfernt, eur dem sich 
der polnische 1. ler beTindst. Inviewoit ¥orsttrmelunc 
Ger Leiche vorliect, kann ers: curch .érabyngen grésseren © 
Ausmasces festgestelit werden. 

Um HMinzelheiten su erlebren, wurden mehrove Maveh- 
per der I chbororte hiersu vornormen. So sagt ein 72 
d@mriger Russe aus, dase sich in cor Voldgelicnde seit 
etwa 10 Jvhren ein Srrctorium 2°r hShere 1kWD Because 
dDefunden hebe. Der Zutritt au com wit Sircheldrcht um 
sHant und durch Posten vewacht cevecere: Col"rée war Ure 
vefugten verbdoten. Dur Russe will in Gethjokr 1940 
mehrere Yochern tf plich 5 - 4 verechloscene ikw. pesehen 
haben, aut Gene:: die espiiter 2r..choscenen vom Behnhof 
Gniesdowo rach dort trensportiert seien Dos 
Ger Minner wid ics Schieeren will or jovelis 


E424394 


Sie. Saget tees # 
ie iad 





Re —Recpard i e 


ee 
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Exuisir 24—-Continued 
= 2 - 


Srenepoxten aus dem betreffenden «1d in seiner ent~ 
fernt liepencen Vohnung gepirt haber. 

I. oh den Sysfhlungen endcrer ool) es cich um rund 
10.000 Parsonen hendeln. 

Bin epderer am cusindehehnhor 2,.it. dbeachiiltigt a 
gewesoner Einwoluier sagt eus, es seien in cen Fonaten | 
KEre/April 1940 t&glich 9 bie 12 Gefencenenungen (Risen . 
vehnwagen) ouf dor Buhnstation Gniesdovo cingetroffen. 


Dic Invazsen collen polnicehe Soldaten, Zivilisten und 


Geistliche gowesen sein. juch cr will beobnehtet heben, 
a@aee der Abtransport in goschlossenen Ikw. in Riehtung 
Katyn erfolcte. ; aa 
Annliches sagte ein dritter Einvohner aus. 3 
Augenzeucen fiber die Le chicssungen cclbst sind * 
disher nicht ermittelt worden. 4 
Die Urechrizt des Vorg noes ist dem Ie/A0 dor 
Hocresgruppe Sisse unter Hinweis cult cic Micglichkeit 
Ger properendistischcn Aucwertung ‘swecks Intscheidung 
vorgelegt worden. 
You dort ist eine Abechrift a: do Chl weitergelei- 
tet, das tiber Gie Ausweritung entecheider 8011; cine 
sweite Absehrift ict dem Leitenden Gerichtcneciciner 
Pref. Dr.Bunts beis Heerosgruppenarst sur FKenntrianechne es 


mageleitet. 


Beoh Bingang weiterer Jeieung serden Cio :rocrabua=) 
gem unter Boteiligung des Poof.Dr.Bunts wend cor Propa- 
gende-idteilung V curchsefthrt. 

{¥Yoos) 


Foldpoliseice!:retir 
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[Translation of Exhibit 24] 


German Foreign Office Berlin 15 April 1943 
Kult Pol L VI 6716 Kurfiirstenstr. 137 
Annexes 


Coneerning: Discovery of mass graves of murdered Polish Officers. 
To the German Embassy—Bern. 


In the annex will be found photographs which were sent of murdered Polish 


officers discovered in the forest at Katyn and copies of the examinations of local 
Russians. 
The photographs show: 


1) A view of the site of discovery 
2) Position of corpses in the mass graves 
3) Single corpses, the hands tied behind backs 
4) One corpse with the tunic and hands tied together above the head 


All photographs concern the bodies of murdered Polish officers, 

From the statements of the Russians it can be deducted: 

L) The site was from 1918-1929 an execution ground belonging to GPU 

2) In March and April 1940 thousands of Polish officers, a few Polish 
civilians, suspected members of the intelligentsia as well as several Polish 
clergy, were brought daily in columns to the place of execution. The Poles 
allegedly came from the prison camp in Kosielsk, were brought by train to 
Gniesdowe and were there loaded onto lorries. 

The following comment can be made on the circumstances leading up to the 
discovery : In the summer of 1942 Polish members of the Wehrmachtsgefolges 
heard that Poles had been deported to the place in question. On their own 
initiative they dug, found several corpses, marked the place with a wooden cross 
but made no report in spite of their discovery In February 1943 the Secret 
Security Forces [end of sheet 5827/E424381] heard rumours about an alleged 
mass crave, inspected the indicated spot in March, and began major excavation 
at the beginning of April as soon as the weather allowed. 

Until April 6th digging experiments were made in seven different places, and 
all these led to the d scovery of corpses, 

Until now only a few of the Polish and Russian graves have been opened. 
The largest Polish grave had been opened to a length of twenty-eight meters and 
breadth of sixteen meters by April 11th. 250 corpses lie in twelve layers one on 
top of the other. In this one grave 2,000—3,000 Polish officers ought to by lying. 
Close by is a wider grave in which apparently Polish staff officers were buried. 
The corpses lie face downwards and all show shots in the neck, according to 
present examinations, 

One section of the officers who were found in another grave again a few meters 
away, had their hands tied behind their backs: a few had uniform tunics or 
sacks tied over their heads 

With a few exceptions the officers had no valuables on them, but in nearly every 
case identity cards and papers were found. 

By April 11th, 160 corpses had been taken ont of the graves and identified. 
Among these were two Polish generals, Brigadier-General Smorawinsky, Mecy- 
slaw of Lublin P!, Litwenski 3 and General Bronislaw Bogaterewitsch. Until 
now all ranks of officers from lieutenant to general have been identified. A 
strikingly large section of the officers are wearing the traditional braid of the 
Pilsudski Regiments. Of the corpses in the Polish mass graves it is estimated 
that 900% are officers. [end of sheet E424382] The total number of buried 
Polish corpses in the said woodland is estimated (on the grounds of statements 
made by civilian persons about the constant unloading in March and April 1940) 
at about 10,000. 

The corpses were examined by forensic pathologists of Army Group Mitte and 
the report will be made as soon as possible. It will give information about pos- 
sible mutilations and the exact nature of the shooting. Mutilations on the 160 
corpses could not be determined. The position of the corpses indicates that the 
officers were forced to climb into the grave and to lie down in it. Only the 
corpses in the upper layer were found lying obliquely one on top of the other, from 
which fact it can be assumed that they were thrown into the grave after being 
shot. 
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{Translation of Exhibit 24—Continued] 


Only a small section of the Russian graves have been opened so far, but here 
also I could see that sacks had been tied over the heads of some corpses; a few 
had their mouths stuffed with sawdust. 

The exhumations are being continued but probably only until the beginning of 
May, as then the graves have to be closed because of fear of epidemic at the entry 
of warmer weather. 

It is suggested that you should make as much public use of this as possible. 


By order 
Srx 
[End of sheet £424383] 


O. U. the 27 February 1943 


On verbal invitation, appeared the Russian, 
Kieselow, Parfeon, 
72 years old, 
Farmer 
Resident in Kosegorie 
and declared, on interrogation, the following, 

“Since 1907 I have lived in Kosegorie. Approximately ten years ago, the 
castle and the woodland was first used as a sanitorium for senior NKVD offi 
cials. The whole wooded area was surrounded by barbed wire to the height of 
about two metres. Moreover everything was guarded by armed sentries. No 
civilians were allowed entry. I did not know any of the officials, only the 
house servant, who was also watchman. His name was Roman Sergejewitsch, 
allegedly from Vjasmir. 

“In the spring of 1940, daily, for four to five weeks, three to four lorries 
loaded with people were brought to the woodland and there presumably shot, 
by the NKVD. ‘The lorries were closed, so that no one could see what they con- 
tained. One day, as I was standing on Gniesdowa station, I saw men dis- 
mounting from the train and getting into the familiar lorries, which drove away 
in the direction of the wood. What happened to the men, I could not say, as 
no one dared to go near. The sounds of shots and men screaming could be 
heard in my house. It is to be assumed that the men were shot. In the vicin 
ity no bones were made of the fact that Poles had been shot by the NKVD. The 
people in the village said that about 10,000 Poles were shot. After the area had 
been occupied by German troops, I went into the wood to convince myself. I 
was of the opinion that I might find some corpses 


[end of 5827/H424384] 


but in vain, because I found only a few thrown up mounds. I was convinced 
that the dead could only be lying under the mounds. In the summer of 1942, 
certain Poles were with a German unit at Gniesdowa. One day ten of them 
came to me and asked me to show them where their countrymen, who had been 
shot by the NKVD, were buried. I led them to the wooded site and showed 
them the new mound. The Poles then asked me to lend them a hoe and a spade, 
which I did. After about an hour, they came to me very indignant and abusive 
of the NKVD. They explained that in one of the mounds they had found corpses. 
They marked the spot with two crosses made of birchwood which are there to 
this day. 
“[ am unable to make any further statement.” 


Translated into Russian and read aloud. 
Sealed xyz signed xyz 


Sergt of Hilfspolizei 
Interpreter xyz 
NCO 
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[Translation of Exhibit 24—Continued] 
[5827/E424386] 
O. U. the 6 April 1943. 

Before the local headquarters appeared the Russian 

Schigulow, Michail 

Born 10 Jan 1915 in Novo Bateki 

Resident there in House No. 16 

Married, one child, no party. 

Since 1942, with the Russian OD 
and stated: 

“Already as a child I heard that people from Smolensk prison were taken to 
the wood near Kosigorie and were there shot. I often saw open powered trucks on 
the highway on which prisoners under guard were transported, coming from 
Smolensk and travelling in the direction of Kosigorie. 

“One day in 1927 I, together with some other village boys, was looking after 
horses. We saw a powered truck coming from the direction of Smolensk and 
stopping on the highway near the Kosigorie wood. Eleven people dismounted and 
were led off into the woodland. A short time after this we heard shots; again 
after some time the guards came back and the truck returned in the direction of 
Smolensk. Out of curiosity we boys ran into the wood in order to examine more 
closely the spot where people had been shot. I myself lost courage before reach- 
ing the spot and remained behind. Afterwards the others told me that they had 
found the grave. On the edge of it they had seen very fresh bloodstains, And 
moreover, the corpses had only been covered with a little earth so that they saw 
hands and feet sticking out. 

“T should like to comment that at this time the woodland near Kosegorie was 
not shut off. The boys with whom I was at Kosegorie at that time were all con- 
scripted into the Red Army.” 

Translated into Russian and read before me. 


Signature Signed 
N. C. O. and Auviliary EICHHOLZ 


Policeman N.C. O. and Interpreter. 


[5827/E424387] 
O. U. 6 April 1943. 


On invitation the Russian Sladkow, Alexei, appeared, born 17.3.1875 in 
Demodow, resident in Krassny-Bor, House No 75 and 


Chorowschawa, County 
deposed. 

“TI lived in the years 1939-41 in Novo Bateki and travelled by train to Smolensk 
every day where I worked. In this way I had the oportunity to witness the 
transfer of the Poles to Kosiel Gorie with my own eyes. One day in March 
1940 four or five passenger coaches (Luxus wagons) stood on a railway siding 
of the Gnesdowa station, in the vicinity of the loading platform. The pas- 
sengers were not allowed to leave the carriages and two armed sentries stood 
in front of them. I myself passed the carriage and saw officers and civilians 
sitting at tables on which were bottles of wine and various types of food, 
such as sausage and ham. The passengers were mostly civilians with a few 
women among them. They were all well-fed and decently dressed and from 
this already recognizable as foreigners. Women from Bateki had to carry 
water to the carriages but were not allowed to enter them. I was also witness 
when in the evening a section of the passengers were loaded onto two trucks. 
They all had heavy suitcases with them and a few also carried cushions under 
their arms. The unloading was continued for four to five days until the car- 
riages were empty. The carriages disappeared during the night and after eight 
days they were again on the same spot, fully occupied. This performance was 
repeated unceasingly in March and April 1940. At that time the local popula- 
tion described these people as ‘Polish hostages’. 


“IT am unable to make any further statement.” 


Translated into Russian and read aloud (to me) 


Signature. 
Witnessed 
BOscCKE 
NCO and Auviliary 
Policeman 


Interpreter 
Special officer 
Signature. 
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{Translation of Exhibit 24—Continued] 


[5827/E424388 ] 
O. U. the 27 Feb 1943 

On invitation appeared the Russian, 

Griwasorzow Iwan, 

Born on 20.6.1916 in Nowo Bateki 

resident there House No 119 

Turner 

Bachelor 

Non party 

employed since July 1942 with Russian OD 
and made the following statement :— 

“In the year 1940 I was working in the village Gniesdowa on the collectiv 
farm. As my job was quite near the railway I noticed in March and April 194 
three to four trains consisting of three to four carriages which I recognise 
from the barred windows as obvious prison carriages, coming daily fror 
Smolensk. These prison carriages stopped at Gniesdowa station. My sister 
Daria then told me that she herself had seen Polish soldiers, civilians and a 
clergy leaving the carriages and being loaded into closed trucks. Generally 
one heard that the lorries had been driven to Kosigorie by the NK VD and that 
there the people had been shot. I myself saw nothing of this and my siste 
did not go into further details. 

“T am unable to give further information.” 


Translated into Russian and read before me. 
Signature 
Sealed Interpreter 
Signature Kichholz 
NCO and Auviliary Policeman NCO 


Note. The sister of Griwasorzow, Iwan, at the approach of German troops 
to drive cattle from the collective farm was kidnapped by the Bolshevists and her 
present whereabouts are unknown. 

Signed 
NCO and Auviliary Policeman 


[5827/E424389 ] 
O. U., the 5 April 1943 

The Russian citizen 

Kriwoserzew, Ivan, 
born 20.7.1915 in Nove Bateki 
Bache lor 
Ironworker 
resident in Novo Bateki House no 119 
County Smolensk. 
Non party 
since Juli 1942 and OD man 
appeared at the office and made this statement :— 

“From my parents, who are well known in the village, I heard that the woodland 
of Kosi-Gory (Goats’ Hill) has been used as a place of execution since 1918 first 
by the Tscheka, then the GPU, OGPU and later by the NKVD. 

“Until 1981 we, the villagers, were allowed to walk in the woodland and to 
gather mushrooms and berries. As a boy I picked mushrooms in Kosi-Gory. 01 
this occasion I was repeatedly shown the new graves by the older people. 

“In 19831 the woodland of Kosi-Gory was fenced in and entry prohibited | 
notice-boards signed by the OGPU. I heard that in 1934 a large house was bu 
inside the wooded area which was meant as a sanatorium for the NKVD. 

“Executions were carried out in Kosigorie from 1918 to 1929 and from 1!40 
onwards. In the intervening period no transport lorries were seen to drive int 
the area 
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[Translation of Exhibit 24—Continued] 


“From 1940 the woodland was additionally guarded by sentries and dogs. In 
March and April 1940 many prison transport waggons arrived in Gniesdowa ; the 
prisoners were cooped up into prison lorries commonly known as ‘black raven’ 
and the lorries then travelled along the road from Gniesdowa station in the 
direction of Katyn. I never heard any shots 


fend of 5827, B424389 | 


from the Kosi Gory wood.” 
Translated into Russian and read before me. 
Signature 
B£424390 
Sealed Interpreter 
HOH NE EICH HOLZ 
Corporal of Aur Police NCO 


[5827/ B424391] 


. U. the 28 February 1943 

On Invitation appeared the Russian 

Andrejew, Ivan 
born on 22.1.1917 in Nove Bateki 
Resident there House No. 2. 
Locksmith 
married 
Non party 
and made as witness the following statement :— 

“Approximately from the middle of March until the middle of April 1940, three 
to four trains arrived daily in Gniesdowa. Two to three carriages of each were 
decidedly arrest carriages. ‘These stopped at the station. Passengers who were 
mostly Polish soldiers whom I recognised from their caps, as well as civilians, 
were taken from the carriages and loaded into closed lorries. The lorries were 
driven along the station road towards the railway and then turned left in the 
direction of Katyn. I noticed several times that they turned off the highway two 
and a half kilometres from here and were driven in the direction of Kosigory. 
I never saw it myself but heard several times, that these people were shot in 
Kosigory by the NKVD. 

“Tam unable to make any further statement.” 

rranslated into Russian and read before me. 

Sealed 
NCO and Aux Policeman Interpreter 
NCO 


[5827 /E424392 | 


O. U. the 5 April 1943 

On invitation appeared the Russian 

Godonow, Kusma 
born on 25.10.1877 in Nowo Bateki 
Married Five children 
Farmer 
Resident since birth in Nowo Bateki House without number 
Non Party. 
and made the following declaration :— 

“Since 1918 I have been employed as an ostler on the collective farm at Novo 
Bateki. It was known to all the people in the neighbourhood that Kosigorie 
was being used as a place of execution by the Tscheka. I still remember that 
in 1921 between the end of May and the beginning of June, the two sons of Ivan 
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[Translation of Exhibit 24—Continued] 


Kurtschanowa from the village of Satylki, County Kaspliansk, were shot 
Kosigori. As I left my house on that day at about three o'clock, to feed the 
horses, I was met on the highway by an open truck loaded with ten to fifteen 
men all guarded by the Tscheka. As it passed two of the men called to me 
‘Goodbye Uncle!’ I immediately recognised the two sons of Ivan Kortschanow: 
When I met their parents about two weeks later, my suspicions were confirm: 
because they had been informed that their two sons had been shot in Kosigori: 

“Approximately in the middle of July, Feodor Isatschenkow was also arrested 
in the village of Sarubinki, County Kasplianski, and sentenced to death by the 
‘Troika’, in Smolensk. His parents told me that their son Feodor was also shot 
at Kosigorie. 

, [End of 5827/E424392] 


“The reasons for the shootings are unknown to me. Judging by the state 
ments of the parents and acquaintances, the victims were anticommunistically 
inclined. 

“When executions were not taking place, the Kosigorie woodland was open 
to all until 1931. Children who gathered mushrooms there always told of new 
gravemounds. 

“I am unable to give further information.” 

Translated into Russian and read before me 

(Signed) Ktopynor 
424393 
Sealed 
Sgt of Aug Police 
Interpreter 
Nco 


[5827/E424394.5.] 
O. U. 4 March 1943 

To: Secret Field Police Group 570 via Aok 4. 

Subject: Discovery of a Massgrave of Poles shot in 1940 by the NKVD, in the 
wooded area by the road Smolensk Motor road (approach from Vitezsk) 
North East of Katyn. 

At the beginning of February it was reported by a contact, that in the vicini' 
of Katyn several thousand Poles are buried, having been shot by members of 
the NKVD in April and May 1940. 

Investigations revealed the truth of the statement. In the woodland north 
of Katyn there were several thrown-up mounds under which lie the buried corpses 
tecause of ground frost only a part two metres square could be uncovered of o: 
of the mounds. At a depth of two metres numerous corpses were found lying 
close together, decomposition having set in for the greater part. Judging by th« 
position of the bodies it must be assumed that they are lying in several layers 
one above the other. A button bearing the Polish Eagle was removed from the 
clothes of one of the corpses. How far the corpse shows mutilation, can only b 

determined by excavations carried out on a larger scale. 

In order to discover details, several inhabitants of the neighbouring locality 
were interrogated. A 72 year old Russian states that a sanitorium for senior 
NKVD officials has been situated in the woodland for about ten years. Entrance 
to the area, fenced in and guarded by sentries, was prohibited to unauthorised 
persons. Daily for several weeks in the spring of 1940 the Russians saw three 
to four closed lorries on which the people who were later shot were transported 
from Gniesdowa station to the woodland in question. At times he heard men's 
screams and shooting 

[end of 5827/E424394] 

coming from the wood in question, in his house which was a considerable dis- 

tance away. 

According to the reports of others, about 10,000 people seem to have been 
involved. 
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[Translation of Exhibit 24—Continued] 


Another inhabitant who was at the time employed on the unloading station 
states, that in the months of March and April 1940, daily nine to twelve prison 
waggons arrived at the Gniesdowa station. Passengers are reported to have 
been Polish soldiers, civilians, and a few clergy. He also noticed that they were 
taken away in closed lorries in the direction of Katyn. 

A third inhabitant of the locality made a similar statement. 

Eyewitnesses of the shooting itself have so far not been discovered. 

The original of the previous report has been laid before the Ic/AO of 
Army Group Mitte. with a reference to the possibility of its use for propaganda 
purposes, for his decision. 

From there a copy was sent to the Supreme Army Command (OKH) for a 
decision on its use: a second copy was passed for information to the senior 
forensic pathologist Professor Dr. Buhtz at the Medical Army Group. 

After the arrival of further instructions the exhumations will be carried out 
with the participation of Professor Dr. Buhtz and Propaganda Section W. 

Voss, 
Secretary 
Field Police 

Mr. Fioop. I now show you exhibit No. 25, a document which has 
been marked for identification, and I ask you to describe what it is 
and give your summary of it. 

Dr. Sweer. This is dated the 17th of April 1943, and it is a memo- 
randum by the State Secretary of the German Foreign Ministry, 
Weizsaecker, and it records that Hitler has ordered an additional 
appeal to the Red Cross in Geneva, this appeal to be signed by the 
Duke of Coburg, head of the German Red Cross and well-known 
abroad. Hitler’s directive was his own idea after he had heard of 
the activity of the Polish ex-Government in the same matter. The 
Duke of Coburg’s telegram already should have reached Geneva. 
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Mr. Fioop. Exhibit No. 25 is now in evidence. 
(Exhibit 25 is as follows :) 


Exar 25 


Berlin, den 17. April 1943. 


2 


ln Verfolg der vorgestern vor Deutschen Roten 
Kreus nach Genf gerichteten Aufforderung, das Internatio- 
nale Rote Kreus mige sich an der Feststellung der russischen 
Greuseltaten an polnischen Offizieren beteiligen, hat der 
Fibrer heute Nacht eine susitsliche Aufforderung des Deut- 
schen Roten Kreuses nach Genf engeordnet. Diese rusitz- 
liche Aufforderung wire rom Herzog von Coburg su unter 
teichuen, damit dessen international bekannter Name sun 
Tragen komme. 

Die Weisung des Fibrers war eine spontane, nech- 
dom ihm die Meldung dér Betutigung der Polnischen Bz-Regie~ 
rung in der gleichen Sache vom Reichspressechef vorgelegt 
worden war. 

Die Nachricht tiber die Anordnung des Fihrers ist 
wir heute Hecht vom Promi mitgeteilt worden. Das Telegram 
dee Harsogs, das mir dabei vorgelesen wurde, diirfte heute 
Sookt—abgegungen-eetn, Pf fof tela 

' ges: Weizeidcker. 
felezomat an 
j Herrn Botschefter von Rintelea 
Herrn Dr. Me gerile ace 
- je dbesonders - "gi? 


} 


Durcopehlag a3) 
ferrn ¥, LR Bddiger 
Prevee-Abtot lung 
Berra Prof. Six 
Berra U.8t.8.Pol. 
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{Translation of Exhibit 25] 


[50/33687 ] 
Bern 17 April 1943 
St{[ate] SLecretary] No. 243 At once! 

In following up the invitation issued by the German Red Cross to Geneva, 
that the International Red Cross should take part in the identification of the 
Russian atrocities against Polish officers, the Fiihrer tonight has ordered an addi- 
tional invitation to be dispatched to Geneva by the German Red Cross. This 
extra invitation is to be signed by the Duke of Coburg, so that the weight of his 
international name should be used. 

The Fiihrer’s instructions were made on his own initiative after the report of 
the activity on similar lines of the Polish ex-government had been submitted to 
him by the Reich Press Chief. 

The information of the Fiihrer’s order was given to me tonight by the Pro- 
paganda Ministry. The Duke’s telegram which was read out to me at the same 
time should by now have reached Geneva. 

(Signed) WEIZSACKER. 

Telephone to 

Ambassador von Rintelen 

Dr Megerle 

Weizsiicker 17 [April] 

Copy to . 

Legation Counsellor Roediger 

Press Department 

Professor Six 

Political Under Secretary of State. 


[50/33687 ] 
Mr. Fioop. I now show you a document marked for identification 
as exhibit No. 26 and I ask you to describe what it is and give your 


summary of it. 
Dr. Sweet. This is dated the 17th of April 1943, and it is a memo- 


randum by an official of the legal department, Roediger, for Ribben- 
trop. The International Red Cross, in reply to the German Red 
Cross telegram of April 15, say they can only participate in identi- 
fication proceedings if all interested parties request them to do so, 
in accordance with the memorandum of September 12, 1939. 
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Mr. FLo ». Exhibit No. 26 is now in evidence. 
(Exhibit 26 is as follows:) 


ExuHisir 2 


Genorelhaaptfihrer Hertaeana vom Prisictue 
dee Deutschen Roten Kreumese tailte soebden fernsiniiich ait, 
én ‘la Ger Frage der ecmorgeten polnicehen Offisiere darch 
Sie Bowjetruesen sooben ein Antvorttelegramm des Internatio- 
nelen Keaitese von #oten <reus auf das Telecraam des Geut- 
saben Rotea Eregacs vor 15. April folgenden ‘ortlaute ein- 
eenangen sei: ani 

“In Beetitiguag Inver Dupesche Br. 466. 

Iaterertionsler Konites vom #otea Kreus ist seiner 
Ceung gemtS germ bereit, Jeqiiehe Sasbrichten, veruiste 
and nachtrGglich ideotifisiorte #ilitirpereenen betreffené, 
ae Sinden Angebtriser sal raschestes exe ceiternculcites 
stop Dagersen Kinnte Foeltes Teilnashee an Identifisatione~ 
werfchres farch Yereshlag von Szperten sur dene ere ae, ios 
ee von ebetliones bet«iligten 2artelen dete satgefordert 
wieée, wie cles is Slane dee Sesersoduse yor 17. September 
1999 liegt. “ex Bebere Intereroixzroure.* 

Weok Hitteileng des Herrn “artoons ist dae Telecram 
ae 6, April 19.30 Unr fa Genf eufgogebden «orden. <s ict 
sieht feptuuertelien, ot die Anteort 4ee Internatienslen a 
Ko@itees vos foten “reas ver Oder newb Ulosang Gee voo 
Gledereuter gemelicten Trausheas der polnicetea orca 
an das Sqtemngteonte Komites ert-ilt vorden tet. 


. Bhernit 
Sher Aorra Stuetevers tr 


soa ferme Reteheasetenntaieter 4 
vorgelegt. 
Berlin, den 17.Avril 1945. 


ade aisles ones Set Ce eee 





~ & 
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{Translation of Exhibit 26] 
[50/33689 } 

General Director Hartmann of the Presidium of the German Red Cross has 
just informed me by telephone that in the question of the Polish officers murdered 
by the Russians a telegram from the International Committee of the Red Cross in 
reply to the telegram of the German Red Cross of the 15 April, with the following 
text has been received : 

“In acknowledgement of your telegramm No. 466. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross is, according to its practice, 
willingly prepared to relay as quickly as possible any information concerning 
missing and subsequently identified military personnel to their relatives. How- 
ever the Committee can only consider taking part in identification proceedings 
by recommending experts, if it is approached in this sense by all parties involved, 
as this is defined in the memorandum of the 12 Sept 1939. 

Max Houses, Intercroixrouge” 

According to Mr. Hartmann the telegram was despatched from Geneva on the 
16 April at 1910 hrs. It cannot be determined whether the answer of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross was issued before or after the reception of 
the invitation of the Polish exile Government reported by Globereuter. 

Herewith 

to the Secretary of State 
for submission to Foreign Minister 
Berlin the 17 April 1943 


(signed) RogEpIcEr. 
[50/33689 ] 


Mr. Foon. I now show you a document marked for identification 
as exhibit No. 27 and I ask you to describe what it is and to give your 
your summary of it. 

Dr. Sweer. This is dated the 19th of April 1943, from an official 
on Ribbentrop’s personal staff, Megerle, to the German Legations in 
Budapest and Geneva. He wants to know if reputable people among 
the Poles in exile can be found who can be sent, expenses paid, to 
view the Katyn scene and who can be trusted not to distort their 
experiences so as to support another thesis at some later date, people 
of known anti-Bolshevist and anti-Semitic views preferred. 
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Mr. Fioop. Exhibit No. 27 is in evidence. 
(Exhibit 27 is as follows:) 


Exntisir 27 


Unter &r.792 
7 = peer 
a 
er eo Telegreaas 


- Wweitergeleitet. ( @ ~ Schreiber ) 
Berlin, 20.4.1943, : 
Chiffrierbtirc. 


Puschl, éen 19, April 1943 23,05 Uhr 
Ankunft; 19. °* © 24,00 * 


ir, 49) vom 19. 4. Citiesiae ! 


1) Diplogerwn Budapest 


2) Konsugermer Gent? 
Tél. i. Ziff. ( Geby Ch. V. ) 





Diesseite wird erwogen, einigen nashaften polni- 
schen Perstnlichkeiten der dortigen Euigra- 
tion die Miglichkeit su geben, sick durch 
Augensobein von der Richtigkeit der deutschen 
Angaben Ober den Leichenfund is Walde von 
Katyn su tidersougen. Bs wird gobeten, ungebent 
su berichten, ob die Voraussetsung fir sine 
solche Aktion dort gegeben und ob gecignuete 
Persdnlichkeiten im dortigen Amtsbereich vor- 
henden sind. Dabei aug sichergestellt sein, 
da diese Personen, denen freies Geleit suge- 
sichert wird, spiter keinen MiSbrauch ait 
dem Brfahrenen treiben, incsbesondere nicht 
gegenteilig aussagen, sowie da® sie nicht die 
Gelegenbeit benutsen, spliter andere Themen 
ansuschnsiden. Besonders signen sich anti - 
bolechewistisch und antisemitisch eingestell-— 
te Personen oder solche, die durch die Bolechs 
wieten Verwandte oder Kaneraden verloren he 
ben oder in Katyn vermuten. Fir die Reise 


33695 —_ 


- 
iii | ie 
\ + Apia Oe RR at ORES Rt al 
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Exum 27—Continued 


-2-< 


kommen otwea vier Personen in Frage. 


Zusats su 1). Gleiche Anfrage ergeht an Konsulet Genf. 
Zusats su 2). Gleiche Anfrage ergebt an Gesandtechaft 
Budapest. (Dgl.ea 2) Wenn Sie es far 
sveckaifig und erfolgversprechend halten, anheiastelle ver - 
t-auliche Fihlungnehao ait Prof.Burckhardt wegen Bonennung 
und Suewahl . 


Mogerle. 
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{Translation of Exhibit 27] 
[50/33695,6.] 
[Telegram] 


[Code] 
To be treated 
as secret. 
Fuschl the 19 April 1943 23,05 Hrs 
Arrival the 19 April 1943 24,00 Hrs. 


Note. 
Relayed to Diplo germa 
Budapest as No 792 
to Consugerma Geneva 
as No 107. 
Berlin 20.4.43. 
Cipher Office No 491 of 19.4. Most Urgent 
1) Diplogerma Budapest 
2) Consugerma Geneva 
Telegram in Code (Secret Code Procedure) 

It is being considered here, whether to give certain individual Polish per- 
sonalities of the emigration abroad the opportunity to convince themselves with 
their own eyes of the correctness of the German reports of the discovery of 
corpses in the woods of Katyn. You are requested to report by return post 
whether the presuppositions for such an action are to be found in your areas 
and whether suitable personalities are available in the area covered by your 
office. At the same time you must make certain that these people to whom safe 
conduct is to be guaranteed, will not make wrong use later of their experiences, 
especially that they will not report the opposite of what they have seen and do 
not use the opportunity to breach other subjects afterwards. Those who most 
recommend themselves are persons of anti-bolshevik or anti-semitic convictions 
or those who suspect that they have lost relatives or comrades through the 
Bolshevists or in Katyn. For this journey 

[end of 50/33695] 
[50/33696)] 
about four people are necessary. 

Postscript for 1) Same query directed to Consulate at Geneva. 

Postscript for 2) Same query directed to Legation Budapest 

(Also for No 2) If you consider it expedient and likely to be helpful, it is 
left to you to make confidential contact with Professor Burckhardt concerning 
names and selection. 

MEGERLE 

St.S. Keppler 

U.S8t.S. Pol 

U.St.8,R 

Amb Ritter 

Director Pers Dpt 

Econ Dpt 
Cult Dpt 
Press 
Radio 
Inf 
Head Protocoll 
Director Pol 
Working Copy 
with Cult Dpt. 
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Mr. Fioop. I now show you a document marked for identification 
as exhibit No. 28 and I ask you to describe what it is and to give your 
summary of it. 

Dr. Sweer. Exhibit 28 is dated the 29th of April 1948, from the 
head of the Cultural Policy Department, Six, to the German Lega- 
tion in Bern. The Reich health leader wants an invitation to be 
given to Professor Zanger in Zurich to join a commission of inter- 
national experts to go to Katyn to examine the evidence, and particu- 
larly to give a scientific report establishing the time when the burials 
were made. They should be in Berlin by April 27, ready to fly to 
Katyn the next day. In case Zanger declines, the Bern Legation is 
to invite some other specialist in forensic medicine, preferably one 
of greatest international repute, who is, at the same time, friendly 
to Germany. 
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Mr. Fioop. Exhibit No. 28 is now in evidence 
( Exhibit 28 is as follows:) 


EXHIBIT 28 


ia pli sees 7 alll so -Wihe Seaesa TRENT: RNC RETA Fo pi has cardi Pe Ree 
as. 
f t t 


Rae 


Relegraan 





Abgang sup Berlin, Gen 20, Apri) a9 
Askurft in Tem, Gen 20, tpril 


entelrfert: 


Diplegerm Berns 





vom? 20.april 1943. 
CiTyssiws 


a 
Cocneine 

1.) Der Reichegesundheitefihrer dittet um Ueberaittiung 
folgender Sinladung an Prof. 2 a n g @ & in SBtirich. 
Palia dieser verhindert ist, oder eine Absage erteilt, 
wird es dem dortigen Ermessen anheiugestelit, geeigneten, 
@iglichst internatione]l bekannten ceutechfreandlichen 
Gerichtemedisiner cinsuladea. 
Die Binledung 801] in folgender Porm tibermittelt werdens 
Der Reichsgesundheiteftihrer lidt sur Teilnahse an einer 
Komaiseon internationaler Sechverstinjiger sur Besichtigung 
von Katyn ein. Zweck der leise ist Pertigung eines wissen- 
echaftlicham - dokamentarischen Pundberichtes, im beeonderen 
cur Pestateliung des Zeitpunktes der Lingrabang. 
Duroh die Herantragung in Form einer Einledung des Beichs- 
geeundheitefitihrers eol1 der wissenschartliche Charekter der 
Sachveretindigenkoamjission betont und darch diese nicht- 
emtliche Sinladung Sfientliche Riickwirkung eines Refus ver~- 
aieden werden. 
Der ‘dflag der Kommicsion erfolgt em 26.April wit Flugseug 
ed Berlin. Eintreffen der Teilnehmer ist bis Dienstag 
27. ‘gril epiitedtens erforierlich. Die Bestitigung 4 der 
Anpeamme der Biniadeng ist nooh heute, diegenaue inkunf te~ 
seit bis Freitag den 23. /pril « erforderlich, Es wird gebeten, 
den Herren 4 den Ausreiseformslititen jede Unterstiitsung 


ta gevthren, 





Six “. 


E424377 
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[Translation of Exhibit 28] 


[Noted on face of original :] [Stamped on face of original :] 
Urgent German Embassy Bern 
Arrival Annexes—None 
20 Apr. 1943 
File No. 2016 


[Telegram] 


Dispatch from Berlin the 20 April 1948 19 Hrs Min German Summer Time 
Arrival in Bern the 20 April 1948 18 Hrs Min Central European Time 
decoded : Code Procedure : S-G-—Schr (NE) 
Diplogerma Berne 
of: 20 April 1943. 
Most Urgent 
Secret. 

1). The Reich Leader of Health requests that the following invitation ve 
transmitted to Professor Zanger in Ziirich. In case he is prevented from ac- 
cepting or gives a refusal, it will be left to your discretion to invite a suitable 
pro-German forensic pathologist, if possible of international reputation. 

2). The invitation is to be conveyed in the following form: The Reich Leader 
of Health invites you to take part in a commission of international experts for 
the inspection of Katyn. The purpose of the journey is the preparation of a 
scientifically documented report of discoveries, in particular the determination 
of the time of burial. 

3). In conveying this in the form of an invitation from the Reich Leader of 
Health you should emphasize the scientific character of the commission of ex- 
perts, and by the unofficial character of the invitation avoid the ill-effects of a 
public refusal. 

4). The departure of the commission will take place by plane from Berlin 
on the 28 April. The arrival of participants is recommended before Tuesday 
the 27 April at the latest. The acceptance of the invitation must be dispatched 
today, and the exact time of arrival by Friday the 23d April. You are asked 
to give the gentlemen concerned the utmost support with travel formalities. 

Srx* 
[5827 /E424377] 


Mr. Fioop. I now show you, Witness, a document marked for iden- 
tification as exhibit No. 29, and I ask you to describe what it is and 
give your summary of it. 

Dr. Sweer. This document is dated the 26th of April 1943, from 
the German consulate in Geneva to the German Foreign Ministry. 
This transmits a telegram from the International Red Cross to the 
duke of Coburg, stating that the duke’s telegram is still being studied. 
The consulate has been informed that the Red Cross committee is in 
a difficult position because delicate negotiations with the Russians on 
prisoners of war are in course and they are waiting for an answer from 
Molotov on this question. One of the experts on these matters in the 
consulate is of the opinion that the Russians will now use delaying 
tactics, 
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Mr. F.Loop. Exhibit No. 29 is now in evidence. 
(Exhibit No. 29 is as follows:) 

Exnuisir 29 
+ 


a 


Telegrarna 





(Geh. Ch, Ver?. ) 


Gent, den 20.april 1943, 19,20 Unr 
Ankunft;: 21.april 1945, 4,15 Ubr 


| Bee 26vos 20.4.4) 


Mit Beang auf Telegress Br.104") vor 17. april 

Internaticsaies Rotes Kreus bittet uz Beiter- 
leitang folgeaden Telegraams: 

Seiser Misiglicheo Hoheit 

den Sersog Kobarge 

Précidenten des Dectschen Roten Kreuzesa. 

Iam Beetutigung der Depesche Euerer Kinig- 
lichen Hobeit end unserer vorangehenden voridufigen 
aatwort in gletcher Angelegeaheit vom 17.4.0. an 
Geschhftefthrer Pricident Grawits deebre ich sich, 
miteateiles, dasa des Komitee Ihre Anregung im Hin- 
Blick eaf ali dic bekaantgegebdenen und sa erwigenien 
Quethate befirierlichst prttt. 

Kee tf) ae 
ry im Ko tt Uaterschrift 
ors SE Max Huber 
.@ 





1 RSS pag Sei Sbergnbde dee vorstebsnéen felegrame erklarte 
= 4 Gesantter Buegger, Komitee hoffe ia morgiger Sitsung 
» / eine gutgth tigen Batecheiéang f¥llea su kanes. Darch 
Srkreakeng Habere uni Abreiece Baerckhardts e¢1 technische 
VersSgeraag eiagetreten, Dartber hinsas befinde sich 
Senbtoe in echwleriges Lage, da es gerade in diesen Tagen 
wit Sowjetregiorang in telegrafisches Austausch Uber Pra- 
@e dev Eriegagefengenen in Basslanéd stebe, Komitoe alisss 
vefirebtes, 4aas, sean se deutschen und polnischen Ersv- 
oben as be, Sewjetregiorang Unterhandlangen 
mis Semi werd, Komitee siehe in Erwigung, 
evet Antwort aaf cin an Nolotow gevichtetes Telegram ic 


Rriegegetangeneafrage sbsawarten, ehe 6 durch Eingehen 
euf denteches Ersachen Sovjetregierung vor den Kopf estos. 


oe. Gachbdearbeiter fir hai +1.) im Kongulet 


#4Ait 
aie 


. 
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ExuiBit 29—Continued 


vortrachte uals sine persSniiche Meinung Sowjet~ 
regierung werds sicher auch ihrerseite Veradgerungs- 
tektik einschiager uod einer definitiven Antwort 

aut anfrage Komiteee in Eriegsgefeagenenfrage aaswei- 
oBen. Komitee, daa in letster Zeit Sfter ther oei- 
men surlickgeheaden Einfluss Kiage geftinrt habe, 

h@tte Méglichkeit, durch Eingenes auf deatechen Vor- 
schiag sich et&rker ia dea Geachehen sinsoschal ten. 


Kostte 
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[Translation of Exhibit 29] 
[50/33699,700 ] 
{Telegram ] 

[Secret code procedure] 


Geneva the 20 April 19438 19,20 Hrs 
Arrival 21 April 1943 4,15 Hrs 


No 96 of 20.4.43 


Your Telegram Nr 104* of 17 April 


International Red Cross has requested relay of following telegram :— 


His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Coburg 
President of the German Red Cross 

In acknowledgement of Your Royal Highness’ Telegram and in reference 
to our previous provisional answer in the same matter of the 17th of this 
month to Managing President Grawitz, I have the honour to inform you 
that the Committee is examining your suggestion in the light of all the 
published circumstances that need consideration 

(Signed) Max Hvurper 


At the delivery of the above telegram, the Minister Ruegger explained that 
the Committee hoped to come to a final decision in its session tomorrow. The 
illness of Huber and the absence abroad of Burckhardt had brought about 
technical delay. Beyond that the Committee found itself in a difficult positior 
in that it is at the same time in telegraphic exchange with the Soviet Government 
on the question of the prisoners of war in Russia. The Committee fears that 
if it yields too quickly to the German and Polish requests, the Soviet Government 
will at once break off negotiations with the Committee. The Committee must 
take into consideration whether it should not first await an answer to its tel 
gram to Molotov on the question of prisoners of war, before it gives offence to 
the Soviet Government by taking up the German request. The expert on Red 
Cross questions in the Consulate 

fend of 50/33699] 

[50/33700 j 
expresses as his personal opinion that the Soviet Government for its part will 
most certainly institute delaying tactics and refuse a final answer to the ques 
tions of the Committee on the subject of the prisoners of war. The Committe 
which in recent times has often made complaints about its diminishing influenc 
would have the opportunity to assert itself more strongly in the public eye b 
taking up the German suggestion. 

NOSTITZ 
[50/33700 ] 


Mr. Fioop. Now I show you exhibit No. 30, a document which has 
been marked for identification, and I ask you to describe what it is and 
give your summary of it. 

Dr. Sweer. This is dated the 26th of April 1943, from the Germa: 
consulate in Geneva to the Foreign Ministry. The consulate thinks it 
unlikely that prominent Poles among the Geneva emigrants would 
participate on the terms proposed. A senior associate of the Entente 
Internationale anti-Communists, a Russian-Swiss named Crottet, 
could probably be secured. 


*Legal Dpt. 
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Mr. Fioop. Very well, exhibit No. 30 is now in evidence. 
(Exhibit No. 30 is as follows:) 


Exulisir 30 


Telegrana 
(Goh. On. Vert. ) 





Gent, den 20.April 1943 - 19,20 Une 
Ankunft: 2).april 1943 - 4,15 Uhr 


Sr.95 vom 20.4.43. 


enne sktenseichen Aof Telegrana vou 19. &r.107°? 


Konsulet halt es fur unwahrecheinlich, dasa 
namhafte hiesige polnische Emigranten, wie Prine 
Stanislaus Radsiwill oder Graf Anton Lenckoronski, 
Angebot ennehmen wiirden, vor sllem, wenn sie dort 
Ge -antien abgeben miissten, Andere kommen im Antsbe- 
reach nicht in Prage, Burckhardt sur Zeit auf Aas- 
landsreisen, 

Konsulet anregt su erwiigen, ob Angebot nicht 
hiesiger Entente Internationale Anticommunis te ee- 
macht werden sollte; einer ihrer Hauptmitarbdeiter, 
deutech-freandlicher Ruasland-Schweiser Crottet, 
hatte schon mehrfach Wanoch nach Berlinreise zwecks 
engerer Puhlungnahme mit dortiger Antikomintern ge- 
duesert. Ober Entente ond Crottet vergleiche Draht 
bericht Konsulats mr.52**? vom 4,Mirz, 

Konsulat bittet daher gegebdenenfalle um Ermichti- 
gung mit genannten Polen Uber Mittelemann oder mit 

bindung aufsunehmen,. 
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(Translation of Exhibit 30] 
[50/33698] 
[Telegram] 

[Secret code procedure] 


Geneva the 20 April 1948 19, 20 Hrs 
Arrival the 21 April 1943 4, 15 Hrs 


Nr 95 of 20.4.43. 
Ref Telegram of 19 Nr 1077 


The Consulate considers it unlikely that well-known Polish emigrants he: 
such as Prince Stanislaus Radziwill or Count Anton Lanckoronski will acce) 
the offer especially if they are obliged to give guarantees there. Others in t! 
area under this office do not come inte question. Burckhardt at the moment 
journey abroad. 

The Consulate suggests consideration, whether the offer should not be mac: 
to the International Anti-Communist Entente here; One of their chief contri! 
tors, the pro-German Russian-Swiss Crottet, has many times expressed the wi: 
to go to Berlin to develop more intimate contact with the Anticomintern. () 
the Entente and Crottet compare Consulate’s telegram No. 51t+ of the 4th Marc! 
Consulate therefore requests authorisation to contact the above named Poles and 
Crottet, the former through a third party. 

NOsTITz 

Nore. Dr Megerle has received copy. 

[50/33698)} 

Mr. Fioop. I show you now exhibit No. 31, which has been marked 
for identification, and I ask you to describe what it is and give you 
summary of it. 


Dr. Sweer. This is dated the 22d of April 1943, from the Germa: 
consulate in Zurich to the legation in Bern. An invitation to Zange1 
is not possible; he is too old and frail and lives in retirement. His 
successor, Professor Schwarz, is not an appropriate person because | 
has no international reputation and his attitude toward Germany is 
unknown. 


twithout file no 
ttwith Inf Dpt 
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Mr. Fioop. Exhibit No. 351 is now in evidence. 
(Exhibit 31 is as follows:) 


Exuisit 31 


Pelegrena 
Strich ° 


Sbeeng o0e Serting Gen 22. April 1945 i2thr io = is. 
Ankunft in Bem, Gen = 22. april «1943 15™F op =H 


entaiffert: Keppler Chiffre Verfahren: @r.¥. 





Diplogerm Bera 


i: 
ar. ----- VOUS 2264. 
SAR 1083 20. 
Auf echriftlich sierher gelangtes®elegramm des Auswirti- 
gen Aute vom 20. April. 





Binledung Professor Zangners nicht abglich, da 
Gieser seit 1941 emeritiert und seither infolge hohen 
Alters und Gebrechlichkeit jede Uffentliche Betiitigung 
ablehnt. Einledung des Nachfolgers Prof. Schwars nicht 
sweckmissig, doa dieser keinen international aner<anaten 
Ruf het und seine Binstellung su Deutschland nicht bexennt. 


Voigt 


[A or ove 42.7. exer, 


F424571 
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[Translation of Exhibit 31] 


[Telegram } 


Dispatch from Ziirich the 22 April 1943 12 Hrs 10 Min. 
Arrival in Bern the 22 April 1948 15 Hrs 00 Min. 


Deciphered : Keppler Code Procedure: Gr. V. 


Diplogerma Bern 
of: 22.4. 


Most Urgent 
Ref Telegram of German Foreign Office of 20 April which arrived here by post 


Invitation to Professor Zangher not possible, as he retired in 1941 and since 


then, because of old age and weakness has refused all public activities. Invita 
tion to professor Schwarz, his successor, not suitable, as he has no internatio: 
ally recognised reputation and his attitude to Germany is unknown. 

Vorcr 


[Marginal comment in blue pencil:] already settled by telegram No 856 of 


22.4. 


[5887/E424371] 


Mr. Fioop. I now show you, Witness, a document marked for 


identification as “Exhibit No. 32,” and I ask you to describe what it 
is and give your summary of it. 


Dr. Sweer. This is dated the 22d of April 1943, from the consulate 


in Geneva to the Foreign Ministry for the duke of Coburg. This 
transmits a telegram from the International Red Cross saying that 


they are willing to line up a group of neutral experts provided that, 


in accordance with the memorandum of September 12, 1939, and i 


; 


terested parties agree on the composition of the committee and its 


terms of reference. 





errrrrrere 
eee & ww ot o 
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Mr. Froop. Exhibit No. 32 is in evidence. 
(Exhibit 32 is as follows:) 


et 
@ 
» 

& td 
as 
&¢ 


” 
«<6 


Gen f, 
Ankunft : 


Rr. 100 


ExursitT 32 


Telegran a, 


(Offen. ) 


Gen 27. April 194% - 21,00 Uhr 
Gen 23. April 1943 - 03,10 Ubr 


vom 22.4, 





Dervaier te. 4 
« Assht sam 


- 848 
o a 
- an 
Cte Sa 


© 6-6 . Am lace: 


————s 
© he.) Rot 
6. He Pal 
ot bea | 
to hea, Dt Ma, poked 
o tyra 
« ity Aroha wore coms Pel Qo 
——4 @ 


Tee internationsle Ko mitee vom Roter Kreus 
bittet am Weiterleitung dee nechetehenden 
Telegreamms an Priisidenten deutscher. Roten 
Kreuzes, 

Tortiaut: 8.M.Kgl.Hoheit dem Herzog von 
Koburg, Priieidenten dee deutecher. Roten 
Kreazee.BNech Priifung der vom deutechen 
Roten Kreus in den Tetegrammern vom 16. and 
17. April an dee internationsle Komitee 
vom Roter Kreut gerichteten Aufforderungen 
michte ich unter Beatitigung meiner vor- 
liufigen Antworten vom 16, und 20. April 
1943 filly dae bei dieser Gelegerheit erwie- 
gene Vertraven danken. Inzwiechen iet euch 
die polnieche Regierung in London mit ert- 
eprechendem Anlieger an une herangetreten. 
Dee internationale Komitee vom Roten Kreuz 
iet gerne bereit, neutrale Experten su be- 
stellen oder in Vorechlag su bringen, falle 
entepreobend den im eeinem Nemorsnédum vom 
12, September 1939 niedergelegten Grund- 
witzen elimtliche intereeseierten Parteien 
in gleichem Sinne an Gas Komitee gelangen 
und nachdem ein Binversetindnis derselben 
mit dem Komitee tiber die Modelitaten des 
ellfalligen Mandates ersielt wird. Dee er 
wuhnte Memoréndum, welches in der Revue dea 
Roten Kreuses vom September 1959 verdffent- 
licht und er simtliche Eriegfihrende tber- 
mittelt wurde, handelt bekenntlich von den 
Muglichkeiten der Mitwirkung des Komitees bei 


98702 
Mare 
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Exutstr 32—Continued 


qm. 


jijic ete ‘en ee dem deatechen 
Roten Ereut enhein, od sie dae Einveretandnis der 
Sowjetregierung eur Untereuchang durch vc une ad 
seichnete neutrals Sechveretiindige suf dem Wege 
die Schutemecht beew. durch direkte Verhandlungen 
oder ‘duroh umeere Vermittlung einsuholen winsohen. 
Fur dea Pell,dase die vorgensnnten Voreussetsungen 
orfullt werden, deetreben wir uns jetst schon, 
Geeignete neatrale Peretinlichkeiten zu finden, 


gez. Mex Suber, Privident. 
Drahtbericht folgt. 


Foetitxz, 
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{Translation of Exhibit 32] 
[50/33702 | 
{Telegram ]} 
[Open } 
Geneva the 22 April 1943 21,00 Hrs 
Arrival he 2 3 April 19483 03,10 Hrs 
No 100 of 22.4. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross requests the relay of the follow- 
ing telegram to the President of the German Red Cross. 

Text: His Royal Highness the Duke of Coburg, President of the German Red 
Cross. After examination of the requests directed by the German Red Cross 
to the International Committee of the Red Cross in their telegrams of the 16 and 
17 April, I would like to express our thanks for the confidence shown in us in 
this matter, and confirm our provisional answers of the 16 and 20 April 1943. 
In the meantime the Polish Government in London has approached us with cor- 
responding requests. The International Committee of the Red Cross is willingly 
prepared to appoint or suggest neutral experts provided that, according to the 
condition laid down in its memorandum of 12 Sept 1939, all interested parties 
approach the Committee with the same wish, and following that, an agreemeut 
is reached by the Committee with the same people on the nature of the Mandate 
in all circumstances. The above mentioned memorandum which was published 
in the Review of the Red Cross in September 1939 and brought to the notice of 
all belligerents, dealt, as is well known, with the possibility of the Committee’s 
co-operating in investigations. 

fend of 50/33702] 
[50/33708 | 

We leave it to the German Red Cross whether they wish to secure the consent 
of the Soviet Government to an investigation by neutral Experts appointed by us, 
either through the Protecting Power, through direct negotiations, or through our 
own mediation. Provided that the conditions mentioned above are fulfilled, we 
will endeavour to find suitable neutral personalities. 

(Signed) Max Huser President 

Telegraphic Report follows 

NOSTITZ 
[50/33708 | 


Mr. Froop. I now show you exhibit No. 33, witness, which has been 
marked for identification, and I ask you to describe what it is and give 
your summary of it. 

Dr. Sweet. This is dated the 23d of April, 1943, from the head of 
the legal department in the German foreign office, Albrecht, to the 
foreign minister’s secretariat. This refers to the preceding telegram, 
exhibit No. 32, and is a memorandum e xpi: ining the legal basis for the 
answer given by the International Red Cross. In the memorandum of 
Se ptember 12, 1939, the International Red Cross had communicated 
to the belligerents the principles which would govern it in any investi- 
gation of violations of international law. The Red Cross would never 
initiate such an inquiry unless it had a mandate to do so conferred 
upon it by both parties in the conflict. In these circumstances the 
head of the aed g department suggests that the German Red Cross 
should ask the International Red Cross to secure Soviet agreement 
toa committee. If the Soviets refuse, as they presumably will, ap- 
pearances will not be in their favor and this situation can be publicly 
exploited. 
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Mr. Fioop. Exhibit No. 33 is now in evidence. 
(Exhibit No. 33 is as follows:) 


Exurnsit 33 





Lave sei, eine 

#6le@rrechkt { on : ves he dies niem le 
ei,ene 4nitiati yndern nur i, went mm .omitZee ein 
adat fiir ¢iese cei nts reut rch ein 


tionsles 


ry fiir unper- 
teilickkeit ‘ie 4 ‘ kel ieten e© die beifen 
verteien ih fcrteidivun.sa ] lteac mechen kinnten. 

ist gear den ariens, efanjenen-ab- 


' 


kommen von 1929 nicht belletreten, tat aber im Jahre 1934 ihre 


seitritt sur senfer Konvention (.dkommen zur verbesseruhg ¢es 
} 
= 


Lozes der Ver.undeton und dranken der cere ia selde) vom 77. 


7.1929 erkltrt. im Jehre 1954 ist das Lowjetrussische cote 
Kreuz iit, lied der internationelen Li der aot-Kreug-Jesell- 
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Exuisir 33—Continued 


-2« 


schaften .eworden und entrichtet gewisse Zuschisse an éys 
Intern: tionale somitee. 

Les Interantionale Komitee zieht in seiner jetzigen 
antwort an dss Leutsche liots Hreuz aus dieser Jtcilape die 
formale Yol.erung, de? es euch iu vorliegenden ¥e1ll eine Unter- 


suchuny nur verealessen kinne, wenn euci. die sowjet-se,i erun: 
ihr sinverst'ndnis erkl®re. 


us konumt selbstverstndlich nicht in frage, 
deutscner Seite «n die Sowjet-iegierun. we,en der urteilu 
eines derertiven sinverst"ndnicses herangetreten -sird 
k@énnté erwozen werden, @urch des Veutsche aote Kreuz 


Interntionslen Komitee nahegule.en, von sic! 
fiir erforderlich -eheltene sinverst*ndnis 

: kdnnte eine srundlege cefir sesel: 
Zu ersurtencen russischen Ablehnun. das 
oomjets in ser  ffentlichkeit 


leuts 
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(Translation of Exhibit 33] 


[50/33704] 
zu R10 094 
Copy for the State Secretary 
Berlin 
sent : 23 April 1943 
To be Telegraphed! 
‘To Office of Foreign Minister 
Fuschil. 
No. 1149 


The following comments can be made on the telegram of the Consulate at 
Geneva, No. 100 of 22nd April 1943. 

In the Memo of 12th Sept, 1939, the International Committee of the Red Cross 
communicated to Belligerents the principles for its eventual activity in investiga- 
tion of infringements of international law. It has now remarked that such 
activity can only follow insofar as it neither limits nor renders difficult the 
positive humanitarian activity of the Committee, and in this connexion has re- 
ferred to the fact that during the War of 1914-18 the Committee made no 
investigations of alleged breaches of law. So far as the Committee is in the 
position to engage in any activity on the investigation of breaches of Inter- 
national Law, this can never take place on its own initiative but only if the 
Committee is granted a Mandate for such activity either in advance through an 
international agreement or through an ad hoc agreement of both conflicting 
parties. In this case the investigation process must present every guarantee of 
impartiality, as well as the opportunity for both parties to make good their 
causes for defence. 

The Soviet Union, it is true, did not participate in the Prisoner of War agree- 
ment of 1929, but in 1934 announced its adhesion to the Geneva Convention of 
27/7/29. (Agreement for improvement of lot of wounded and sick of armies in 
the field.) In 1934 the Soviet Red Cross became a member of the International 
League of Red Cross Fellowships 


fend of 50/33704] 
[50/33705] 


and paid the usual subsidies to the International Committee. 

With the facts as they are the International Committee draws in its present 
answer to the German Red Cross the formal conclusion that, in the present case 
also, it can only undertake an investigation, if the Soviet Government declares 
its consent. 

Obviously it is out of the question that an approach from the German side 
should be made to the Soviet Government on the granting of such consent; it 
might be considered, however, whether the German Red Cross should suggest to 
the International Committee that it obtain on its own initiative the consent 
that it holds to be essential. In this way a foundation could be provided through 
the Russian refusal that could be expected in which the bad conscience of the 
Soviets could be pilloried in public. 

Permission is requested to forward the text of the communication of the 
International Red Cross to the German Red Cross and the Reich Ministry for 
information and propaganda, 

(Signed) ALBRECHT. 
[50/33705] 


Mr. Froop. I show you now, witness, a document marked for identi- 
fication as “Exhibit No. 34” and I ask you to describe what it is and give 
your summary of it. 

Dr. Swerr. This is dated the 23d of April, 1943. from the consulate 
in Geneva to the Legation in Bern. This records a telephone call from 
Geneva to Kordt in Bern, in which Geneva told Kordt that it would 
be difficult to find an 5 tae pe expert in Geneva, and named as 


possilibilties Professor Remund of Zurich, Professor Schoenburg of 
Basel, and Professor Dettling. 
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Mr. Fioop. Exhibit No. 34 is in evidence. 
(Exhibit No. 34 is as follows :) 


oxureBit 34 


i 


Koneul von Nostits, Genf, teilte Botechafterat 
Kordt gestern abend telephonisoh mit, dase es auch in Genf 
sehr schwierig sei, eine passende Perstulichkeit su finden. 
Br namnte in diesem Susammenhang Professor Schinberg, Basel, 
Dr. Remund, tHrich, den Chef dee Schweiszerischen Roten 
Kreuses, und einen Professor Dettling. Er nehme aber an, 
dass es schwer sein werde, einen der genannten Herren cur 
Annalme des Auftrages mi veranlassen, 


Ich glaube, dase wir es bei meinem negativen 
Deahtbericht belassen siissen. 


Bern, den 23.4.43 


E424373 


[Translation of Exhibit 34] 


Consul von Nostitz of Geneva, informed Legation Counsellor Kordt by telephone 
yesterday evening, that it is also very difficult to find a suitable person in Geneva. 
In this connection, he named Professor Schénberg of Basle, Dr. Remund of 
Ziirich, the Chief of the Swiss Red Cross, and a Professor Dettling. He thought 
however, that it will be difficult to induce one of the aforesaid gentlemen to 
accept the commission. 

I think we shall have to leave the position as it was with my last telegram 

the negative. 

(not signed) 

Bern, the 23.4.48. 

[5827 /E424373 } 

Mr. Fioop. I now show you a document marked for identification as 
“Exhibit No. 35” and I ask you to describe what it is and give your sum- 
mary of it. 

Dr. Sweet. This is dated the 24th of April 1943, from the minister 
n Bern to the foreign ministry. As already communicated by tele- 
phone, Professor Naville, of Geneva, a colonel in the Swiss Army, is 
ready to accept an invitation of the Reich health leader to visit Katyn. 
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Mr. FLoop. Exhibit No. 35 is now in evidence. 
(Exhibit 35 is as follows:) 


Exursit 35 


—— ~ 29Y - 99M. 
4 


Telegram ~ G-schreibden ~ 





vitissime-nachts 


Auewirtig Berlin. 


No. 870/24.4 . 





im Anschluss an Drahtbericht Nr. 879 v.20.4. 


Wie bereite telefonisch nitgeteilt, ist Professor 
Prancois Navilile ,Genf, - bereit Sinledung Reichsgesund- 
heitefuehrere sur Besichtigung von Katyn ansunehmen. Professor 
Bavit&e ist Oberst der Schweizer Armee. Er reist Montag 26.April 
ab Bagel mit D 91 und trifft Dienetag 27.April Potedemer Sahnhot 
08.57 Uhr ein. 

Bitte dringend sofort Schlafwagenabdteil 1.Klasse abd Base) 

* dort sicherstellen und Nummer von Schlafwagen and Abdteil spiite- 
stens Sonntag vormittag hierher durehgeben. 


Koecher, 


Ss id, ' 
Parephe des Herrn adoant te wird pup 


nachgeholt. 


£424368 
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{Translation of Exhibit 35 
{Telegram ] 
[Secret script] 
Most Urgent Night Dispatch. 
Auswiirtig Berlin. 
No. 870/24.4. 

My Telgram Report Nr. 879 of 20.4. 

As already reported by telephone, Professor Francois Naville of Geneva is 
prepared to accept the invitation of the Reich Leader of Health to inspect Katyn. 
Professor Naville is a colonel of the Swiss army. He will leave Basle on the 
26th April by (train) D.91. and will arrive at Potsdam Station on Tuesday 27th 
April at 08.57. 

Please book immediately first class sleeper from Basle and send number of 
sleeper and compartment by Sunday morning at the latest. 

KOECHER. 

The signature of the iMnister will be supplied. 

19.35 NR 234 ERH AUSW Bin FG+ 
[5827 /E424368 ] 


Mr. Fioop. I now show you a document marked for identification 
as “Exhibit No. 36” and I ask you to describe what it is and give your 
summary of it. 

Dr. Swrer. This is dated the 27th of April 1943, and it is a memo- 
randum by an official of the press department, Starke. This gives the 
names of the experts in forensic medicine from 14 European countries 
who have accepted the invitation of the Reich health leader and are 
ready to go to Katyn. Professor Orsos is described as the best known 
and as having taken over the leadership of the group, but he has made 


t known that he is a pronounced enemy of publicity. Professor Piga 
was the personal physician of the last King of Spain. His experiences 
in connection with opening Bolshevist terror graves during the civil 
war will be especially valuable to the committee. Naville, and espe- 
cially Markoff, make a more reserved impression. 
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Mr. Fioop. Exhibit No. 36 is now in evidence. 
(Exhibit 36 is as follows:) 


OxnrBit 36 


Berlin, den 27. April 1945 


Auf Einladung des Reichegeaundheitefthrers sind dureb 
Vermittlumg des Auoekrticen Ante 14 angeashene Gerichts-Medi- 
siner sus ebensovicien eurcpitecher Lindern in Ferlin eings- 
trorfen, die sich morgen an des Griberfeld von Yatyn tei Sao- 
lenek dDegeben, ut fort in Zusammenarbeit mit des Beutechen 
Prot. Dr. Bets, Bresleu, an Ort und Stelle sechveretindige Fr- 
hebungen btestiglich der Leitchenfunde der polniechen Offisiere 
apcustellen. Yor allem sollen sie festetellengass die Leichen 
bereits eeit dem Prifhjeahr 1940 in Katyn begraben cind. An die- 
sen Erhebangen nehmen folrende Gerichtse-Medisinsr teil; 

Itelien: Prof. Palmieri 

Prankreich: Prof. Costedoit 

Spanien: Prof. Piga 

Sohveis: Prof, Baville (Genf) 

Bulgarien: Prof. Markoff 
Rusiinien: Prof. Dr, Birkle 
Un, arms Prof. Oreos 
Finnland: Prof, Saxén. 
Kroatien: Prof. Miloslawics 
Belgien Prof, Speleera (Gent) 

Holiand Prof. Burlet 

Slowakei: Prof. Sudié 

Protektcrat Prof. Hayek 

Danesark: Dr, Trapeen, Ereter Aesistent des 


perhagener Professors 
Sand, des VYoraitsenden ¢er 
Internaticonalen Gerichte- 


érste Ger aus Gesund 
heitertiokeiehten eich nich 
| mene ag neck Smolensk 
cproenen hat; ans Yoten 
um oe 
nes Assistenten su seinen 
. eigenen su machen, 
Boden dem vorervéhnten Professor Sand (Dinesark) sind die de~ 
kenntesten Autoritiéten, die direkt in der Delegation vertreten 
sind, Prof. Orsce (Ungern), der ¢4ie Pubrung der Gruppe su titer 
nehmen scheint, sich saber heute leider ale ausgeeprochener 
Peind der Presse bexannt het und der 7T2-jihrige spanieche Pret. 
Pigs, Leibarst dee leteten Kinige und Borrespondierentes 


, - 


- ; —— —.. 
Tee CESS 352028 


4) 
S fant eee pp etenepeerte 


tated ve Kg prras ovale 
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Exurir 86—Continued 


Mitglied des Siidumerikanischen Aratevereing, ein sehr tenpe~ 
ramentvoller alter Herr, eingeechworener Anti-Polschewist, der 
nk seiner Erfahrungen bet der Offnung von dolechewietiechen 
Terrorgrfibern in der Zeit des spaniechen Surgerkrieges besonders 
wertvoll fi'r die Arbeiten der Delegation sein dirfte. Der Ver- 
tireter der Sehweis und vor alles der Yertreter bulgariene machen 

einen suriickhbaltenderen Bindruck. 

Die vorerwihnten europhischen Gerichte-Kediginer hoffen 
in drei Tagen ihre Untersuchungen en Ort and Stelle sit eines 
ersten gereinsamen Protokoll sbechiiessen su Kimnen, Etea 
evei bie drei Wochen epiiter wollen eie nach noch eingehenderen 
Untersuchungen von Leichenteflen in ihrer Heimat ein weiteres 
unfengreicheres medicinisches Gutachten erstatten. Mit ihrer 
Hickkehr nach Berlin ist e@ Sonmabend abend oder am Sonntag 
vorsittag su rechren. 4m Sonntag nacheittag uré am Sonntag ror~ 
mittag wollen eie mit ihren Berliner Miesionen in Yerbdindung 
treten. Pir den Montag abend sind Vortriige dex Professcren bei 
den entsprechenden swischenstseatliichen Verbiinden und nationalen 
Arbeiterdelegationen threr Linder vorgesehen. 

Ale Becleiter bei den Exkureionen nach Katyn eind von 
éeutecher Seite bestelit: 
Serr Dittweer, Kult Pol flr das Auswirtige Ant 


Herr Dr. Stein und Herr Zietse ale VYertreter des 
Reichegeeundheitefthrers 


. Herr Dr. arte far dae Propagendeniristerium 
_ WEhrend der Pabrt besbeichtigen Herr Dittmer und Herr 
Dr. Bahr feetsustellen, in welicher Usfange unt in welcher Seise 
die Profesecren in ihrer Gesamtheit oder gesondert fiir die Froe 
pagenda in Rundfunk und Presse einsusetsen sind, 


Biermit 
Berra Gevandten Dr, Schpids 
vorgelegt. 


Durchdé ruck 


Herrn Geeancten Braun vor Stue 
Herrn Gesendter von Tigpedskirch - Pol ¥ - 


A : , ; 
4, 


352029 
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{Translation of Exhibit 36] 


[1327/352028] 
BERLIN 27 April 1943 


Office. P V 
Counsellor Dr Starke 

On the invitation of the Reich Leader of Health and through the good offices 
of the German Foreign Office, fourteen well known forensic pathologists from th: 
corresponding number of European countries have arrived in Berlin; tomorrow 
they will travel to the Katyn graves near Smolensk, where they will work in 
co-operation with the German Professor Dr Butz of Breslau, in order to make 
on-the-spot scientific enquiries into the exhumation of the Polish officers. Pri- 
marily they are to determine whether the corpses have been buried in Katyn 


since Spring 1940. The following forensic pathologists are taking part in these 


enquiries. 
Italy: Professor Palmieri 
France: Professor Costedoit 
Spain: Professor Piga 
Switzerland: Professor Naville (Geneva) 
Bulgaria: Professor Markoff 
Rumania: Professor Dr Birkle (of German origin but completely Rouma- 
nian in personality) 
Hungary: Professor Orsos 
Finland: Professor Saxen 
Croatia: Professor*Miloslawicz 
Belgium: Professor Speleers (Ghent) 
Holland: Professor Burlet 
Slovakia: Professor Subi¢ 
The Protectorate: Professor Hayek 
Denmark: Dr Tramsen, First Assistant to Professor Sand of Copenhagen, 
the chairman of the International League of forensic pathologists, who 
on grounds of health is unable to go to Smolensk in person but promises 
to make his assistant’s vote his own. 
Besides the above mentioned Professor Sand of Denmark the most well-known 
authorities represented on the Delegation are Professor Orsos of Hungary 
taking on the leadership of the group, but who has un 


-o 


who seems to be 
72-year 


fortunately made himself known today as an enemy of the press, and the 
old Spanish Professor Piga, physician in ordinary to the last king and corre 
sponding member 
fend of 1327/352028] 
[1327/352029 ] 


of the South American Medical Union, a very temperamental old man, a sworn 
anti-bolshevist, who, thanks to his experiences at the opening of the bolshevist 
terror graves at the time of the Spanish Civil War, may be particularly valuable 
for the work of the delegation. The Swiss and particularly the Bulgarian rep- 
resentatives make an more reserved impression. 

The European forensic pathologist mentioned above hope to finish their on-the- 
spot investigations in three days, with a first collective report. Approximately 
two or three weeks later after a more thorough examination of parts of the 
corpses in their home countries they will make a further extensive medical 
Expert Report. Their return to Berlin must be reckoned with on Saturday 
evening or Sunday morning. On Sunday morning and afternoon they want to 
get into touch with their Berlin missions. On Monday evening, lectures by the 
professors afe anticipated before the corresponding international societies and 
national Labour Delegations of their countries. 
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{Translation of Exhibit 36—Continued] 


To accompany the journey to Katyn, the following have been appointed by 

Germany: 
Mr Dittmer, of the Cult Pol Dpt of German Foreign Office 
Dr Stein and Mr. Zietz as representatives of the Reich Leader of Health 
Dr Biihr representing the Ministry of Propaganda. 

In the course of the journey, Mr Dittmer and Dr Biihr intend to ascertain to 
what extent and in which way, the professors can be engaged collectively or 
individually for propaganda on the radio and in the press. 

Herewith submitted to , 

Minister Dr Schmidt 
Copies to 
Minister Braun von Stumm 
Minister von Tippelskirch Dpt Pol V 
(Initialed) Sr(arke) 27/4 
[1327/352029 ] 

Mr. Froop. I show you now, witness, a document marked for 
identification as exhibit No. 37 and [ ask you to describe what it is 
and give your summary of it. 

Dr. Sweet. This is dated April 30, 1943, and it is a photostatic 
copy of the protocol signed by the international committee of ex- 
perts. I made no summary of this document because the committee, 
I believe, had it in full translation. 
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Mr. F.Loop. Exhibit No. 37 is now in evidence. 
(Exhibit 37 is as follows:) 


ExHtstt 3 


Sett.Smolenak, Sen 50.prii 1945 


FPretekoia 





eufgencmmen apl&2lich der "ntersuchun- von “assengriibern 
polmischer Cffisiere im Walide von Katyn bei coolensk, dic 
durch eine fommission fUhrender Vertreter der Gerichtlichen 
Medizin und frimircEetik eurephiseher fochschulen und enderer 
renbcfter medizinischer \oohsc: llehrer Curchrefihrt wards. 


In dex Zeit wom 25. bis 30.4.1543 lint eine "commission fthren- 
der Vertreter der Gerichtlicher "cdisin und Yriminalistik 
eurepiiecher heochschulen und anderer ce=>after nedisiniecher 
Hochschullehrer die ‘assencgriber -olnischer Cffisiere im Yal- 
de von “styn dei Smolensk einer ecingehenden wissenschaftli- 
chen Untersuchung urtersoren. 


Die Tomuission beetand aus folrcnden “erren: 


Ve Selgiens it Spelseerxrs , ord.Professor der Au- 
cenheilvurde an der (miversitit Gent, 

2. Mmlgeriess Dr. Barkow, orc. Dosent fr cericht- 
liche “edirin und ‘rriminalistik an der (nhi- 
versitit Sofia, 

Ore Praeneen , > rosektor am Institut 
fe gerichtliche vedisin in fopenhagen, 

Or. Sax 6m. ordertlicher trofessor der 
fathologischen Anatomie an der Universitit 
is Heleinki, 

bre velinsieri, crd. rrofesscor der ce- 
richtlichen ‘‘edisin und Friminalistik an der 
Universitit “eapel, 

Dre “iloeselavich, ord, ‘rofesser 
Ger rerichtlishen “ccirin und frieizalistix 
on Ser wiversitit gram, 

Dr. de Surilet, ord. jrofessor der Azato 
mie an der “niversitit in Groningen, 


2. 


Elliod 
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Exuisir 37—Continued 


Dre B& Ge k& , ord. “rofesser ter poxiehtlionn 
“edisin und “rimirclistik in Frag, 


Dre Dix k le, teriertsarct des rwalnischen 
Custianinristeriume uné erster \seistect em In- 
etitut fiir rericutifiohe «dizin urd Irigteali-~ 
stix in Bukc rest, 


Dre “@ville., ord. :refesscr uer cericht- 
lichen redisin an der “piversitit sent, 


Dr. $ubdak, ord. “rofessor der 1c thologi- 
schen Anstouie un der Universitit ir :redbarg, 
Chef Ges staatlichen Oesundbeitewesens der 
Slowaxei, 


Dre Or 8 6 8 , ord. Yrofessor der gericht- 
Aichen Medizin und ‘riminalistik an der tmi- 
versitit Budapest. 


Bei den .rbeiten und Beratungen der Delegation woren ferner 
aneesend: 


te Ger vom Obverkoumando der Deutecher “ehrmscht mit Jer tei- 
tung der ‘usgrabungen in "utyn veguftragte ord. ~ reofessor 
der gerichtlichen "ecitic und ‘risinal‘stix on ¢or Triver- 
Sitét Sresiau, Dre Euht=s, 


Vbdectn-inspekteur Dr. Cos tedosn#t , der vom shef 
der frongUeischen Neyierung Seauftregt worder. war, den 
Arbeiten der Yomnission beizuvonnen. 


Die vor "ursem sur lenntnie.der deutechen cehirden -ekormsere 
Entdeckung von Waesengribern polnischer .ffiziere im alcve von 
Fatyn dei Smolensk hat den eicheresundheits* ures Dr. contd 
Gasu veranlait, die oben gencnnter Pachgelcirten aus verschie- 
Genen eurcpiiisehen liindarn sur Sesichtizunc der “undstelie vos 
Matyn einsuladen,um sur ‘lirung cieves cinzirartigen Falles bei- 
cutrag en. 

Tie Toemission verrahm perstnlich cisire russische eirheisische 
Zesgen, die ua. dest*tigten, doS tr den Yonaten “irs und April 
144C fast tiglic? -r“\ ere Eirervahntrancrorte zit polnisohen 
**ieteren auf i rahe bei rotyn gelegenen “ch-hof Gniesdow 


; F424542 
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ExuInir 37—Continued 


chen sind siistlicn besiontigt, in groBerer Zah] euch obdusiert 
worden, und swear @Garch | rofessor tubts und seine “iterbdeiter. fis 
sum heutigen Tage warden 7 Massencriiber ertffnet, deren grostes 
sohdtsungeweise 2500 Offisiersleichen enthélt. 

Von dem Mitgliedern Ger Kommission wurden peretnlich 9 Leichen 
obdusiert und sahlreiche besonders susgewthite Fille einer Lei- 
chen-sehau unterzogep. 


Gextontiich- medizinisebe Eygebnisse der Carchgefipsten pesioh- 
tiguagen und_Yntereuemuagens 


Sie Todesursache der simtlich bigher eusgegrabenen leichen wurde 
ausnaheslos Kopfechuf festgestellt,. Bs hardelt sich curckweg us 
Geniokschilese, und swar tiberewiegend um cinfache Genickechtlese, 
in selten@r Fallen um doppelte Genickschiisse, in einer einsigen 
Fall um einen dreifachen Genickselm&. Der Sinschu’ sitst durch- 
weg tief im Genick und Mihrt in den mochen dec Hinterhmptedein 
nuohe am Hinterheaurptsloch hinein, wihrend der cusecias in Ger 
Regel in der Gegend der Stirn- Beargrense, in gane seltenen Fil- 
len tiefer liegt. Ee handelt sich @urchweg we Pistolenschiisee 
von einem Faliter ven unter 8 om. 


Aue Ger sprengung Ges Schiidsle und dem Befund von Pulversehmench 
am Ginterheuptalmochen in dex SAbe G00 cimschusses sowie sus der 
gletehartigen Lokalieierung Ger Sinschilese,ist suf Schud nit 
sufgesetaters viindung oder oun unmittelbarster Féhe su echliesen, 
sumal guck die Vicltuny dee Schu@kamals ait werigen geringen 
Abeeiotungen durebweg rleiabartig iat. Dic auffallende Gleich- 
ertigheit der Verletsurgen und Ger Lokalisafion des Zinschasses 


oie 
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ExHinir 37—Continued 


-=t4e 


fm einem cars teeckriirkten Dereich dex .-. orhesctgewnd | on 


eur eine gelibte tend schideSes, ici s:nireishes ic12i or yerrten 
‘gleiohartice Fesselungen der tande und in einigen - Lilen such 
4-strablige Sejonettetione an -leidun: urd cout featyes* clit 
werdene Dic AusfUhrung der Feseelur; exnt«pricht der ar Leiches 
russischer Sivilisten fegtgectellian Pesselarcen, cic ebenfalls 
in Talde von Latym suegegraben und sebor. viel friher decrater 
wirden, te wurde ferner festgéatelit, C=" euch Cie t>nickachus- 
‘ge bet den Leichen ven Zivilrusseh Slmagiol zielticher ab, ereter 
wurdea, 


Aas Ger Sosteteliung eines cuerschligers im 0; fe einer durch 
Gealokschus cet#teten polmischern Cffisiers, der sur die ‘ucere 
Knoshentatel eimgedriickt hatte, ist zu sealicler, Jv Iureh 
Gieves Jeechok erst sin anGerer Offizier cetttet xo-den ist, 
und Gaf es nach Austritt eus dessor. } Srper it. die leiche eines 
dereitese execueesen in der Grube Jiegenden eixredruncen ist. 
Diese Tateachs 148% wecmaten, des *rachiegunres ctfenbar eueh i: 
Gen Grubeo stattfanden, um einen Pransport cur Grubst: tte cu 
verueiien, 


Die Massengriber befinden sich in “aldlichtungen. ic sinc voll. 
XKoumen geebmet ond mit jungen viefermbiurche: be;flanst. ch 
Geu eigenen Angenschein der ommissiouenitglieder uci icr \us- 
oage des ale sachveratiniigen rugezo: genen Forstaaisters vor 
Rest handelt es sich wi wenigstens $-jitirige, ic. . chatte 
ereter Situme schlecht entwickelte “iefernyflearzen, 41° vor 3 
Jahren sn diese stelle gesflanst worden. 


Die Mapsengriiber sind stufenfirmig ir das rigolige Gol nde, das 
ous weines sand destcht, vorretrieden, cic reiolen sur Teil bis 
ins Orunéuasser, 


She leighen lieges fast eveschlieclich in Pouchlage cicht 
sebden- und iidbercicander, ar den Seiten deutlich geechichtet, 

in dor Mitte echr weregeiaiiig. vis scine sind fast iaser ze~ 
strecks,. £s hemdelt sigh offensichtiich uw eine systen: ti sche 
lagervung. Die Unifemme: der auscecradensn leichen mbec :. ch 
Ubereinatinender tehrnetwmng dcr commission sintlich :- “ansern 
und Zingeloes, inebesondere in Sesug tut Int; fe, Dic .strangat-~ 
seienen, ustelcnnurgen, ctiefelforeen, ‘Nechestemrel usw. <ie 
@ipdcutigen Tenuseiohen polniecher Uniformen. Lo barérlt aich 


eer F243 
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Exutistt 37—Continued 


= ctatexberirigaag, Muri, finden sied j@lze, Sederjscken, 
vtrtekwestes, “{fisterestiefel, typisehe ;clrisehe . ffizters- 
tser. ve ted Gans wesigen Leteben Bondelt es sic: ticht un 
C£fisiore, 22 otum. Tall we siner Geistiiohen. Die : vote Ser 
‘leitang ents, rechon dem ‘'accn ict @inselner rtrper. Dic Unter- 
kileidune fet ordnungealcig tugeknt;ft, rosertrizer, tirtel ord- 
surgeal sig accobreckt. Yorous ergidt efeh, df die tefonen in 
Gea vou thnen bis suc fode ,ctrmrenen Tniformec verscharrt vur- 
— £42455 

Bui ‘en leichen tefinden cich reine Thren und Ringe, obecnl 


- Ghres neck den sit genouer “eitangaben versehenen 


vercehiedener Tayebichor bis ir di letstes tage und stunden 
vorhandts gowesat: sein riseen, Sdeleetallgogenstinde worden mur 
in verbeorgener Tage tri gins weniger leichen ertdeckt. Lagegen 
fenden eigh dei vieler jeichon noch GelJdadinne is cebig. iol- 
nische cenknoten murder L:. ¢rUferen Wergor vorgefucden, in ricnt 
seltencs Fillew auch Jechselseld, Terner facdern sich polnisehe 
Digaretten- und jtreiotholssekeshtelin bei den "oten, in einige: 
e811: anch Tabakdoser und Tigarettenspitsen sit der Cravierung 
» Koetelsx* (ramen des letsten sowjotischen Gefergenenlagers der 
wricten Crecréeten!. Dic bei dom ieichen vorgefundenen Dokumente 
(vageMieher, rriefschaften, Zeitangen) stamper aus der Zeit von 
Sexbet 1959 bie Wire und april 1940. Dos letste bisher festge- 
etolle tetem fet dee civer ruseicohen Zeitung vom 22.4.%940. 


Se fiaien cide verechieicne Grede wot Porwen (der Verwewung,dic 
Geveb die lagerumg der isichen innerhald der Grubde und susinar- 
Grr detingt sind, Sebden wnifisiexrung om der Oberfliche und aa 
ces Bichere Ser Leichommesee findst sich feuchte teseration in 
coc ~aetieven Teilen der Leichermasee, Die Vverlebung und ver~ 
litung Ger DeraghDarten Leichen Gurxcb cingedickte Leichens fte 
juabesendere Jie durch die freesung becicgter korresporéieren- 
Gen Determmationm wolses entechieden auf prizire Lagerunc hin. 


Be felem chanlics of dem Leichen Imsekten uni Icsertenreste, 
Sie mis tor Leif Ger Bimsoharran; .tameen kicrten, iiereus er- 
gibt sieh, ind She Sreehiobunyer ust die sinecharrunge:. in civer 
‘glten, izeergenfreies sehressett sesokel.en otis wissen, 

Rive gritere Lviv ver Sebidoln warton out eiae Vi rindsruny ute 
toraakt, die nach Brfabrunge: von jrefecser Orebs rur Jestin- 
wane Gaz THis Seg Totes vor. crofer Wiebtigkeit ist. Se hantelt 
sici. atopbel wr eine kelktuffstige aebyeohiehtirc Inrrusteation 
26 der Cherfisahe ics 1364 lohmartiy Remagenteserton Oehise- 
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e6<« : \ 


bredes. Solahe Exscheinang7:: slid tei ucicten, die -ccicor 
ale 3 Jahre is drabe golqc:.. taben, nicht 21 dbeobuci.ten. vin 
derartiges Qustené fend sich ueo.in einer ootr cusgo- seston 
Porm im Schliéel Ser Leto) > :r.525, dis w. der Clerfl.ci> cines 
groZen ‘isesensrabdes gf horre:: wurde. 


Zuenmerigssendes jutoohtens 
Im Waldr von ratyn warder von der /oaisc ion nsern rider 
Von polnisehor (‘fisieren untarsuci:t, vom deren bisher 7 rce- 
Cffmet sind. Aus diesen cur<ea bisher $87 1. fekcr cebdorzen, 
untersucht, ws Teil ob@msiert und mm 70 4 idertifiriert. 


Nhe leichen wiesen als Todesursuche -uss¢ lie lich Ceniek- 
echilsse gus, Aus den Zougennus-ayen, den bei jen Teicher auf- 
gefundenen iriefechaften, T-gebviichern, ici-urgen us. eryibt 
Sich, dal die Erechiefinge:: it wen Momatem ‘xe wt 4.11 
1940 atattcefunden haven. Uiermit stehen ir villiger ‘ercin~ 
etiqomeng die iz Protokoll ceeshilicrtes hefunde an den vassen- 
und dem einselren Leicher der polaisahen Cifisiere. 


leere) (Dr. Morkow) (Dr, Trampen) 


MSc: Yn Fan 128 2 fuilohan < 


(De. Sexxtn ) (Dre. Palmieri) (Dr. ¥ilesaviah) 


Aiatreat vafiomny 2 gig.. 
(Dr.@e Burlet) (Dr x) (Dr. Birkle) 


" (Be Mavilte) (pr.$abitk) (Dr.0re63) 
hele 
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[Translation of Exhibit 37] 
PROTOCOL OF THE INTERNATIONAL Mepicat CoMMISSION 


SMOLENSK, 30 April 1943 


PROTOCOL, 


drawn up on the occasion of the examination of the mass graves of Polis! 
officers in the Katyn wood near Smolensk, which was carried out by a com 
mission composed of leading exponents of Medical Jurisprudence and Crimi 
nology at European universities and of other renowned medical professors. 

In the period from 28 to 30 April 1943, a commission composed of leading 
exponents of Medical Jurisprudence and Criminology from European universities 
and of other renowned medical professors subjected the mass graves of Polis 
officers in the Katyn wood near Smolensk to a thorough scientific examinatio: 

The Commission consisted of the following men: 

Belgium: Dr. Speleers, Professor in Ordinary of Ophthalmology at th: 
University of Ghent 

sSulgaria: Dr. Markov, lecturer in Medical Jurisprudence and Crim 
nology at the University of Sofia 

Denmark: Dr. Tramsen, Prosecutor at the Institute of Medical Juris 
prudence in Copenhagen 

Finland: Dr. Saxén, Professor in Ordinary of Pathological Anatomy 
at the University of Helsinki 

Italy: Dr. Palmieri, Professor in Ordinary of Medical Jurisprudenc 
and Criminology at the University of Naples 

Croatia: Dr. Miloslavich, Professor in Ordinary of Medical Jurispr 
dence and Criminology at the University of Agram 

Netherlands: Dr. de Burlet, Professor in Ordinary of Anatomy at thx 
University of Groningen. 

Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia: Dr. Hajek, Professor in Ordi 
nary of Medical Jurisprudence and Criminology at Prague 

Roumania: Dr. Birkle, Medico-legal Adv¥iser to the Roumanian Min 
istry of Justice and First Assistant at the Institute of Medical Juris 
prudence and Criminology in Bucharest 

Switzerland: Dr. Naville, Professor in Ordinary of Medical Juris 
prudence at the University of Geneva 

11. Slovakia: Dr. Subik, Professor in Ordinary of Pathological Anatom) 
at the University of Bratislava, Head of the Public Health Depart 
ment of Slovakia 
12. Hungary: Dr. Orsos, Professor in Ordinary of Medical Jurisprudence 

and Criminology at the University of Budapest. 

During the work and consultations of the Delegation there were furthe: 
present the following: 

1. Dr. Buhtz, Professor in Ordinary of Medical Jurisprudence and Crimi 
nology at the University of Breslau, delegated by the Supreme Command of 
the German Army to direct the exhumations at Katyn, 

2. Dr. Costedoat, Medical Inspector, delegated by the Head of the Frenc! 
Government to attend the work of the Commission. 


The discovery of mass graves of Polish officers in the Katyn wood neu 
Smolensk, recently come to the notice of the German authorities, has cause 
Dr. Conti, Reich Health Leader, to invite the above-named experts from differe: 
European countries to inspect the place of discovery in Katyn, in order to assis 
in the clarification of this unique case. 

The Commission personally examined some Russian witnesses, inhabitants « 
the Katyn district, who stated i. e., that in the months of March and April 1940 
large rail transports of Polish officers were detrained almost daily at the stati 
at Gniesdowa near Katyn, transported to the Katyn wood in prisoners’ truck 
and were later never seen again; the Commission further took note of the fin 
ings and discoveries made so far and inspected the evidence which had be« 
found According to these, by 30 April 1943 982 corpses were disinterred. © 
these, about 70 per cent were immediately identified, while the papers of t' 
others can be used for identification purposes only after careful preliminar 
treatment. The corpses disinterred before the arrival of the Commission wer 
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{Zranslation of Exhibit 37—-Continued ] 


ill inspected and to a great extent also dissected by Professor Buhtz and his 
collaborators. Up to the present, seven mass graves have been opened, the big- 
gest of which contains as far as can be judged 2500 officers’ corpses. 

Nine corpses were dissected by the members of the Commission personally, 
and numerous specially selected cases were subjected to an autopsy. 


MEDICO-LEGAL RESULTS OF THE INSPECTIONS AND EXAMINATIONS CARRIED OUT 


In all the corpses so far disinterred, the cause of death has been without ex- 
ception established as due to shots in the head. It is a question throughout of 
shots in the nape of the neck and indeed predominantly of single shots in the 
nape of the neck, in a few cases of two shots in the nape of the neck, and in one 
single case of a three shots in the nape of the neck. The entry-hole of the bullet 
is without exception situated low at the nape of the neck and goes into the bone- 
structure of the occipital bone near the foramen magnum, while the place of 
exit of the bullet lies, as a rule, in the region of the frontal hair-line and only in 
very rare cases, lower down. Without exception the shots are from pistols of a 
calibre of less than eight millimeters. 

From the blasting of the skull and the findings of powdermarks at the occipital 
bone near the place of entry of the bullet and also from the similarity in the 
position of the entry shot, it can be concluded that the shot was fired at point- 
blank or at very close range especially as the direction of the bullet track is, with 
very few deviations always the same. The remarkable similarity of the injuries 
and the position of the entry-shot within a very restricted area in the occipital 
region, indicate a practised hand. In numerous corpses the tying of the hands 
in identical fashion and in a few cases also four-edged bayonet-wounds in 

lothing and skin could be established. The method of tying corresponds with 
that discovered on the corpses of Russian civilians who we re also disinterred in 
the Katyn wood and had been buried much earlier. * * 

> + . . > > * 

There are different stages and types of decomposition, conditioned by the 
arrangement of the corpses inside the pit and with relation to each other. There 
is mumification at the surface and the edges of the mass of corpses and, in the 
middle of this mass, liquid decomposition. The coagulation and congealing 
together of neighbouring corpses by congealed liquid from the corpses, par- 
ticularly the malformations corresponding to and conditioned by reciprocal 
pressure, indicate beyond doubt contemporaneous burial. 

> *. * * 7 


SUMMARIZED CONCLUSIONS 


In the Katyn wood, mass graves of Polish officers were examined by the 
Commission, seven of which have so far been opened. From these, 982 corpses 
have so far been recovered, examined, partly dissected, and 70 percent identified. 

The corpses show exclusively that death was due to shots in the nape of the 
neck, From the statements of witnesses, letters, diaries, newspapers etc. 
found on the corpses, it is concluded that the shootings took place in the months 
of March and April 1940. ‘The findings at the mass graves and in individual 
corpses of the Polish officers, as described in the Protoeol, are in complete ac- 
cordance with this. 

(sgd.) Dr. SPeLeers Dr. HAJEK 
Dr. SAXEN Dr. SusrK 
Dr. pe BuRLET Dr. TRAMSEN 
Dr. NAVILLE Dr. MILOSLAVICH 
Dr. MARKOV Dr. BrrKLE 
Dr, PALMIERI Dr. Orsos 


Mr. Froop. I show you a document marked for identification as ex- 
hibit No. 38 and I ask you to describe what it is and give your 
summary of it. 

Dr. Sweet. This is dated April 30, 1943, from an official on the 
personal staff of the foreign minister, Megerle, to German missions in 
Stockholm, Ankara, and Bern. In order to make difficulties between 
the British and Russians, it is directed that word be sent around that 
the British inspired the Polish appeal to the Red Cross. 
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Mr. Froop. Exhibit 38 is in evidence. 
(Exhibit No. 38 is as follows :) 


Exuisir 38 


. 3 4 . 
~ ~ . Fin be a oe pre 


eckeperss 
| (@~ Soret ber) 


t 


Sondereeg, den 1. Mai 1943- 15.55 Uhr 
Ankunft: ~* 1, ° * = 14,20 * 


Sepeia! 
genezme Rejchaseche. 
le Telko 


2. Diplogerma Stockholm, Ankare, Bern 
3. Y'Stelle BFP. 

Telegram Geh.Ch.V¥. (*Geheimvermerk fur 
gvheime Reichssachen (H.B.D. 36 II)* 


Rachdem es gelungen ist, den polniech- 
soujetischen Gegensats sum offenen Ausbdrach 
2a vringen, ist es noch wichtiger, in An- 

kotipfung en diese Aktion das Bisstrauen sri- 
schen Bngland und der Sowjetanion eu ver- 
etadrken. Diese kinnte datecch geechehen, dase 
anterstellt wird, dees die englische Ragie- 
rung die Polen cua der bekannten Note an das 
Rote Kreuz aufgestachelt habe. 

leh bitte, ale Plusterprcpagands 2u die- 
sem 2weck foigenden Gedenkengeng su verbdrei- 
ten: In Kreisen der dortigen polaischen Ver- 
tretung bev. poloiecher Buigranten ist man 
entriistet dariber, dase von englischer Seite 
éie Schulé an dem Zerwiirfnis Polen sugeschobden 


Bre 364 vos 20:4245> 


j Brwern: 


Tel.weitergel.an Diplo-~ 
ig Po Stockhols anter 


mL oat unter Er. 670 
an Bern 953 


Tel, Zontr.4.1.5.45. 


tress 


St O Aepptewr 
V8 Oot 
Vv. ER 
tren Miter 


Lotter Aut Pere 
~ tm Pet. 
tee 
ao P8888 
6 se atnta: 
« 2 
Cre Pre / ‘ 
orem My) + AL 


Diese iet Bacuplar Bre ee+. 


wird, das durch eeine Hote an des Rote Kreus 
die Gowjetanion herausgefordert habe. In 
Virkliohkeit sei dieses VYorgehen nicht nur 
mit Ciesen, sondern sogar auf vertraulioche An- 
regumg Garch die englieche Regierung beschios- 
een worden. Diese habe vor allem gewuset and 
den Sohritt gedilligt, am so entt&uschter vei 
man, 4900 wan nachtriglich getadelt ani fallen 
geiaseen verde, 

Deatecher Ureprung dieser Plusterprope- 
ganda darf nichs erkennbar werden. Ba ist 


99728  snsusicabes 


PRetrt 


+ 
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ExuHIBit 38—Continued 


anzuetreben, dase dieser Gedankengeng siglichst bald 
in einer dortigea, aver nicht deatechfreantli chen 
Zeitang oder im Rundfunk aofteacht. 

Bventuelle Prease~ und Rundfunkstiomen bitte ich 
zurdcksamelden. 

Zusate far Stockholm und Ankare: 

Der Gedankengang iet miglichet rasch durch geeigne 
Mitteleleate an die Tesa— oder Sowjetvertreter heran- 
uubringen. 

Lusats aur fir Stockholm: 

Be kann ferner die Nachricht lanciert werden, 
Gaso die Schirfe der Molotowncte damit susammenhingt, 
Gase Stalin von den engliechen, aa. euch in Adena 
enteickelten Plénen, dia osteuropiischen Stasten sa 
einer Sicherheitesone susemmensufessen, erfahren habe. 
Br habe mit dieser Hote auch gegenfiber England ein 
Ruempel stataierce und anceuten wollen, dase er jede 
solche Kombination cu 2erechlagen entechlossen sei. 


. 


Megerile 
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[Translation of Exhibit 38) 
[50/33738] 
{ Telegram] 
(G. Schreiber) 
Secret 
To be handled as 
secret material 
Special Dispatch lst May 1943 13 hrs. 55 
Arrival Ist May 1943 14.20 hrs. 


No. 564 of 30.4.43. 
Secret! 


State Secret 
1. Telko 
2. Diplogerma Stockholm, Ankara, Bern. 
3. V’ Stelle B. F. P. 
Telegram Secret Code Procedure (Secret stamp for state secrets (M. B. D. 36 
II) 


[Remark :] 
Repeated to Diplogerma 
Stockholm under No. 822 
Ankara under No. 670 
Bern under No. 953. 
Telegram contr. 1.5.43. 

After we have succeeded in bringing the Polish-Soviet hostility into open 
breach, it is the more important in referring to this action to strengthen the 
mistrust between England and the Soviet Union. This could take place by insinu 
ating that the English Govt. incited the Poles to send their well-known note to 
the Red Cross. 

I request you with this end to spread the following line of thought as whisper- 
propaganda: In circles of the local Polish representation or emigration there 
is irritation that the blame for the dissension should be put on the Poles, for 
provoking the Soviet Union by their note to the Red Cross. In actuality this 
action was taken not only with the knowledge but also at the secret suggestion 
of the English Govt. This last knew in advance and approved the step, leaving 
the Poles the more shocked that they should afterwards be abandoned and 


reproached. 
The Germap origin of this whisper-propaganda must not be recognisable. 


[end of sheet 50/33738] 
[50/133739 ] 


You should aim at getting this line of thought taken up as soon as possible in a 


local, but not pro-German, newspaper or on the radio. 
Please report any press or radio discussion resulting from your efforts. 


Postscript for Stockholm and Ankara: 


This line of thought is to be brought as quickly as possible through suit- 
able middlemen to the Tass or Soviet correspondents. 


Postscript for Stockholm only: 

The information can be advanced further that the acerbity of the Molotov 
note is to be connected with the fact that Stalin has learnt of the English 
plan developed among other places in Adana, to combine the east-European 
states into a security zone. With this note he has intended to give an exam- 
ple to England and to make clear that he is resolved to break up any such 
combination. 

MEGERLE 
[50/33739} 


Mr. Fioov. I now show you a document marked for identification 
as exhibit No. 39 and I ask you to describe what it is and give your 
summary of it. 
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Dr. Sweer. This is dated the 8th of May 1943, from the legation in 
Budapest to the foreign ministry. Orsos has been strongly impressed 
by what he saw and is convinced that the executions took place in April 
or May 1940. He will deliver a scientific lecture, but declines to 
speak on the radio or to write for the newspapers, since this might 
undermine the authority of what he says in his capacity as a scientist. 

Mr. Froop. Exhibit No. 39 will be in evidence. 

(Exhibit 39 is as follows:) 


Exursir 39 


Telegranrn 
(@ - Schreiber) 





Budapest, Gen &.Mai 1945, 16,40 Uhr 
Ankanft: * 6G,Mai 1945, 17,45 Unr 


’ Br.936 vom 8.5.43. 


* pu 2410 Auf Maltex Br.425*) vos 5.5. 


Professor Orsos ist mit den st&rksten Rindriicken 
von der Untersuchung der Graber von Katyn nach Buca- 
pest zartickgekehrt. Er-erzihlt, dass das Erlebte die 
disherigen Berichte darliber weit ubertrafe. Auf Grund 
genaver wiseenschaftiicher Priifung sei unwiderlegber 
Teetgeetellt worden, dasa die Ermordungen in den Mona~ 
ten April oder Mai 1940 erfolgt seien, Da Orsoe sehr 
weitveragweigte Besiehungen unterhilt, ist sein Urteil 
Uber Katyn bereits in weiten hiesigen Kreisen, beson- 
dere der Politik und Yissenschaft, bekannt geworden 
und hat dank seiner wissenschaftlichen Autoritat tiber- 
all einen starken Eindrack hinterlaseen. Er beabsich- 
tigt, demnmachst einen wissenschaftlichens Vortrag tiber 
éas Ergebnis der Untersuchung in Katyn vor einer Sach- 
verstindigen-Zuhtirerschaft zu halten und einen Aufsatz 
Garber in der deutschen kriminalistischen Zeitechrift 
ea veriffentlichen. Der Anregung, den Fall von Katyn 

euch in der Presse oder im Rundfunk su be- 
handeln, michte er aber nicht stattceben 
und begriinget seine Stellungnehme damit, 
dase er firchte, durch irgendeine politisch- 
propagamistieche Ausniitsung dee Gutachtens 
eeine Autoritut selbst su diskreditieren 
und damit auch das Gatechten cu entwerten. 
Men habe ihm in berlin daflir besonders ge- 
Sankt, dacs es seinen Sentihungen gelungen 
e@i, @ineehr ernstes, wirdiges und jeder 
wissenschaftiichen Kritik standhal tendes 
Gutachten sustande su bringen. Eine propa- 
eandistische VYerwertung sciner Erfahrungen 
ané Beobachtungen wirde aber seiner ansicht 


nach den Wert des Gutachtens vermindern. 
Deshalb gleube im Interease der Sache, { 
éavon sollen, Verkngister., 5203 i 
- 4H ‘ 
"ed >} is j 


L.A. e 
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Exutisir 39—Continued 





Inhelt: Beteiligane von Prof.?rancois NAVILLS, 
Genf, an der seratekoumission in Katya 





3 Loppel. 


Dee auswirtice amt het hicr telegrefiech angefragt, 
ob Prof.Na ville geneigt sei, sich tiber seine 
Bindrticke in Katyn im Rundfunk sa Buesern. Deraufhin het 
das Konesulsat nach Riicksprache mit dem Gensnnten dem 
auswirtigen amt telegrefisech berichtet, dase Herr Prof. 
Heville lediglich beabeichtige, im Kreise seiner Fach- 
genossen gelegentlich einen Vortrayz tiber seine Brfahrun- 
gen in Katyn su halten and im tibrigen in der Oeffentlich 
keit oder im Rundfunk sich nur denn au tnosserm, wenn di 
Piitickeit der Komaiesion und die Ergebniese der Unter~ 
suchangen in der Oeffentlichkeit falech dergestelit 
wirden. 





Gie Deateche Gesendtechaft 


a < 
a 
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{Translation of Exhibit 39] 
[1327/352033 ] 


(Telegram ] 
[Code dispatch] 


Budapest the 8 Mail943 16,40 Hrs 
Arrival the 8 Mail943 17,45 Hrs 


Nr 856 of 8.5.43. 
Ref Multex No 415 ¢ of 5.5. 


Professor Orsos returned to Budapest with the strongest impressions of his 
examinations of the graves in Katyn. He related that the experience widely sur- 
passed the hitherto existing reports. On the grounds of exact scientific proof, 
it was irrefutably established that the murders took place in April or May 1940. 
As Orsos maintains far-reaching connections here, his judgment on Katyn has 
become known extensively in local circles, particularly those of politics and 
science, and thanks to his scientific authority has made a strong impression 
everywhere. He intends shortly to give a lecture to an expert audience on the 
results of the investigations in Katyn, and to publish a paper about them in the 
German Criminological Journal. The suggestion that he should discuss the 
Katyn case in the press or on the radio is one that he will not allow, and he bases 
his position on the fear that he would discredit his own authority through any 
exploitation of the Expert Report for purposes of political propaganda and that, 
with this, the Expert Report would also lose in value. In Berlin he was espe- 
cially thanked for succeeding in his endeavour to achieve a very serious and 
dignified Expert Report, able to withstand any scientific criticism. Any use of 
his experiences and observations for propaganda purposes would in his opinion 
however, diminish the value of the Expert Report. For this reason he intends, 
in the interests of the matter, to abstain from any such action. 

WERKEMEISTER. 

+Ru 2410. 

(1327/352033] 

[Stamped on face 
of original: ] 
German Legation 
Bern 
Arrival 
8 May 43 
A Nr 2295. 

GERMAN CONSULATE 


K. Nr. 708 
Geneva the 6 Mai 1943 


Subject: Participation of Professor Francois NAVILLE Geneva, in the Medical 
Commission at Katyn. 
3 Copies 
The German Foreign Office has enquired here by telegram, whether Professor 
Naville would agree to talk about his impression of Katyn on the radio. There- 
upon the Consulate, after consultation with Professor Naville reported to the 
German Foreign Office by telegram that Professor Naville only intends to hold 
an oceasional lecture in the circle of his colleagues on his experience at Katyn, 
and only to express his opinion in public or on the radio, if the activity of the 
Commission and the results of the investigations should be wrongly represented 
in public. 
KRAUEL. 
To the German Legation 


Bern. 
[5827/B. 424334] 


Mr. Fioop. I now show you a document marked for identification 
as exhibit No. 40 and I ask you to describe what it is and give your 
summary of it. 
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Dr. Sweer. This is dated the 15th of May 1943, from the State secre 
tary, Steengracht, toGerman missionsabroad. This isan information 
telegram dese ribing the propaganda success achieved by the German: 
in the Katyn affair and the repercussions on the relations betwee: 
the Allied Governments of the United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
and Poland. 

Mr. Fioop. Exhibit 40 is now in evidence. 

(Exhibit 40 is as follows:) 


Exursir 40 








-Pelegreaus 








Pa S . 
Abgang ous Berlin, den a A 1943 lsthr 40 min. DSZ 


Ankunft in Bern, den 19 43 16Uhr oo asin. MEZ 


- fre Vérfahren: Sonier- 
. Schr . 


+f haps ee Bera Tuc’ 


Wr. Multex 459 vous 15.5. - Sonder-G.Schr. - Geheisas taf 


jt Zar Information und Sprachregelung . - £12433 


4 Entdeckung Massengribder polnischer Offizierre bei 
Smolensk erregte in Weltéffentlichkeit und insbesondere bei 


\ 4 polnischer Emigration aussergewthnliches Aufsehen. Nachdem 
a 








sich hl Deutech Rotes Kreuz als auch polnische Bmigran- 
ten-Regierung in London an Internationales Rotes Kreus mit 
Bitte um ¢ufklirung durch Entsendung “elegation gewandt hatten, 
benutzte Sowjetregierung, die bereits seit lingerer Zeit 
hauptestchlich wegen Frage polnischer Ostgrenzse in sehr gespann- 
ter. Beziehungen zur polnischen Bmicranten-Reierung stand, 
Gelegenheit, eigener Auffassung von Zugehirtckeit Ostpolens 
sur Sowjetunion Geltung su verschaffen, und sich unbdequener 
Sikorski-Regierung tu entledigen, indem sie am 25.4.19435 
diplomatische Beziehungen sur polnischen smigranten-Regierung 
ebbrach. Durchschlegenden deutschen Propesandeerfolg hatien 
Sowjete nichte anieres als Warchen von * archiiologischen 
Grtberfunden * und durch amtliche Protokolle, auslindische 
Journalisten und neutrale Gerichtsmediziner widerlexte Lige 
entgesenzusetzen, dase polniache Offiziere von Deutschen er- 
sordet worden seien. In Erkenntnis unerwinschter Konsequenzen, 
die Abbruch Beziehungen ewischen Sowjetunion and polnischen 
REuigrantenregierung nicht nur auf polnisch-sowjetisches, 
sondern auch auf eigenes Verhiltnis zur Sowjetunion haben 
musste sowie wegen ungiinetiger firkung auf andere kleinere 
Steaten in anbetracht AtlantikeCharte setzten britische und 
nordemerikenische Revierung sofort git lebhaften Bemthungen 
eur Beilegung Konfliktes ein, Ale Ergebnis sbgsbd polnische 

Yai grantémregierung Brklirung, die in Fort gemlissigt, den 
Inhalt nach jedoch intransigent war, Sie umging Prage Be~ 
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Exurstr 40—Continued 








tite cate he ee Se 


Befassung Internationalen Roten Freuzes, anterstrich aber 
Integritét und vUllige Souveriinitiit polnischer xXepublik, ver- 
wies auf polnisch-sowjetische Absachungen vom 50.7.1941 und 72 
wiederholte friihere Porderungen, die in Sowjetunion befindli- 
chen Polen frei zu lessen sowie Hilfeektion flr sie fortzu- 
setzuen. + 
Weitere Vermittlangst&tickéit wurde dedurch erspart 

dess einmal polmische Regierung in eigentlicher Streitfraze, 
niimlich der Ostgrenge Polens ohne sich selbst aufsugeden, 
nicht entyegen kommen konnte, dass ferner englische HKecierung 
die ostpolnischen Gebdiete den Sowjetse bereits zacestanden 
hatte and schliesslich Sowjetrecicrung keinerlei Anlass seh, 
euf ihre Anspriiche su verzichten. Bemihungen bewirkten lelizglich 
sweiijeutige Auslassung Stalins in Schreiben en Pimes-Korrespon- 
denten and OrkldArang Sikorskis detu. die en zrundsttzlicher 
Stellangnehse der beiden Parteien nichts Anderten. Aggressive 
Erkitirung *yschinskis vor Vertretern britischer uni nordamerika- 
niecher Presse mit Beechuldigungen gegen polnische Resgierung 
wecen Bvakuierung polnischer Armee aus Sowjetunion and Spionaze 
oolnischer Beamter sowie Genehmigung Gesuchs polnischer Kom- 
manistencruppe sur Aufstellung einer " Polniachen Division * 
in Sovjetunion komplisierten sozer Lage und riefen in Znglend 
und Nordemerizke peinliche Enttaeuschung hervor. - 

Polnisch-sowjetischer Konflikt ist ekletantes Beispiel 
fir meiechen @elliterten Miichten bestehende Differenzen. Vorgehen 
Sowjetregicrung beweiet, dase sie ihr Ziel der Bolschewisierung 
Zolens wil deriiber hinaue Buropes sowie ihren unmittelbaren 
Pihrangesnspruch in Ost- und Sidosteuropa unentwegt weiter ver~ 
folgt and dese Hoffnungen polinischer und tibriger Londoner 
@migrantenregierangen auf wirksame Unterstitzung durch England 
ané Vereinigten Steaten villic illusorisch sind. - 


Bapfengebdeetitigung, = 
Steengrecht + 


£424532 
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(Translation of Exhibit 40] 
[5827/BE424331) 


[Stamped on face of copy :] 
German Embassy Ber: 
Arrival 
17 May 43 
File No 2440 
Annexes None 


| Telegram ] 
Dispatch from Berlin on 16 May 1948 18 Hrs 40 Min German Summer Time 
Arrival at Berne on 16 May 1943 18 Hrs 00 Min Central European Time 


decoded : Code Procedure: Special Secret Script. 


Nr. Multex 459 of 15.5. Special Secret Script. Secret 


For information and use in diplomatic conversation. 


The discovery of the mass graves of Polish officers near Smolensk aroused 
extraordinary sensation in world public opinion, and particularly among 
Polish emigration. After the German Red Cross, as well as the Polish Emig 
Government in London applied to the International Red Cross with a requ: 
for investigation by the dispatch of a delegation, the Soviet Government, wh 
relations with the Polish Emigré Government had been strained for some ti 
chiefly over the question of the Polish East Frontier, used the opportunity 
procure recognition for its own view that East Poland formed part of the So 
Union, and to free itself from the unwelcome Sikorski Government by break 
off diplomatic relations with the Polish emigré Government on 25.4.43. Agai: 
the powerful and successful German propaganda the Soviets have oppo: 
nothing else than a fairy tale of “Archaeological grave-discoveries” and | 
repeated through official declarations, foreign journalists and neutral forens 
pathologists, that the Polish officers were murdered by the Germans. In re 
nition of the undesirable consequences that the break of relations between 
Polish Emigré Government and the Soviet Union would have, not only 
Polish-Soviet relations, but also on their own relations with the Soviet Uni 
as well as the unfavourable effects on other smaller states in view of the Atlar 
Charter, the British and North American governments have made urgent eff: 
to settle the conflict. As a result the Polish Emigré Government published 
statement, that in form was restrained, but in content remained intransig: 
They avoided the question 

{end of sheet 5827/E424331] 
of the employment of the International Red Cross, but emphasised the integ: 
and full sovereignty of the Polish Republic, referred to the Polish-Soviet Ag 
ments of the 30.7.41 and the 4.12.41., and repeated their previous demands t! 
the Poles to be found in the Soviet Union should be released and a relief | 
gramme for them be put into action. 

Further mediatory activities were spared them in that, in the first place, 
Polish Government, in the true point at issue, namely the East Frontier 
Poland, could not make any concessions, without destroying itself; further, 
English Government had already conceded the east Polish territories to 
Soviets, and finally, the Soviet Government saw no reason to waive its clai: 
Further diplomatic efforts merely brought about Stalin’s ambiguous statemen' 
in his letter to the Times Correspondent, and Sikorski’s comment, neither 
which altered the fundamental attitudes of the two parties. Vyschinski’s agg 
sive remarks before representatives of British and North American Press \ 
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accusations against the Polish Government over the evacuation of the Polish 
Army from the Soviet Union and the espionage of a Polish official, as well as the 
application by the Polish Communist Group, which was granted, to raise a 

Polish Division” in the Soviet Union even complicated the situation and brought 
about painful disappointment in England and North America. 

The Polish-Soviet conflict is an outstanding example of the existing differences 
between the allied powers. The attitude of the Soviet Government proves that 
she is steadfastly moving towards the goal of bolshevising Poland and, beyond 
that, Europe as well as her claims to direct supremacy in East and South Fast 
Europe, and that the hopes of the Polish and other London emigré governments 
of active support through England and the United States are completely illusory. 

Please acknowledge receipt of Telegram. 

STEENGRACHT. 

Mr. Fioop. I show you a document marked for identification as 
exhibit No. 41, and I ask you to describe what it is and give your 
summary of it. 

Dr. Sweet. This is dated the 21st of May 1943, from the head of 
the Cultural Policy Department, Six, to the Legation in Bern. This is 

list of the Poles identified at Katyn. There are additional lists, 

nfilmed, in the same file. 

Mr. Fioop. Exhibit No. 41 is now in evidence. 

(Exhibit 41 was not included in the published record because it contains names 

f victims buried in Katyn which already appear in Exhibit 5A, Part 3, Chicago 
hearings. Exhibit 41, however, will remain as part of the committee’s permanent 
file.) 

Mr. Fioop. I now show you a document marked for identification 
as exhibit No. 42 and I ask you to describe what it is and give your 
summary of it. 

Dr. Sweet. This is dated the 17th of July 1948, from the Foreign 


Minister, Ribbentrop, to the Embassy in Madrid: Instructions to 
tell Jordana, the Spanish Foreign Minister, and Franco, that the Ger- 
nan Government finds it incomprehensible that the Spanish Govern- 
nent should have influenced Dr. Piga to say that he could not take 
part in the investigation after all because of sickness. 
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Mr. Fioop. Exhibit No. 42 is now in evidence. 
(Exhibit 42 is as follows:) 


Exuisitr 42 
ware x = Behar 
verach “BS. che ™ 


au Defends a 
Pelegtrana 


(@-Sohrsi ber) 


Sonderzug, Gen 17. Jali 1945 
Vermerk: Aukundts gh: Se, . 
Vater Bret340 an 
Diplogerma Mad-ia as 
weitergeleitet, BRAM 291/8 
Tel .Atr.17.7. 
Br, L093 vor J7,7. Telko 
An Diplogerm: Madrid 


Telegrams in 3iffern 
(Geh.Oh.¥.) 


Pur Botechafter peratniich, 


Toh Ditte Sie bel nichster Gelegenheit deia 
Ausoenminister Gref Jordane und auch dei General 
Zunoz Grande, vel diesem sur Veitergabe an Ge~ 
nereliesiaus Pranoo, das Gesprich darauf su bringen, 
dass tu uneerem Bedevern in der Arstekommiesion sur 
Besichtigung der Massengréber von Katyn, die sich 
eue anerkaunten Kapesititen verbdiindeter, dvefreun- 
detexs and neutreler Staaten sasammengesetst pabe, 
Spariien nicht vertreten war. Zrar bitte Spanien den 
Gexichtamedisiner Profeaser Dr. Pigs aach Berlin 
enteandt. Dieser hatte such ein grosses Interesse 
am Besuch der Haseengréber bekundet. Each einen 
Beeuch bein apaniechen Botechefter in Berlin hiitte 
er ater plételicn erklart, daee8 er aus Gesundheite- 
erUnégen nach Madric surtickkehren siiese, Fir hitten 
eentrt, Gave es sich hier we eine diplomstische 
svankheit gehandelt, ond éese ina der Spaniache 
Botechafter in Auftrag des spanischen Ausvenmi- 
nisters die Reise nach “atyn untereagt habe. Die 
Bickreiee Dr.Pige bitte sur Polge gehabt, dase das 
uns befreundete Spanien an der Konstatierung er 
seradesu ungehsuerlichen bolschewistisonen Netho~ 
Gen nicht beteiligt gewesen wire, wes allgemsin auf- 
sefallen eei. Diese wire umsco bedauerlicher, ale sicht 
aur Vverbdiindete und befreandete, sondern auch neutrals 
Staaten - wie 8.3, die Sehweis - ——— 


64978 | 
Hara, Li. Licks ‘ { 
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ExuIsit 42—Continued 


mach Eatyn enteandt bitten, Diese bitten auch ihre 
Unterschrift unter dae Protokoll gesetst, in dem die 
volschewistischen Grevel mit wissenscheftlicher Gense- 
igkeit featgelegt worfen seien, : 
Ich bitte Sie, bei Ihrer Unterredung durchblicken > 
sa lassen, dasa une die spanische Handlungeweise sin~ 
fach unverstindlich sei, denn wir kOnnten dovh nicht 
ennehmen, daas sich die epanische Regierumg scheue, 
die bolechewistiechen Greuel feetetelien su lass, 
wihrend endererssite die schweiser Regierung keine Be- 
denken dagegen gehadt habe, einen ihrer Irste nach 
Katyn su enteenden, oder dass die spanische Regierung 
der Aufdeckung Bolachewistiecher Greuel habe entgegen- 
wirken wollen, 
Uber die Aufnehme Inres Geapraichs bitte ich sa 
dverichten. 


Ribbentrop 


93744—52—pt. 5——18 
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{Translation of Exhibit 42) 
(Telegram } 


To be handled a 
secret matter 


Special dispatch of 17 July 43 16.00 Hrs 
Arrival 17 July 43 17.15 Hrs 
Gomment: BRAM/291/R Tel(ephone) Co(ntro! 
Relayed to To Diplogerma Madri( 
Diplogerma Madrid Telegram in code. 
as No. 3340. Secret Code Procedure. 
Tel(ephone) Control. 17.7. 

Personal for Ambassador. 


I request you at the next opportunity to bring to the notice of Foreign Minist: 
Count Jordana and also General Munoz Grandes, for the attention of Gener: 
Franco, our regrets that Spain was not represented in the Medical Commissi: 
composed of representatives of allied, friendly and neutral states, whose autho: 
ity is recognised. It is true that Spain sent the forensic pathologist Profess 
Dr. Piga to Berlin. He showed great interest in visting the mass-graves. Aft 
a visit to the Spanish Ambassador in Berlin he suddenly declared that, « 
grounds of health, he had to return to Madrid. According to our informati: 
this illness was of a diplomatic character, the Spanish Ambassador on instructi: 
from the Spanish Foregin Minister, having forbidden him the journey to Katy 
The return (to Madrid) of Dr Piga had the consequence that friendly Spain d 
not take part in the confirmation of the atrocities of Bolshevism, which was t 
subject of general comment. This was more to be regretted in that, not on 
allied and friendly states, but also neutrals—as for example Switzerland—«s« 
recognised medical authorities 

{end of sheet 88/64078] 
[88/64079] 
to Katyn. These also set their signatures to the document in which the Bolshey 
atrocities were delineated with scientific accuracy. 

I request you, at this conversation to suggest that the Spanish behaviour 
completely unintelligible to us, as we cannot believe that the Spanish Governme: 
is afraid to establish the facts of the Bolshevist atrocities, while the Swiss on t! 
the other hand have no objection to sending one of their medical authorities ¢ 
Katyn, or that the Spanish Government wants to prevent the revelation of B 
shevist atrocities. 

Please report on the reception of your demarche. 

RIBBENTROP 


[sheet 88/64079] 


Mr. Frioop. I might say, doctor, that the committee realizes th: 
extensive work and the great time and effort that you and your ass: 
ciates obviously put in, on the request of this committee, to select 
from the very vast library of documents that you have, this group th 
you have presented here this morning, and we are very grateful. 

Dr. Sweet. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Mappen. The committee thanks you for your testimony. 


TESTIMONY OF HANS BLESS, STEINHEIM, GERMANY, WESTPHALIA 
(THROUGH INTERPRETER VON HAHN) 


Chairman Mappen. Hans Bless. 

Will you just give your name and address to the reporter ¢ 

Mr. Buess. Hans Bless; Steinheim. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Bless, do you object to being photograph« 

Mr. Buess. I don’t mind. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Bless, before you testify, it is our wish ‘ 
invite your attention to the fact that, under German law, you will not 
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be liable for slander or libel, in either civil or criminal proceedings, 
for anything you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the 
truth. At the same time, the Congress of the United States, or the 
House of Representatives, will not assume any responsibility for your 
behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings which may arise 
as a result of your testimony. ; 

Do you sidapaiiane that? 

Mr. Buzss. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Mappen. All right, will you stand and be sworn? 

Do you swear, by God the Almighty, that, to the best of your know]- 
edge, you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth; so help you God? 

Mr. Buss. I do. 

Chairman Mappen. Proceed. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your name? 

Mr. Buess. Hans Bless. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your present occupation ? 

Mr. Buess. At present I am a salesman. 

Mr. Fioop. Where? 

Mr. Buess. Steinheim, Westphalia. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you ever identified with the Wehrmacht? 

Mr. Briess. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Were you a member of the German armed forces in 
1943? 

Mr. Buess. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you on the Russian, or eastern front ? 

Mr. Buess. I was also on the eastern front. 

Mr. F.ioop. With what unit? 

Mr. Buess. Reconnaissance unit. 

Mr. FLoop. When did you move into the Smolensk area ? 

Mr. Bess. I will have to elaborate a little bit on that. 

On the Ist of March of 1943, the Rzew bridgehead was abandoned. 
At that time, during all that retreat, I was the leader of the covering 
rear unit. It was in the vicinity of Dorogubush when the front line 
igain became consolidated. Inasmuch as during all of that retreat I 
was covering the rear, subsequently I was sent to a resting place. 

This happened sometime during the middle of March of 1943. 

During that retreat, rumors were rife that somewhere at the 
Smolensk area, mass graves of Polish prisoners had been discovered. 
[ no longer accurately recall whether or not I was officially ordered 
0 proceed to Katyn; however, I still do know that I eventually trav- 

led to Katyn in an automobile. However, I do definitely remember 
it the division at that time prepared special groups, which sub- 
sequently had been dispatched to Katyn. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you see the location of the graves? 

Mr. Burss. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Froop. When were you there? 

Mr. Buess. I estimate I was there around the end of March; it 

ight perhaps have been around the 20th or 25th of March. 

Mr. Fioop. The exhumations were already going on when you got 
there, were they? 

Mr. Buess. Yes, they were. 
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Mr. Fioop, Did you talk to any Russian civilians in the area at 
any time? 

Mr. Buss. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the nature of those conversations? 

Mr. Buess. It was during a survey of the graves. There was a 
small group of us standing together. 

rd anos I say “us” I am referring to a group of German soldiers 
and a serviceman. 

I don’t know who said, “Well, there is a Russian civilian standing 
out there in front.” It was an old Russian of about—well, in my esti- 
mation, 70 years of age. 

This Russian is also in a position to tell something. It would, 
however, be practical to offer him a cigarette right at the outset. 

The Russian civilian testified approximately as follows: “Several 
years ago—it was in the spring—a transport of prisoners of war ar- 
rived on a train at the nearest railroad station,” that subsequently, 
the entire area where the graves were located had been cordoned off, 
as well as—as he expressed himself—a cottage where Kommissars were 
ourportedly residing; that Polish prisoners of war had subsequently 
va taken to that area on trucks. The shooting reportedly took place 
every day in the early hours of the morning. 

And I believe that is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Was that the only Russian civilian to whom you spoke? 

Mr. Buess. Yes, that was the only one I spoke to. However, I 
happened to see some more Russian civilians around. They were busy, 
they were working. 

Mr. Fioop. At what stage was the exhumation when you were there; 
what degree of exhumation ? 

Mr. Bess. I was there when the exhumation of the second grave 
was just begun. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you see the bodies closely enough to observe how 
they may have been killed? 

Mr. Buess. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you pay any attention as to whether or not the 
hands were tied ? 


Mr. Buess. Yes; I did. 


Mr. Fioop. Did you observe anything with reference to documents 
or what may be described as the personal effects of any of the dead 
bodies ? 

Mr. Biess. Yes. There was a series of—as I should put it—per- 
sonal property of no practical value at all, such as handkerchiefs, 
papers, letters. But on the chest of either a colonel or a lieutenant 
colonel, there was a diary lying on his chest. It might perhaps be of 
interest to note that the pockets of all of the uniform coats had been 
cut by scissors in order to gain easier access to the pockets of the 
uniforms. 

With respect to the tying of the hands, I wish to indicate that par- 
tially the hands were tied by wire. In one instance, I recall he must 
have been tied by his own belt. In various other instances, the hands 
were tied by pieces of string or rope. 

Mr. Froop. Were you close enough to actually observe that yourself! 

Mr. Bess. Well, in one instance, for example, of a body that had 
been lying on its back, I actually investigated how his hands were 


bound. 
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Mr. Fioop. You mentioned a diary. Did you have a chance to look 
at or see the diary ? . 

Mr. Buess. Yes, I did. I said, “Well, it is too bad nobody around 
here speaks Polish.” Subsequently, however, we found a German 
noncommissioned officer who spoke Polish; whose name, however, I 
don’t know. 

Then we picked up the diary, which had been lying on the chest of 
this colonel or lieutenant colonel, as I indicated before, and the non- 
commissioned officer subsequently translated practically all of the 
diary to us. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you give us the gist of what it said. the meat of 
what it said? 

Mr. Buess. Yes. 

He set forth in writing, first, the circumstances of his capture; that 
subsequently all of them were herded into a large camp; later, part of 
the inmates of the camp were taken away somewhere, so that eventually 
nothing but officers remained in the camp. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you happen to vaieintet, or did you notice; and if 
you did notice, do you remember the last date of entry on the diary? 

Mr. Buess. Yes. As a matter of fact, I recall it precisely. 

Mr. Fioop. What was it? 

Mr. Buiess. Adolph Hitler’s birthday was on the 20th of April. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the date recorded ? 

Mr. Buxss. The last entry in the diary was the 20th of April, because 
I recall I made a remark. In a jocular mood, I said, “Well, as a 
reward from the Russians to Adolph Hitler for having given them a 
portion of Poland, the Russians killed those officers.” 

Mr. Fioop. What was the date of the diary ? 

Mr. Buess. The last date was the 20th of April. 

Mr. Frioop. What year? 

Mr. Buess. 1940. 

Mr. F.ioop. In your conversations with any Russians, or the Russian 
to whom you talked, did that Russian indicate any opinion as to who 
did the shootings ? 

Mr. Buxss. If I remember correctly, this one Russian I spoke to held 
it was the Red army who did the shootings. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you happen to hear of any Russians or any rumors 
in the area that any Russians blamed the Germans for the shooting? 

Mr. Buess. No, I did not; not at that time, at least. I think the 
first time I heard about that was sometime in 1946. 

Mr. Froop. Where, in 1946, did you ever hear that kind of talk? 

Mr. Buess. It was here in Germany. I read it in the papers. It 
was in connection with the Nuremberg Tribunal proceedings. 

Mr. Fioop. But you never talked to any Russians who said that or 
heard of any Russians who said that in 1943; is that it? 

Mr. Buess. No; at least, I don’t remember. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Donvero. No questions. 

Mr. Macurowicz. No questions. 

Chairman Mappen. We want to thank you for your testimony. 

I might say to the photographers: I hope you will comply with the 
request that we all respect the rights of any witnesses who do not wish 
to be photographed. In any event, do not take any photographs until 
the question is propounded tothem. The next witness does not object. 

Dr. Tramsen is the next witness. 
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TESTIMONY OF DR. HELGE TRAMSEN, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Chairman Mappen. Doctor, would you give the reporter your name 
and address, please ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Helge Tramsen; Copenhagen. 

Chairman Mappen. Doctor, before you testify, it is our wish to 
invite your attention to the fact that, under German law, you wil! 
not be fiable for slander or libel, either in criminal or civil proceedings, 
for anything you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the 
truth. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither 
the Government of the United States nor the Congress of the United 
States assumes any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander nec fy which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Do you understand that ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. Now, if you will stand and be sworn. 

Do you swear, by God the Almighty, that you will, according to 
the best of your knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth; so help you God ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your name? 

Dr. Tramsen. Helge Tramsen. 

Do you want the full name? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Dr. Tramsen. Helge Andreas Boysen Tramsen. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your present occupation ? 

Dr. Tramsen. I am a practitioner in Copenhagen and, at the same 
time, a lecturer at the university, teaching at the high school of 
yhysical training, and a surgeon commander in the Royal Danish 
Rare. 

Mr. Loop, You practice medicine, I suppose? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been engaged in the practice of 
medicine ? 

Dr. Tramsen. I did my final examination in 1936 at the Copen- 
hagen University, and later I had training in hospitals and scientific 
institutes in Copenhagen. 

Mr. Fioop. You indicated that you are a reserve surgeon in the 
Danish armed forces, did you? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Where did you get your surgery? 

Dr. Tramsen. I got my surgery at the university clinic in Copen- 
hagen, Rigs Hospital, and several other hospitals; and from 1940, 
November, I studied and did scientific work at the Institute of Medico- 
Legal Medicine. In 1943 I was prosector—you call it—at this insti- 
tute. 

Mr. Froop. In 1943, what had been your experience in the general 
or special field of pathology ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Three years of training in pathology and medico- 
legal medicine at the University Institute in Copeniioie, 

Mr. Fioop. Had you experience in the performance of post mortem 
or autopsies on human bodies? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, I had. 
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Mr. FLoop. All areas of the human body? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. What is your experience in the field of forensic or legal 
medicine ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. In those 3 years I worked—it was altogether 4 
years—I worked at the University Institute of Medico-Legal Medi- 
cine. I did every day post mortems of murder cases and sudden death 
of unnatural cause. 

Mr. Froop. I direct your attention to the year of 1943 and ask 
you whether or not, in that year, the matter of the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacres was brought to your attention ? 

Dr. Tramsen.: Yes. I have read about it in the Danish press. 

Mr. Fioop. Did the then German Government subsequently, in any 
way, communicate with you with reference to your serving profes- 
sionally in connection with that incident? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. On April 22; 1943, I had the offer from the 
Danish Foreign Office to be a member of a committee, consisting of 
scientists and medico-legal specialists, that should go to Katyn to 
investigate the tombs and do post mortems on the dead bodies there. 
And the secretary of foreign affairs in Copenhagen told me that this 
invitation had come straight from the Reichsgesundheitsfuehrer, Dr. 
Conti, in Berlin. 

Mr. Fioop. Then I understand that the invitation from the then 
German Government did not come directly to you but was trans- 
mitted to you by the then Danish Foreign Office. Is that correct? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. And what did you reply ? 

Dr. Tramsen. The first invitation had come to my chief, Professor 
Sand, and he was a very old man and didn’t feel like going on this 
long journey. So he pointed me out because at that time I was a 
military doctor as well, and he thought it would be possibly the best 
thing to have a military surgeon as well going on this job. 

Mr. Frioop. Your chief where? 

Dr. Tramsen. At the University Institute for Medico-Legal Medi- 
cine. 

‘Mr. Froop. You were so designated, then, as I understand it? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, 

And may I add there that I had an official order from the Danish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, as well as the admiralty, to join the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fioop. So your appearance upon this international medical 
ommission was not the result of any direct or personal negotiations 
between you and the then German Government ! 

Dr. Tramsen. No. 

Mr. Fxioop. I presume you then took your place with the com- 
mission. Will you, in your own words, just tell us what developed 
up until the point you reached Katyn? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. On April 27, 1943, I was taken by a special 
plane from Copenhagen to Berlin. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt? I, of course, take for granted that 
you were aware that on April 15, 1943, the Germans had made the 
announcement of their discovery at the Katyn Forest; followed 2 
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days later, on April 17, by the Russian announcement or the Russian 
reply to the German charges? 
Yr. TRaMsen. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you proceed ? 

Dr. Tramsen. In Berlin I was presented in the Hotel Adlon to 
the other members of this medical scientific committee by Dr. Zietz, 
from the Reichsgesundheitsamt. I knew several of these gentleme: 
beforehand by name through international scientific circles. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you at this time think you can give us the names of 
the men who were on the commission with you ? 

Dr. Tramsen. From Belgium, Professor Speleers. 

Mr. Fioop. When you read that, will you also state the name of the 
university, or his identity ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

This Professor Speelers was professor in ophthalmology in the Uni- 
versity of Ghent. 

Dr. Markov, lecturer at the Institute of Forensic Medicine and 
Criminology, University of Sofia, Bulgaria. 

No. 3 was me. 

No. 4, Professor Saxen, Professor of Pathologic Anatomy in Hel- 
sinki, Finland. 

Professor Palmieri, professor in medico-legal medicine and crimi 
nology in the University of Naples. 

Professor Miloslawich, professor of medico-legal medicine and 
criminology, University of Agram, Croatia. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, you might like to know that Dr. Miloslawich 
has already testified before this committee, at its hearings in America, 
in the city of Chicago. 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. Professor Burlet, professor of anatomy in 
Groningen, Holland. Professor Hajek, professor of medico-lega| 
medicine and criminology in Prague. Dr. Birkle, forensic specialist 
for the Rumanian Minister of Justice and prosecutor at the Institute 
of Medico-legal Medicine and Criminology, Bucharest, Rumania. 
Professor Naville, professor of medico-legal medicine, University of 
Geneva. Professor Subik, professor of pathologic anatomy, Univer- 
sity of Pressburg, Czechoslovakia. 

No. 12, Professor Orsos, professor of forensic medicine and crimi 
nology, University of Budapest. This is the total list. 

And Professor Orsos was chosen chairman of the committee because 
he was, I should say, the most well known specialist and he had th: 
advantage that he could speak Rusian fluently, having been a Russian 
prisoner of war in Russia for 4 years during the First World War. 

Mr. Fioop. Who selected Dr. Orsos as the chairman of the delega 
tion? 

Dr. Tramsen. We did that between us. 

Mr. Frioop. Then Dr. Orsos was elected or selected as chairman bj 
his fellow scientists who were members of the delegation, as you 
have just described ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Were there any consultants or German delegations or 
scientists who cooperated or were with you at the time? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; several doctors and specialists, of which I don't 
recall all the names, from the University Institute of Forensic Medi- 
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cine in Berlin. Professor Miller Hess was the chief, and his second 
assistant was there, I remember, Dr. Huber. 

Mr. Fxioop. Do you recall a Dr. Buhtz? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. But he was not in Berlin; he was in Smolensk 
and we met him out there. He was ordinary professor of forensic 
medicine in the University of Breslau. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you see him present at any time at Katyn when you 
were there ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. He was actually the leader of the whole expedi- 
tion and examinations during the days we stayed in Smolensk. 

Mr. F Loop. tig, the German Government? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; representing the German Government. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you recall any French delegate or any French rep- 
resentative ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. There was a rather elderly professor, Dr. 
Costedoat, who did not take much part in the negotiations as he said 
he was sent only from the French Government to investigate what 
we were doing. He was a specialist in psychology. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you go to Berlin? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. And early next morning we were taken in 
German military airplanes from Tempelhof, landing midway in War- 
saw and finishing up in Smolensk at 6 or 7 o’clock in the evening, a 
1,600-mile flight. 

Mr. Froop. When did you get to the graves at the Katyn Forest? 

Dr. Tramsen. Next morning, about 10 o’clock. 

We were collected at the house of the Wehrmacht, where we stayed 
for the night, and taken in Germany military buses out to the Katyn 
woods about 16 kilometers west of Smolensk. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you describe, in your own words, your first im- 
pression and your obervations of what you saw immediately upon ar- 
riving at the scene of the graves? 

Dr. Tramsen. The first thing we saw was a rather sparse wood of 
fir trees, and there was a terrible smell of decay. And then we saw, 
in a sort of lane, a long line of dead bodies that had already been 
extracted from the tombs. 

This is the first few I saw (producing photograph). 

We were taken immediately to the tombs. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt? 

Will the stenographer mark for identification this photograph as 
exhibit No. 43? 

(The photograph referred to marked for identification “Exhibit 
43.” 

Mr. Fioop. I now show you a photograph marked for identification 
as exhibit No. 43 and ask you, Doctor, to describe what that is. 

Dr. TraMseEn. In this picture you see about 20 rows of dead bodies 
and anything up to 15 dead bodies in each row; all fully dressed in 
typical uniform dresses and with their boots in rather good condition. 
That was about the first thing I observed. 
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Mr. Fioop. We will offer that in evidence. 
(Exhibit 43 is as follows:) 


Exuyrsir No, 43 


as 


Rows of exhumed bodies at Katyn. 


Mr. Macnrowicz. Who took that picture ? 

Dr. Tramsen. The Germans took that. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. In your presence ‘ 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Has this been in your possession ever since? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Until you presented it here this morning ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. 

Dr. Tramsen. Secondly, we were taken to the tombs, of which we 
soon counted seven. ‘They were lying in various heights on a sloping 
hill. We went down into some of the tombs, as you see me on this pic- 
ture standing along by the dead bodies. 

Mr. F.Loop. Just a moment. 

We now ask the stenographer to mark for identification a photo 
graph as exhibit No. 44. 
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(The photograph referred to was marked for identification as 
“Exhibit 44” and is as follows:) 


Exursir 44 


Ry: Se 


Professor Subik and Dr. Tramsen (on left) standing in mass grave. 
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Mr. Fioop. I now show the witness exhibit No. 44, a photograph, 
and ask him to identify the photograph and the persons who are on 
the photograph. 

Dr. Tramsen. In this picture, you see the bottom of one of th 
tombs, filled up with dead bodies, and by the side of these dead bodies 
are two of the members of the committee: Professor Subik and me. 

Mr. Foon. I take for granted, Doctor, that these two exhibits thus 
far introduced and the others—if you have any that will be intro- 
duced—are photographs, as you say, taken by the Germans, given to 
you, and have been in your custody up until you presented them to the 
committee this morning? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. Proceed. 

Dr. Tramsen. We tried to make an impression of how many dead 
bodies some of these tombs could hold, and in one of these tombs it 
seemed to be quite an easy job because the dead bodies were all lying 
in very even sheets, and we could count the dead bodies in the line 
and in the sheets because at the site of the tombs the tomb would 
deck down to the lowest sheet. 

Mr. Donvero. Do you mean tiers, Doctor? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Just a moment. 

Will the stenographer mark another photograph as exhibit 45? 
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(The photograph referred to was marked for identification as 
“Exhibit 45” and is as follows:) 


Exurtsit 45 


Katyn victims buried in tiers. 
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Mr. F.oop. I now show you a photograph marked as exhibit 45 and 
ask you if he can identify that photograph and describe it. 

Dr. Tramsen. This photograph only shows various layers of th 
dead bodies with all the heads lying in the same line. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you let me ‘om the other photographs so that we 
will be able to make them as exhibits as we did with the doctor’s earlier 
We do this only for the purpose of saving time. We did the sam 
thing with the documents just presented by the other witnesses. 

Will the stenographer mark these photographs for identification as 
exhibit 46 and in sequence. They are photographs for the purpose of 
exhibits. 
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(The documents referred to were marked “Frankfurt Exhibits Nos. 
6, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, and 60,” and are 
shown. as follows :) 

Exuteit 46 


Professor Buhtz (on left) in presence of Medical Commission removing identification papers 
from body 
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Exursit 47 


View of autopsy tables showing members of International Medical Commission at work 


Exureit 48 


Dr. Tramsen (with cap on) selecting body from mass grave. 
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Exurnirt 49 


Dr. Tramsen performing autopsy at Katyn 
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Exursit 50 
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Exuisir 51 





Profssor Miloslavich examining ee ~ - paper of Katyn victim as Dr. Tramsen 
watches. 
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Exutsir 52 


Skull of Katyn victim with bullet visible. 
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Exnursit 53 


7 7 eye 
Tae at. 


Polish officer’s hands tied with cord 
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Exursir 54 


Polish officer's diary. 
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Exnuieir 55 


ae. 20% 


a nas 


Personal belongings of a Polish general. 
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Exureit 56 


* 


* 


Laboratory in German institute at Smolensk. Professor Miloslavich holding skull 
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ExuIsit 57 


Final meeting of committee at the ae Smolensk. Dr. Buhtz, German professor, 
standing. 


Exursit 58 


Professor Orsos and other Medical Commission members discussing German protocol with 
members of the Health Ministry 
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Left to right: Dr. Zietz, Professor Naville, Professor Subik, Professor Palmieri, unidentif 
Professor Miloslavich, Professor Hajek, Professor Orsos, unidentified, Dr. Tramsen. | 
Conte, Dr. Markhov, Dr. Birkle, Professor Buhtz, Professor de Burlet, Professor Speleers 
Dr. Costedoat, Professor Saxen, and two German secretaries from the ministry of healt! 
Photo taken in courtyard of Hotel Adlon in Berlin. 
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$e bon a ae 
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Katyn victim's diary, date visible as April 19 


Mr. F.Loop. Proceed, please. 
Dr. Tramsen. Approximately, we could reckon that not less t! 
2,500 dead bodies could be held in the biggest of these tombs, and a 
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varying number, smal! numbers, in each of the other tombs. But how 
many altogether we did not make any statement at that time, un- 
fortunately. 

The next thing was that, under the leadership of Professor Buhtz, 
one of the dead bodies was extracted from a place in one of the tombs 
that the committee pointed out itself. This body was put on a wooden 
table and the committee collected around it were able, with Professor 
Buhtz, to identify the body as you see on the picture, exhibit 46. It 
could be done because we found in the pockets of the uniform jacket 
several personal papers and between them some letters, but I do not 
recall the name of that special first dead body we examined. This was 
what actually happened that morning, and we returned about mid- 
day to Smolensk. 

The further investigations of the tombs took place the next day 
with the post-mortem autopsies. As you already have been told about 
the titles of the members of the committee, some of these committee 
members were not specialists in forensic medicine, so we had decided 
upon that only those with forensic medical specialist training should do 
the postmortems, and that was nine of us. 

Mr. Fioop. The decision to have you nine of the entire commission 
conduct the postmortems was a decision made by agreement of the 
scientists on the commission ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. On the whole commission; yes. 

Mr. FLoop. And not by any German decision ? 

Dr. Tramsen. No. 

So, we, next morning, went to the wood at quarter past nine to 
proceed with the examinations. As you see, on exhibit 47, six tables for 


autopsies were put up in an open space 'n the wood. The Germans had 
us | ney us with typists, interpreters, secretaries, and all instruments, 


rubber gloves, rubber aprons, and everything necessary for postmortem 
autopsies. I went down about 10 o’clock in one of the tombs, as you 
see on exhibit 48. 

Mr. Fioop. You are using the term “tomb” interchangeably with 
“crave”; is that so? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, that is the same. 

In one of the graves, and with me was a German secretary and an 
assistant doctor and one of the civilian Russian workers that was 
working for the Germans in the place. I chose myself the very place 
where | wanted to extract a body and this is what you see on exhibit 
48. This dead body was put on a table and I examined it from the 
outside. I could see the body was dressed in a Polish uniform. 

Mr. Fioop. How did you know it was a Polish uniform ? 

Dr. Tramsen. I could see the buttons with the Polish eagle and I 
could see the badge of the uniform cap which was lying next to the 
body. 

Mr. Fioop. You are holding in your hand at this moment what 
appears to be a uniform badge. 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. Is that one of the badges taken from one of the bodies? 

Dr. TramseNn. That is a badge taken from the cap of that dead body 
I extracted. 

Mr. Fioop. May we see that, please ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. And this has been in your possession eyer since ) 
yourself took it from the uniform of one of the dead bodies 

<atyn under the circumstances you have described; is that correct | 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; that’s ri cht 

Mr. Fioop. And you describe Tthis as the Polish eagle insignia tal 
from the cap of a Polish officer’s body at Katyn? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the stenographer mark the cap insignia as “Exhi! 
61” for identification ? 

(Actual insignia in committee file.) 

(The article referred to was marked “Frankfurt Exhibit No. 61 
and a photograph is shown as follows :) 


Exurnir 61 
Cap insignia of Polish victim. 


Mr. Froop. Doctor, I now show you exhibit 61 marked for identifi: 
tion and ask you whether or not that is the insignia taken from t 
cap of a Polish officer’s body at the grave at Katyn? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is in evidence. 

Dr. Tramsen. My next job was to try and identify this dead bo: 
and it didn’t take me a long time because in the right side of 
uniform jacket, the inside pocket, I found the military pass of t! 
officer, with a red mark of mobilization, and his name very clearly to 
read, as Ludwig. Szyminski, and his address as Krakow-Mias 
stamped on the front page. On the other side, there was a place fo: 
photograph but, unfortunately, this had been so spoiled that nothi: 
could be seen on the photograph. But, underneath, with a spe 
significance for identification, it has “eyebrows,” “beard,” “heig! 
and so forth. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the stenographer put these two described pap 
the mobilization notice and the identification slip, together and ma 
them as “Exhibit 62”? 

(The documents referred to were marked “Frankfurt Exhibit N 
62,” and placed in the committee files. A photograph is shown 
follows :) 
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Mobilization notice and identification slip of Polish officer. 
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EXHIBIT 62—Continued 
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Mobilization notice and identification slip of Polish officer taken from body. 
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Mr. Fioop. I show you exhibit 62 for identification and ask you 
if that is the identification slip and the mobilization order to which 
you just referred ¢ 
” Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Besides, I found a lot of papers, newspapers, and, as well, a pocket- 
book. ‘This showed very clearly that the owner must have been a 
chemist. It was a Polish pocketbook from Bayer Meister Lucius, a 
German medical firm, giving all the details about the doses of this 
medical firm. Another little extraordinary detail was that the officer 
probably must have been a stamp collector, because he had an envelope 
with some Russian and Polish stamps in his pocketbook. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the stenographer mark as “Exhibit 63” for identi- 
fication this envelope containing the package of stamps the doctor 
has just described ¢ 

(‘The envelope referred to was marked “Frankfurt Exhibit No. 63,” 
and placed in the committee files. A photograph is shown as follows.) 
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Mr. Fioop. Doctor, I now show you an envelope, marked for identi- 
fication as “Exhibit 63,” containing these stamps you have just de- 
scribed. Take a look at those stamps. Are those the stamps you have 
just mentioned ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Froop. Go ahead. 

Dr. Tramsen. In the pocketbook I found several Polish bank 
notes. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the name of that type of currency ? 

Dr. Tramsen. These are zloty. 

That was not extraordinary, because they were found in masses on 
pretty well all the bodies extracted from the grave. 

Mr. Froop. Mark for identification as “Exhibit 64” this envelope 
containing the zloty just described by the doctor. 
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(The envelope referred to was marked “Frankfurt Exhibit No. 64,” 
and is shown as follows.) 
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Polish zloty (currency) found on body of Katyn victim. 
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Exuisit 64—Continued 
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ExnutsiT 64—Continued 


Polish zloty (currency) found on body of Katyn victim. 
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Exuisir 64—Continued 


Mr. Fioop. I now show you, doctor, this envelope, marked fo 
identification as exhibit 64, containing the zloty you just described. 
Look at that envelope. Is this the zloty you have described ? 

Dr. Tramsen. They are. 

It was remarkable that we didn’t find anything of great value, lik: 
fountain pens or watches. I didn’t find any on this body either, but 
I found two small coins in the waistcoat pocket—5 and 10 grozy. 

Mr. Fioop. The envelope containing the coins just indicated wil 
be marked as exhibit 65 for identification and placed in the committe 
files. 

(The envelope referred to was marked “Frankfurt Exhibit No. 65, 
and a photograph is shown as follows:) _ 


EXnutsitT 65 


Polish coins found on exhumed body. 


Mr. Fioop. Doctor, I show you an envelope marked for identifica- 
tion as exhibit 65 containing the coins to which you have just referred 
Will you examine the envelope and does it contain those coins? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; it does. 

Chairman Mappen. We'll have a 3-minute recess. 

(Whereupon, a recess was taken.) 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, when we recessed, you were in the process of c0!- 
tinuing your story. Will you go on from there? 
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Dr. Tramsen. Yes; I was telling about doing the identification of 
this dead body that was removed from one of the graves. 

Having cut open the uniforms and clothes, 1 could remark that 
they must have been on the dead body for quite a while, a long time, 
because the underclothes were more or less compact with the akin. 
But they were all in the proper size and all buttoned up. I could 
remark that he was definite ly warmly dressed, having two kinds of 
underwear and a thie k, wooly S¢ “arf. The | boots were In good condi- 
tion. I remarked that the hands were tied in the back with a sort of 
thick white rope; I should think about a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
possibly, and the string was cut right through the skin, nearly to the 
bone. That has surely happened after death. 

Mr. Fioop. At that point, you were describing that the hands of the 
body you were examining were tied with a rope, the nature of which 
you deseribed. During your stay at Katyn, did you have occasion 
to observe that any other bodies found there were similarly tied ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. I should think that the committee siadestion. 
and I as well, saw some 800 dead bodies, out of which only a few were 
not tied with their hands on their back. 

Mr. F Loop. Did you happen to ooserve whether or not any of the 
bodies with the hands tied were tied with any wire ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, 1 saw that in at least two cases, and, in some 
other cases, they were tied with leather straps—possibly, the soldier's 
belt. 

Mr. FLoop. You mentioned that the particular body that you were 
working on at the time was warmly dressed—woolen scarf, winter 
underwear, etc. During the course of your stay at Katyn and your 
observation of the other bodies, did you observe whether or not any 
of them wore overcoats ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, most of them carried overcoats, some of a bit 
civilian kind—thick-skinned coats, and even a few fur coats in between. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you observe any of the bodies wearing leather 
jackets or knitted pull-over sweaters or that kind of thing? 

Dr. Tramsen. I cannot remember having seen any leather jackets, 
but I have seen lots of woolly pull-overs and woolly knitted jumpers 

nd things like that under the uniform jackets. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt, at least in your mind, from your ob- 
servations, that the bodies wore winter clothing / 

Dr. TRAMSEN. No. They wore winter clothes. 

Mr. F Loop. Proceed. 

Dr. Tramsen. The state of the body itself was in an extraordinary 
kind of decay. I would call it more or less mummified, and I may say 

iat this has been caused by the immense pressure of the weight 
of hundreds of dead bodies and the tons of heavy sand over them. 

Vr. Firoop. Then you had oceasion to observe the nature, the 
texture, and the color of the soil? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Would you describe that? 

Dr. Tramsen. It was yellowish, more or less dry, very sandy soil, 
with a rather deep ground-water stand. We observed water only in 

that grave which was lying lowest on the sloping hill. The yellow 
sand had some stripes of brownish color which might hold that lime 
was in the minerals in the ground, but I don’t know much about that. 

Mr. Froop. Doctor, you described in some detail the manner in 
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which the uniforms were upon the bodies as you observed then 
Would you say from such observ: ation, and from observations yo 
have made in your medical experience of dead bodies containing 
clothing over a period of time, that these bodies had been buried in the 
uniforms as you saw the uniforms at the grave ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, it is beyond doubt that they were buried in the 
uniforms in which they were found. 

Mr. Donpero. I think you mean at the time they were buried an: 
not the time you found them. 

Dr. Tramsen. I mean both. 

Mr. Fioop. So do I. 

Doctor, you described in some detail the bodies as you saw then 
lying in the grave. Could you say from your observation of th 
bodies and the manner in which they were lying in the graves, tha 
it indicated clearly a systematic arrangement of the bodies in thi 
grave ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. I can specially say that in some parts of th 
graves we found systematic order very clearly, especially along the 
sides and ends of the graves, more. Less, I should say, in the center. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you find or did you see any bodies in the graves o: 
laid out when you were there that were not the bodies of Polish ofli- 
cers ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. No, not in those seven tombs that were shown us by 
the Germans, but the Germans showed us some bodies that were ex 
tracted from other tombs in the same wood, lying a bit apart from 
those same tombs. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you find any bodies that from their insigna or dres 
or documentation or anything else would indicate that they wer 
the bodies of clergymen ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, I did. Yes, I saw at least three at the time | 
was there that were clergymen, carrying their black collar and the ros 
buds and the cross as Catholic clergymen do. 

Mr. Fioop. Would it be obvious to military people, or people who 
had associated with military people, that the markings of the blac! 
collar—the rosebuds and the cross—would indicate that the wear 
would be a clergyman or a chaplain of some degree ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, I well imagine that they were military clerg) 
men because they wore particularly uniforms and then these insign 
I told you about. 

Mr. Fioop. In the particular graves in question did you see or d 
you hear that a female body in military Polish uniform was w 
earthed ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. No, I have not. 

Mr. Fioop. Was it brought to your attention that there were gold 
teeth or gold dentures in any of the bodies? 

Dr. Tramsen. There were very few gold teeth found in those 
bodies we saw. 

Mr. Fioop. There were some? 

Dr. Tramsen. I have seen some, yes. 

Mr. Froop. In looking at any of the documents or diaries or papers 
of any nature that you ‘observed on your body or saw as having been 
taken from any others, did you have occasion to observe the dates 
with any particularity? 
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Dr. Tramsren. Yes. I have got two papers extracted from dead 
bodies, not the one I just did a post-mortem on, but from two others, 
with dates on them. 

Mr. Fioop. May I see those, please ? 

Dr. Tramsen. The one is svideetiy a Polish poem and apparently 
is signed Kozielsk, the 26th of April 1940. 

Mr. Frioop. The stenographer will mark these for identification as 
exhibits 66 and 67. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Frankfurt Exhibits 66 
and 67.” 

(Nore.—Subsequent examination of the two documents showed 
they were insufficiently legible for complete translation. Thus they 
are not included in this published report. The documents are in the 
committee’s permanent file. ) 

Dr. TrRamMsen. You asked me if I had some more documents with 
dates on. 

Mr. Froop. That is correct. 

Dr. Tramsen. Another officer, a Capt. Ludwig Gajenski, was 
found in one of these tombs, and one of the German scientists, Dr. 
Huber, who did a post-mortem on this man, found this list in his 
pocket. It is a roll call list of officers of a fifth company of some 
artillery regiment and signed “Kozielsk, 12 April 1940.” It con- 
tains a list of some thirty officers with their birthdays and their 
military rank, and what is interesting is that some ten or eleven of 
the names have been crossed out. Whether this means anything or not, 
I am not able to say, but possibly a Polish officer will be able to de- 
cipher the numbers written underneath in various groups. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, I take for granted that these documents we 
are now discussing were taken by you from bodies at the graves or 
else were given to you by others who took them from the bodies at 
the graves, and have been in your custody until they have been pre- 
sented here this morning. 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, that is so, and if not extracted by me, the others 
I did not extract, I saw being extracted. 

Mr. Fioop. You saw them extracted yourself ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, so I can definitely state that they have been 
extracted from the bodies. 

Mr. Froop. The stenographer will mark this envelope for iden- 
tification as exhibit 68. 

(The envelope referred to was marked “Frankfurt exhibit No. 68” 
and placed in the committee files. A photograph is shown as follows :) 
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Exursit 68 
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Roll call list of officers with notation “Kozielsk, 12 April 1940.” 
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Exuipsit 68—Continued 
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Mr. Frioop. Doctor. I show you an envelope marked for identifica- 
tion as exhibit 68 and ask you to examine it and tell us whether or not 
t contains the list of officers taken from the body as you just de- 
scribed it ? 

Dr. Tramsen. It does. 

Chairman Mappen. I think we should recess now. 

Mr. Maciurrowicz. Before the committee takes a recess, I would 
like to make a statement and I would like to have the interpreter take 
the statement and translate it into German. 

My attention has been called to the fact that the witness that pre- 
ceded Dr. Tramsen, namely, Hans Bless, before proceeding to testify, 
took his oath in a form not in accordance with the rules of this com- 
mittee, and in such a manner, with gestures, as to raise the question 
as to its reliability. I, therefore, call the committee’s attention to 
this matter and ask for a ruling as to the admissibility of his testimony 
und the weight to be given to it. 


“4 asd 
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Chairman Mappen. In answer to Congressman Machrowicz’ state- 
ment, the Chair wishes to announce that the witness, Hans Bless, was 
not sworn in conformance with the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The committee further states that, at its first meeting in Washington 
and on several occasions since, it has announced at its hearings that 
any witness or any government or any organization who possesses 
factual and pertinent information relating to the Katyn massacres 
is welcome to appear and testify before this committee. 

The committee will reserve its decision regarding the testimony of 
the witness Bless because of his nonconformance with the prescribed 
congressional oath. 

(The committee will reconvene at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2 p. m.) 

Chairman Mappen. The committee will come to order. 

All right, Dr. Tramsen. 

(Dr. Tramsen resumed the stand.) 

(Due to incorrect numbering, there is no exhibit 69.) 

Mr. F.ioop. Doctor, I understand that since the recess you have 
referred to your files and in addition to the photographs that were 
marked as exhibits this morning you have, now, three additional photo- 
graphs that you have selected from the many others you have in your 
possession as being especially pertinent. 

Dr. TramMsen. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. We will ask the stenographer to mark those, now, as 
exhibits 70, 71, and 72. 

(The photographs referred to were marked “Frankfort Exhibits 
Nos. 70, 71, and 72,” as are shown below.) 
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ExuHIsit 70 


Skull of Polish officer showing entrance hole of bullet. 
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Exnuisir 71 


Personal effects found on Katyn victims. 
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OxHiInit 72 





Body of woman found in another mass grave, not with Polish officers. 
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Mr. Fioop. Now, I show the witness these exhibits marked 70, 71, 
and 72, photographs, and I ask you, witness, if you will identify them, 
please. 

Just take 70 and tell us what it is, and then 71,and soon. Take ;!! 
three and tell us what they are. 

Dr. Tramsen. Number 70 is corresponding to the beginning of the 

medical examination of the dead body, and it shows the skull of a 
Polish officer. The soft tissues from the neck have been removed, 
and it is clearly to be seen in the picture that a pistol-shot wound in 
the occipital bone has entered the skull this way. You can see that, 
because the bones of the skull consist of an outer and an inner layer, 
between which you see, in the bone, small parts, and what is called 
cells. And ashot that enters the bone like that will make an absolutely 
round hole on the outside and a greater hole on the inside of the bone, 
and we have seen that in conuileaite all of the skulls that were examined 
by cutting the bone through. That is all I want to say about this 
picture. 
. Mr. Fioop. While we are discussing that picture—I was going to 
take the details of the post-mortems later, all at one time, but since 
you have a picture, this last exhibit, which indicates the point of entry 
and the condition of the skull at the time you found it insofar as the 
bullet wound is concerned, I am going to ask you now to demonstrate 
on the interpreter the point of entry and the point of exit of the bulle 
on that skull and any others that you examined. 


Dr. Tramsen. In the soft tissues in this area back of the neck | in 
dicating ]. 
Mr. F Loop. The witness is pointing to the back of the neck at the 


base of the skull of the neckline. 

Now, Doctor, for the purpose of the record, and since this is a 
highly technical and a very scientific piece of testimony, I wish that 
you would forget that we are laymen, unless you have to translate 
later, and, as though you were addressing a collection of pathologists, 
will you describe, in technical, pathological terms, the analysis of t!. 
point of entry and the point of exit ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. In the soft tissues, in this area we always 
found a lot of marking of black gunpowder, which has more or |ess 
been pushed into the skin because the shot has been fired with t! 
muzzle straight touching the skin and pointed forward, upwards, 
with the exit of the gunshot near the right or left temple at the fore 
of the head [indicating]. 

Would you like any further demonstration of this? 

Mr. Foon. I would like you to indicate which is the occipital bon 
Dr. Tramsen. The occipital bone is the bone going in this dir 
tion [indicating] carrying forward on to the base of the skull sur- 

rounding the hole for the central nervous system. 

Mr. Frioop. Now, you were indicating the point of entry in | 
nape of the neck into the bone structure of the occipital bone. |: 
there any other technical description you could give to that area whic! 
might be described as the foramen magnum ? 

Dr. Tramsen. No. 

The exit of the bullet-—would you like to hear anything about th 
exit of the bullet? 

Mr. Froopv. Yes. Tell us technically the scientific description of 
the point of exit and the description of the area in scientific terms 
the physiological examination. 
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Dr. Tramsen. In practically all of the dead bodies we found 
the exit of the bone along the line of the hair border in the left or 
right temple, and only in one or two we saw the exit line lower, below 
the eye. 

Mr. Fioop. Were there any skulls upon which there was more than 
one point of entry or exit # 

Dr. Tramsen. We saw one skull with two points of entry and exit. 

Mr. Fioop. But in most cases, as I understand it, there was only 
one point of entry and one point of exit. ; 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you open any of the skulls in your post-morterms 
for the purpose of examining the interior to determine the course 
of the bullet or the condition of the interior of the skull with reference 
to the course of the bullet? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; I have done that myself in one case, this Cap- 
tain Szyminski that I told you about. 

Mr. Froop. Will you give us the results of your examination of 
the interior of the skull in the body you examined ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. The direction of the bullet in that skull was such 
as it couldn’t possibly have avoided a lesion, a serious lesion, of the 
bottom of the brain and the so-called medulla oblongata, the nerve 
center of respiration, with an absolutely deadly effect. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, you indicated to us earlier that you had been 
shown the remains of bodies in the area from older graves, which 
you described as older Russian graves. 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you examine the skulls or see the skulls of any of 
those bodies found in the much older Russian graves in the imme- 
diate area of the Katyn grave? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you find? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; I have got a picture; exhibit 72. 

Mr. Fioop. The witness now refers to exhibit No. 72. 

Dr. Tramsen. That is a picture of a dead body that I saw. The 
Germans dug it out of a tomb further into the wood. 

Mr. Macurowicoz. Did they dig it out in your presence? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. It isa body of a dead woman, and the head is 
covered with a sort of sacking, and the hands are tied on the back with 
a string carrying up around the neck. And the cause of death was 
the same, the shot through the neck and out through the temple. From 
the state of the dead body it could be concluded that it must have 
been lying in the ground pretty much longer than the dead bodies 
we saw in the Polish officers’ tomb. 

Mr. Fioop. There are two questions that I want to ask you in con- 
nection with this exhibit. 

First, does the point of entry and the point of exit and the course 
of the bullet indicated thereby found on the skull of this female body 
that you have just described in the exhibit—were they similar to the 
points of entry and exit and the course of the bullets found in the 
skulls in the Katyn graves? 

Dr. TramMsen. Yes, they were exactly similar. 

Mr. Foon. By “the Katyn graves” I mean the Katyn graves of the 
Polish officers. 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, quite right. 
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Mr. Fioop. And secondly, in the graves containing the bodies 0: 
the Polish officers, did you find any bodies where the heads wer 
covered with sacking or coating and tied with a rope around the neck 
similar to the body you have just described in exhibit No. 72 as having 
come from an old Russian grave nearby ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. No; I have not seen that. 

Mr. FLoop. You have told us that many of the bodies of the Poll 
officers were found with their hands tied behind their backs, and y: 
described them in a certain way. Were the hands of this female bod: 
that you describe in exhibit No. 72 tied in the same manner that t! 
bodies of the Polish officers were tied in the graves at Katyn? 

Dr. Tramsen. No, I have not seen them tied in that way, but, 
may refer to the picture exhibit 53, I will give you a dentigtion of 
how the hands, gene rally, were tied on the ‘I olish officers. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you demonstrate again upon the interpreter t 
manner in which you saw the hands tied on the bodies of the Poll 
officers / 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. As you see on this picture, the hands were tie 
on the back with a tight loop of string on one wrist, carrying t! 
strings over on the other wrist, around that one [indicating], and 
loop around both hands, tied in a long tie with long loose end 
evidently giving a lot of rope for each. 

Mr. Ftoop. You mentioned that some of the hands were tied w 
wire. I suppose the hands were found in about the same position + 
the back of the body when tied with a wire ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, pretty well the same way. 

Mr. Fioopv. Doctor, in your official and professional capacity as 
expert and an experienced pathologist, did you ever have occ asio 
to examine bodies where the cause of death had been bullet wound 
or gunshot wounds? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, plenty. We had a lot of murder cases dw 
the occupation in Denmark, and I did the post-mortems on pretty we! 
all those murdered by gunshots or shots. 

Mr. Fioop. From the nature and the condition of the guns! 
wound, the kind of wound and its appearance upon the body, is 
possible for an expert pathologist to determine whether or not th 
shot was proximate to the body ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, that is absolutely possible because you would } 
find a complete tattooing of the skin with the gunpowder unless 1 
muzzle had been put absolutely close to or on the skin itself. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, in the body you examined, and in any examina 
tion of other bodies that were at Katyn, but with particular referen 
to the one upon which you per formed the post-mortem, would you b 
able to say, from the blasting of the skull, from the finding of th 
powder marks as you have described them, and from the course o! 
the bullet, that this had been fired proximate to the skull? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, I can; because in many of the cases we observed 
a very big blast effect on the skull, in some cases, with long lines of 
fractures, and in a few cases with a complete loosening of the top o! 
the skull, which could not have been done unless gunshot had bee: 
fired straight at the skull itself. 

Mr. Fioop. For the reasons you have just given, in the languag 
of a layman would you say that the shot fired into the skull of the 
bay you examined, and of the others that you saw in the graves | 
Katyn, had been fired at a very close or a point-blank range? 
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Dr. Tramsen. There is no doubt that they have all been fired at 
point- -blank range; all those I have seen, anyway. 

Mr. Froop. Now, is it possible for a pathologist of your experience 
and training, examining thousands of bodies containing gunshot 
wounds, as you have, keeping i in mind the nature and the type of the 
wound and the similarity in all cases of the point of entry and the 
point of exit and the course of the projectile—is it possible for a 
pathologist, under those circumstances, to say whether or not those 
shots had been fired by a practiced hand or hands? 

Dr. Tramsen. No, I wouldn’t say that, because you need not have 
much practice for doing that sort of thing. 

Mr. Froop. Did you make any examination with calipers or any 
other instrument as to the diameter of the wound so that you might 
be able to tell the caliber of the projectile ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes: we have, and I have, too. We could say that 
the entry wound in the skull is a pretty good picture of the caliber 
of the bullet. And, furthermore, we found, in one of the dead bodies, 
. bullet in the front part of the skull. This is what I can show you on 
the picture, Exhibit 52. I saw this picture being taken in Katyn, and 
t shows a bullet cle arly lying in the exit wound of the skull, and all 
of our examinations prove that they must have been shots fired with 
bullets of a caliber 8 millimeter. 

Mr. Froop. Do you know enough about the science of ballistics, or 
are you acquainted with pistol ammunition sufficiently well to be able 
to say if that would resemble what ammunition people call a 7.65? 

Dr. TRaMsEN. Just a moment, please, and I will tell you. 

Yes; I think it is quite true that it might have been a caliber 7.65. 
{nyway, as we put it in the protocol, below 8 millimeter. 

Mr. Froop. Did you see the bullet you just described, that was em- 
bedded in that skull, after it was extracted ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes: I saw it, but I did not measure that myself, 
ind it looked exactly like an ordinary pistol bullet. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you see, when you were at Katyn, or was there 
shown to you in the graves, or described as having been taken from 
the graves, the shell cases of any of the ammunition supposed to have 
been used there? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; I have seen them, but I cannot recall very much 
bout them. There were many of them among the dead bodies in the 
tomb. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever hear them described, when you were there, 
is cartridge cases of German-make ammunition ? 

Dr. Tramsex. Yes; IT have. Germans themselves told me they were 
of German origin, but, at the same time, they stated that a lot of 
ammunition for pistols and other hand weapons had been delivered 
to Russia before Russia entered the war. 

Mr. Froop. But the fact remains that you were shown, at the Katyn 
graves, cartridge shells said to have been taken from the graves; you 
were shown these shells by Germans who told you two things, first, 
that the cartridge shells found by the graves were ammunition, pistol 
mmunition, of German manufacture, but that, frequently, that cali- 
ber of ammunition had been sold to Russians and others? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes: that is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, Doctor, did you notice personally, or were you 
advised by any of your other brother scientists, whether or not there 
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were any other wounds on any of these bodies other than pisto! 
wounds 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. We saw several bodies with typical wound 
of bayonets in their backs, of a special square kind. 

Mr. Froop. Did you examine the point of entry of the bayo: 
wound ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; I did. 

Mr. FLoop. Would you say it could have been triangular or square’ 

Dr. Tramsen. I saw several that could be doubtful, - but I SAW, all) 
way, at least one that definitely was of a square kind. 

Mr. Frioop. Are you in a position to express any opinion as to t] 
type of bayonet used by the Russian armed services eae that time ’ 
i Tramsen. No; I did not know at that time, but I had later be 

told that the Russians used those of a square type. 

Mr. Fioop. Would that same statement be true, as far as you knew 0: 
have heard since, with reference to the type of bayonet used by the 
Russian armed services in 1940? 

Dr. Tramsen. It is possible; I do not know. 

Mr. FLoop. How many bodies were post mortems performed up: 
by your group of scientists, about ? 

Dr. Tramsen. We did nine total post mortems, examining the whole 
body and organs and all signs of lesions and diseases. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, after all of these bodies, the nine of them, upo 
which the dissections were made by you and your colleagues, you tol: 
us that you were permitted to select any body you wished. Was th 
same true of your colleagues; if you know? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; they were completely free to choose. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, I want to return to the examination of skulls fi 
a minute and ask you whether or not any matter was brought to yo 
attention by any of your colleagues, having particular reference to t! 
internal examination of the skulls. 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. We examined several of the insides of t! 
skulls which were brought to Smolensk from the tombs after the post 
mortems, and Professor Orsos of Budapest, who is a specialist in d 
ing post mortems in regard to deciding the time of death, had 
structed us as to a new manner of examining the inside of a skull whi 
has been interred for a long time. I had read about this method | 
had never practiced it before. 

Mr. Frioop. Was this method important for the purpose of esta 
lishing the time of death of the corpse? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; to a certain extent. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you just indicate to us what the method was, wv 
particular reference to the brain pulp or calcium formations? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. If a skull is left in the ground for a certa 
time, at least for 2 years, the pulp of the brain will sort of lay a 
in a compact mass at the lowest part of the skull, and if you cut t! 
skull through, with the lowest part still lying low, then you will « 
through this pulp of the brain lying at the bottom of the skull a: 
notice certain layers of grayish and yellowish stripes formed by tl 
various chemical parts of the brain, the liquids and the phosphor ac: 
and salts of various kinds, laying down in a special layer that ~ 
can notice. But, as Professor Orsos has stated. this will not tak 
place unless the skull has been lying in the same position for at leas 
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2 years, and we had noticed that symptom in several of the skulls 
th: it were cut through. 

Mr. Froop. So that, could any of the substance that you have 
described as being present in the brain under those circumstances be 
described as a calcium type of formation of some nature? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, I think so. 

Do you mean a calcification in the brain pulp could have developed 
in a couple of years? 

Mr. Froop. That is correct. 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, it can; and we saw that, too. 

Mr. Fioop. Could you say that the brain pulp remaining in that 

art of the skull after such a lengthy burial could be described as 
‘ ng of a claylike nature or a cl: aylike state ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. It was like rather heavily compressed clay. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you observe, or were any observations made by 
your brother scientists, or others, in your presence, with reference to 
the presence of or the lack of insects in the graves ? 

Tramsen. Yes. We had particularly been looking out for 
insects, eggs, mites, and ants, but we found nothing of that kind. 

Mr. Fioop. Could it be reasonably concluded, based upon that find- 
ing, that the bodies were buried at a time of the year which would be 
insect-free or perhaps cold? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, indeed. And it corresponds very well to the 
observation that the lack of original decay was obvious, particularly 
when you take into notice the c limate of that part of Russia, which is 
very hot in summertime and very cold in wintertime. 

Mr. Froop. Did you examine, did you see, or was it brought to your 
ittention at the time you were at Katyn, that any of the skulls or 
bodies had indications of a ricochet shot thereon ? 

Dr. Tramsen. No; I do not recall that. 

Mr. Froop. The type of wound that perhaps might indicate that 

had been fired at such a body, ricocheted therefrom or there- 
rough, and struck another body, which may have been lying nearby ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; that I remember. 

In one case we found a bullet sitting, so far as I remember, in the 
houlder muscles of one of the bodies in the tomb, and this bullet 
had penetrated so slowly and so little in the body that it could not 
iave been fired pointblank, or must have penetrated something else 
before, in any case. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, it has been indicated to the committee by a 
number of witnesses of various kinds that trees of a certain height 
had been planted in the area, had been seen in the area, and had 
been removed from the grave just immediately prior to the grave 
being opened, of these Polish officers at Katyn. 

Dr. TraMsen. Yes; I remember seeing quite a lot of lines of young 
fir trees about the height of one-and-a-half foot, and I saw them 
stretching out from the graves because they had been removed when 
those graves had been opened possibly. 

Mr. Fioop. Were any observations made or comments made by your 
colleagues or others there at the time with reference to those trees, 

nything of any special significance, that you recall ¢ 

Tramsen. Yes. But I do not understand much of forestry, and 
I have no special knowledge about. But the Germans produced a 
German specialist, a forester, who showed us these trees in cuts 
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Mr. FLoop. Do you remember the name of the German forester ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Hafferer, or something like that. I don’t quite re- 
member the name, I am sorry. 

Mr. Fxioop. If you heard the name, do you think you would recog- 
nize it? 

Dr. TramseNn. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Fioop. Could it have been Von Herff ? 

Dr. TraMsen. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. Fioop. What did von Herff say or do when you were there ? 
Dr. Tramsen. I cannot exactly remember that von Herff demo: 
strated the trees himself, but I can remember that Professor Buhtz 
gave a conclusion that the German forester had put up and stat 

on the examination of these trees. 

Mr. F.ioop. Do you recall the nature of Dr. Buhtz’s observatio 
about the trees? 

Dr. TraAmsen. Yes. And it was clearly demonstrated under mic: 
scope that the growth rings of these trees had some sort of arrest 
had a special place, which could be assembled from one cut to t 
other. 

Mr. Fioop. How many graves, if you know, were opened at the time 
you were at Katyn, about ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Seven graves, with Polish officers. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not include the other so-called older Russia 
graves ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. No. 

Mr. Fioop. You gave us some details with reference to certa 
types and kinds of documents, doctor. Did you observe, for a 
reason, any particular date which could be called the latest date, 
that you know? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. We saw Russian papers dated as late as t! 
20th of April 1940. 

Mr. Froop. By Russian “papers” I presume you mean Russia 
newspapers. 

Dr. Tramsen. That is right. 

And I remember having been shown a diary from one of t! 
Polish officers showing a date as late as the 21st of April, and t! 
was the very last date we could find on any of the papers or books 
or diaries found in these graves. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macnurowrcz. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the stat: 
ment which I made to the committee just before adjournment, I hav 
since that time been informed that the particular witness in qu 
tion, namely, Hans Bless, has prepared a written statement whi 
he wishes to present to the committee. I understand he may not 
available later. I would like to ask the indulgence of the present 
witness if we could interrupt for a few minutes to take advanta; 
of his presence. 

I would like to ask the chairman that, in all fairness to him an 
in order to complete our record, he be permitted to present to tli 
committee the statement which he has prepared. 
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FURTHER TESTIMONY OF HANS BLESS, STEINHEIM, WESTPHALIA, 
GERMANY (THROUGH INTERPRETER VON HAHN) 


Mr. Macurowrcz. Mr. Bless, do you have a statement you wish to 
present to the committee / 

Mr. Burss. Yes, have. Ihave made a declaration in writing, which 
I would like to submit to the committee. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Has anyone requested you for that declaration? 

Mr. Burss. No. I left immediately after I had testified; I left this 
building and went away on my own. I also had dinner on my own 
and went back to the hotel, from where I was taken here by car. 
But I have not been put under any pressure or no influence has been 
exerted on me in connection with this statement. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that the letter 
be given to the interpreter and the interpreter can read it in the 
German language and translate it into English. 

Mr. Buess. I believe that my handwriting is not too good and I 
suggest that I read the German text: 

To the congressional committee investigating the Katyn murders, 
in Frankfurt: 

Subject : Declaration. 

I regret very much that the committee took exception to the man 
ner in which I gave my oath. Furthermore, as viewed from my side, 
I had not even thought about the manner in which this oath would 
have to be delivered. I immediately asked the interpreter what was 
going on when a certain unrest started among the audience. I did 
not understand why this happened. 

I expressly wish to state that no political idea or the demonstration 
of any kind whatsoever was behind the manner in which I delivered 
my oath. It is the same way in which I always give my oath before 
German courts in criminal and civil cases, whereby, up to this day, no 
political question or controversy needed to be clarified. My attitude 
was never taken exception to. 

This incident could, however, have been cleared at once if my at- 
tention had been drawn to it; whereupon, I would have acted in ac- 
cordance with how I was expected to act. 

The credibility of my statements may be substantiated from the fact 
that I declare that I was never a Member of the National Socialist 
Party, of the Communist Party, or of any of their affiliate associations. 
Should the manner in which I gave my oath be regarded as a Hitler 
or Nazi salute, I wish to state that I never gave the form of salute 
which was customary in the Third Reich with a tightly outstretched 
arm but with an arm held at an angle. 

I put myself fully at your disposal for clearing up this matter and 
I would be grateful to you if you would make a statement to me. 

Chairman Mappen. I will say, Mr. Bless, that the committee is 
glad to receive your letter on this matter and that we will place your 
letter into the record. The committee wishes to emphasize that, in 
so doing, we do not recognize any political beliefs or countenance 
any political ideologies whatsoever that might be indicated by any 
overt action on the part of anybody rendering testimony. 
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So your letter is in the record and we are glad to have your explana- 
tion. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you have the stenographer mark this envelope as 
“Exhibit No. 73”? 

Ag envelope referred to was marked for identification as “Ex- 
hibit 73.”)  ~ 

Mr. F.oop. I show the witness exhibit No. 73 and ask him if that is 
in his handwriting? 

Mr. Buss. Yes. 

Mr. F oop. Is that the statement you just read, in the envelope! 

Mr. Buzss. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Fioop. We offer that in evidence. 

Chairman Mappen. Thank you, Mr. Bless. 

(Exhibit 73 is a photograph of the letter which is in the committee 
files and is shown as follows :) 
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Letter from Mr. Bless to Katyn committee. 
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Exuisir 73—Continued 
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Letter from Mr. Bless to Katyn comm > 
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TESTIMONY OF DR. HELGE TRAMSEN—Resumed 


Mr. Fioop. Dr. Tramsen, will you return to the stand, please? 

Doctor, did you ever talk to any Russian peasants who lived in the 
irea of the Katyn graves at any time you were there / 

Dr. Tramsen. No, I have not done that personally as I don’t speak 


Russian. 
Pap Mr. Frioop. Did you see any of your colleagues, or were you with 
ik them at the time any of them, in your presence, spoke to any Russians 


the area / 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. In the afternoon on the very first day, Profes- 
sor Orsos spoke to three Russian civilians, and the talk was translated 
by interpreters into German. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the nature or the gist of the conversation, if 
you recall ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. Professor Orsos asked these Russians whether they 
had seen, in 1940, Polish prisoners of war being carried from Gniez- 
lowo railway station to the Katyn wood, and at the same time, they 
told that they had heard a lot of shooting in the early morning hours 
in the Katyn wood area, but that the wood had been guarded by Rus- 

ians for a long time and no civilians had been allowed into that spe- 
al area. 

And that is what I remember of these talks with the Russians. 
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Mr. Fioop. Doctor, we would just like one more scientific and pro 
fessional opinion with reference to the degree of decomposition of an, 
of the bodies you observed individually or a mass condition of deco: 
position with reference of one body to another in such a mass, as to 
coagulation and congealing. 

Dr. Tramsen. I am sorry to say I have not got much experience a 
cording to mass graves, but from what I have been told and what | 
have read about before, the bodies interred im such graves must ha 
been left there for a considerable time to be compressed and congea| 
in such a manner as they were here. 

Mr. FLoop. Would these circumstances and degrees of decompositi: 
that you have just mentioned permit the conclusion of a contem) 
raneous burial, all at one time ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. They were all decayed and compressed to su 
a degree and in the same manner that one could conclude that th: 
must have been buried pretty well at the same time. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you remember a member of the International Med 
cal Commission, a colleague of yours, from Bulgaria, one Dr. Marko 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you remember whether or not Dr. Markov express: 
any opinions with reference to who might have been responsible fo: 
these murders; what country, what people? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. I spoke quite a lot to Dr. Markov in Smolens! 
and later in Berlin, and 1 am of the absolutely complete idea that 
meant the Russians had done these murders. And so far as I reme: 
ber, he said it directly at several occasions. 

Mr. Fioop. You have no doubt about that, Doctor? 

Dr. Tramsen. That is quite correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Did Dr. Markov, to you or to anyone in your presence, 
then indicate that he was under any kind of duress or compulsi: 
or threat from the Germans because of his position on this commissio1 
with you? 

Dr. Tramsen. No; not at all. 

Mr. Fioop. You are aware, are you, that Dr. Markov has subs 
quently recanted his signature of this international medical protoc: 
and states that he was forced by the Germans to participate ar 
to sign ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; I have been told that. But at the final meeting 
in Smolensk, nevertheless, Dr. Markov signed, as you see his persona! 
signature here, the protocol that we concluded in stating that the 
shooting of the Polish officers must have taken place in the months 
of March and April of 1940. 

Mr. Froop. Doctor, were you placed under any duress, direct 01 
indirect, at that time by the Germans or by your own Danish Gov 
ernment and forced, against your will or with promise of advantage 
or gratuity, to participate in this investigation ? 

Dr. Tramsen. No; I did not. I took part in the commission on 
my own free will and have never been aadee any stress during those 
days by the Germans, the Danish Government. or any other authorit) 

Mr. Froop. Did you have the full cooperation of the German author 
ities during your scientific examinations of these bodies at Katyn ! 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. I had the absolutely free allowance to move 
about, take pictures with my own camera, and was assisted by the 
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Germans in any way during my scientific examinations and autopsies 
of the bodies. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you prevented by the Germans at any time from 
doing any particular thing you wanted to do? 

Dr. Tramsen. No; not at all. 

Mr. F.ioop. As far as you know, was the same cooperation extended 
to your brother scientists on this commission ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. They were all given the same facilities. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you been placed under any duress, or have you 
been the recipient of any promise by your Danish Government today, 
or by the West German Government, or by the Government of the 
United States, or anybody else, to appear here today ¢ 

Dr. TramMsen. No. I did that on my own free will. 

Mr. Fioop. From your examination, made as you have described in 
this length and detail, of the bodies in the graves at Katyn, is it possi- 
ble for you to reach a conclusion as to the cause of death ¢ 

Dr. TRamMsen. Yes. In all the cases I saw, which amounted up to 
nearly 800, it was undoubtedly, in every case, a rank murder and 
could not have been suicide or any other way of cause of death. 

Mr. Frioop. What was the nature of the instrument used in the 
murder, and what was the direct cause of death ? 

Dr. ‘Tramsen. The way of murder was done by shots with pistols, 
at pointblank, and the cause of death was mortal lesions of the brain 
and the main nerve, consisting of the nerve centers for the respiration 
and circulation. 

Mr. F Loop . Is it possible, from the testimony you have given and 
from your experiences at Katyn, to approximate the date of death and 
the date of burial of the bodies you saw there ? 

Dr. TraMsen. From a medical point of view, that will be very 
difficult, but from the examinations of the decaying of the dead bodies, 
it can be concluded. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your conclusion ? 

Dr. TramsEn. First, that the murders and the burial must have taken 
place in a cold time of the year, in the winter or early spring, and, 
second, that the dead bodies must have been buried in these graves for 
at least 2 years, possibly anything up to 5 or 10 years. 

Mr. Froop. Would it have been possible, for those reasons, under 
your conclusions, for those bodies to have been buried in March or 
April of 1940? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; that is possible. 

Mr. FLoop. We offer in evidence all exhibits now up to and including 
No. 73. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. Doctor, I have just one question. 

You have told this committee that you examined the cord or rope 
with which the hands of these men were bound. Was that cord or rope 
flat or round ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. I think it was a round woven cord, made of rather 
whitish sort of cotton thread. 

Mr. Donpero. Did you make a personal examination of it, or just a 
casual examination of the cord ? 

Dr. Tramsen. I have examined one of them very closely and brought 
one with me back to Denmark, and I have previously, about a year ago, 
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put it at the disposal of the committee by Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane, whio 
took it back with him to the United States. 

Mr. Donvero. Would it be possible that it was flat, like a shoestring? 

Dr. TRamMsen. I can’t remember. 

Mr. Mirceney. I would like to have the record show that Mr. Arthur 
Bliss Lane has offered that rope to this committee. 

Mr. Denpero. Arthur Bliss Lane was either at that time or later the 
Ambassador from the United States to Poland ; is that correct ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, that is correct; not a year ago but further back, 
about 3 years ago I think he was. 

Mr. Donvero. That is all. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Doctor, have you been aware of or have you read 
the report of the Russian medical commission that made a report 
January of 1944! 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, I have. 

Mr. O’ oniee I would like to pick out some of the statements i 
that report and would like to have your comment on them, if possible. 

One of the statements in their report is as follows: that only 20 
out of 925 bodies had their hands tied behind their backs—speaking 
of the bodies that they dug up from the graves. 

Does that square with “the facts that you saw? That is only o1 
out of every 50 bodies that had their hands tied behind their backs. 

Dr. Tramsen. No; that is definitely incorrect. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. They make much of the fact, in their report, that 
only 20, or about one out of every 50 bodies, had their hands tied 
behind their backs. That is incorrect, is it, according to your obser- 
vation ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. I saw only a few that were not tied. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. Another statement that they make much of in their 
report is as follows: 

In 1943, the Germans made an extremely small number of post-mortem ex 
aminations. 

Does that square with the facts? 

Dr. Tramsen. No. 

You see, at that time the German commission had already done a lot 
of post mortems, and about 800 identifications, and we checked thes 
identifications and raised the post mortems with another nine, with a 
total autopsy of the bodies. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Another part of their report states that althoug 
in the post mortems, the coats and the shoes were cut for the remova 
of documents, after they dug up the bodies they still found man) 
documents on the bodies. 

Is that very likely to have happened ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Which dead bodies are those the Russians are speak 
ing about ; those the Germans had already examined ? 

Mr. O’Konskt. The same bodies. 

Dr. Tramsen. So far as I could see, the examination of the dea 
bodies was very thorough, and all papers and identification mark 
were removed from the dead bodies and checked in the German repor' 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Another part of their report states that in spit 
of the search by the Germans for documents, they still left, on so: 
of the bodies, the same bodies, some documents, including diaries. 
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Is there any likelihood that your commission or the Germans would 
have buried back any diaries with those bodies ? 

Dr. TraMsen. No. I think that is very unlikely because the Ger- 
man eXamination was very thorough and they were particularly 
interested in diaries that could give personal reports from the prisoners 
of where they had been capt ired and in which camp they had stayed 

and what had happened to them altogether. 

Mr. O’Konsx1, When it comes to the cause of death, the shooting, 
the Russian report and your report are almost identical: the only 
other part where they disagree with your report is the extent of 
decay. And this Russian medical commission claims that the deaths 
were sometime in the early fall of 1941. Is that possible? 

Dr. Tramsen. From a medical point of view, I wouldn’t say it 
would be impossible. As I tell you, we could reckon that the dead 
bodies must have been in there 2 years, for at least 2 years. That 
makes exactly 2 years, at the spring of 1941. 

Mr. O°Konsxt. They claim it was the fall of 1941. 

Dr. Tramsen. I should hardly think so, because it is not anywhere 
close to what could have been possible. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Doctor, before the war, in your study of pathology, 
you had an opportunity to become acquainted or have heard or read 
of almost every expert on pathology in Europe, have you not ¢ 

Dr. TramseNn. Yes; if I may say so. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. These medical men that you attended this exhuma- 
tion with at Katyn, you had heard most of those names as being 
experts before you got over there, did you not? 

Dr. TraMsen. Yes. I knew a few of them personally before. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Did you ever hear or become acquainted with in 
reacling, writing, mail, or personal contact or conversations, or did 
you have occasion to meet any Russian experts on pathology ? 

Dr. Tramsen. No. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. You never had? 

Dr. Tramsen. No; I never had. 

Mr. O’Konsktr. You never heard of the name of V.I. Prozorlobsky 
as being an expert on pathology ? 

Dr. Tramsen. No. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Did you ever hear of the name of V. M. Smolyanobov 
as being ane xpert on pathology ? 

Dr. Tramsen. No. 

Mr. O’Konskr. Did you ever hear of the name of D. N. Vyropaybe 
as being an expert on pathology ? 

Dr. TraMsen. No. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Did you ever hear of the name of P. S. Smemevosky 
as being an expert on pathology ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. No; I did not. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Or did you ever hear of the name of M. D. Shviakova 
as being an expert on pathology ? 

Dr. Tramsen. No; I did not. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. In other words, Doctor, those names are all strange 
to vou, are they not / 

Dr. Tramsen. They are all strange to me. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. Together with Dr. Markov, do you remember a Dr. 
Hajek of Czechoslovakia who was with you on the eommission ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

93744—52—pt. 5——17 
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Mr. O’Konsxkt. In your conferences and meetings with Dr. Haje! 


of Czechoslovakia, what was his reaction to the cause of the cri: 


at Katyn and when it was committed ¢ 
Dr. Tramsen. Professor Hajek was a professor of legal medi: 


in Prague and he did a post mortem himself and took part in the 


committee’s meetings, and he was of absolutely the same idea as | 
other members and signed the protocol personally with the same 
pression that the murder has been done by the Russians as stated 
the protocol. 


Mr. O’Konsxt. Have you heard rumors that he has also recante 


the signing of that? 

Dr. Tramsen. That I know. I was told that last night and I ha 
heard and read in the papers previously that he has taken back 
statement and given a completely other idea about the whole Kat; 
affair. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Did that news surprise you, after talking to | 
as you did at this investigation at Katyn ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; it certainly has astonished me. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. It is interesting to note from the signing of t! 
protocol, just from the standpoint of chronology, that both Dr. M 
kov and Dr. Hajek signed the protocol before you did. Therefore 
they did it under duress, it seems strange because they signed it bef 
you did. You were among the last to sign the protocol. 

Dr. Tramsen. I was not quite aware of that because I think 


at 


signed it all pretty well at the same time. So far as I remember: 


we were produced a copy of the protocol that evening we finis! 
our meeting in Smolensk and we signed it then and, on our vy 
back to Berlin and the landing at Bialistok, were produced 
each to sien for each other 

Mr. O’Konsxt. In other words, Doctor, the opinion among thi 
of you medical experts was such that it made no difference who sign: 
it first? You were all unanimously agreed, willingly, without dures 

Dr. Trimsen. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konsxtr. That’s all. 

Mr. Donnrro. Dr. Tramsen, who prepared the protocol ? 

Dr. Tramsen. We had a meeting in Smolensk, which was led | 
Professor Buhtz, the German, and the written way of the conclusi: 


was suggested by Professor Orsos, and corrected or edited by all of us 


giving our statement each. So we had written down, all of us, in: 
own writing, the copy of the conclusions and it was later copied by t 


Germans so we could see that it was correctly written before the signs 


ture was made. 
Mr. Macurowrcz. Doctor, prior to your designation to this « 
mittee, were you an active member of any political party or an act 


supporter of any political ideology in Denmark or outside Denmark 


Dr. Tramsen. Well, I must confess that I had my own political id 
but it was in neither one direction nor the other. It was only 
German because we had a German occupation, and at the time 
I took part in this committee, I had been a member of the Danis! 
sistance movement for about 1 year. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. So then, there was nothing in your past activ! 
or any political statements which would indicate at the time of y: 


" 


Px 
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ap pointment any particular sympathies toward the German cause, 
is that correct ? 

Dr. TramMsen. No. I should rather say the opposite. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Before you accepted your appointment on this 
committee, did you converse with anyone else in Denmark other than 
those people whom you have already testified to? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; I did. I made contact with two of the best men 
in the Danish resistance movement and put the case in front of them 
and they suggested that I should go because it would be of general 
interest to know what had taken place i in Katyn. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Anyone besides those ? 

Dr. Tramsen. No, but I may add that to prove that I did not have 
any special German sympathies, I continued my work in the Danish 
resistance movement after I came back and was taken prisoner by the 
German Gestapo and held for 1 year in a concentration camp—the last 
year of the war. 

' Mr. Macwrowrcz. All right now, you arrived in Berlin, as you testi- 
fied. Whom did you see in Berlin in connection with your mission ? 

Dr. Tramsen. As I may show you on this photograph, the commis- 
sion took part in a meeting with the German Reichsgesundheitsamt 
Fuehrer Dr. Conte in his office, and here the protocol was handed over 
to Dr. Conte by the joint committee and Professor Orsos in person. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did all the members of the committee participate 
in that meeting ? 

Dr. TraMsen. Yes; all the members took part in that meeting. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Was there anything said or done at that meeting 
which you could interpret as an attempt to influence, advise you, or 
compel you to do anything against your own wish? 

Dr. Tramsen. No; not at all. The meeting took place under very 
friendly forms and the committee just handed over the protocol to 
Dr. Conte who thanked us for the work and nothing else. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did you see anyone else in Berlin in connection 
with your mission ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. Only scientific people. We visited the University of 
Berlin Forensic Medical Institute and met a lot of German doctors and 
specialists, but we did not have any official meeting anywhere else in 

serlin. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. After you arrived in Smolensk, were you then 
met by anyone and given any instructions or warnings of any kind 
which might be considered by you as any undue pressure upon you? 

Dr. Tramsen. No; we were met at the airport with quite a lot of 
high German officers, General Holm and Professor Buhtz, and a lot 
of German military doctor s, and at the first meeting they stated we 
co ould move about freely and do all examinations we wanted to do in 

e Katyn area freely. They just did advise us not to walk around 
very much alone in the town of Smolensk, which we didn’t feel very 
much like doing either. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. Were those orders ever changed ? 

Dr. Tramsen. No. 

Mr. Macnrowtcz. Did you receive any compensation or reward of 
any kind, monetary or otherwise, for your services in connection 
with this matter. 

Dr. Tramsen. No; I did not. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Have you read Dr. Hajek’s complete statement 
March 10, 1952, as reported by the Tass Soviet Agency ? 

Dr. Tramsen. No; I have not. 

Mr. Macwurowrcz. In that statement, he claims that most of t! 
members of your committee were not well conversant with 
German language and, therefore, could not understand what t 
signed. Can you comment on that statemerit? 

Dr. Tramsen. I know only one of the so-called members that did 
not speak German very well. That was a Frechman and he didn’ 
take part in the committee’s meetings nor the signature of the prot 

Mr. Macrrowicz. He was not a member of the committee, was | 

Dr. Tramsen. He was not an actual member. He was only, as 
Germans said, a Voelkischer Beobachter. 

Chairman Mappen. What was he in English? 

Dr. Tramsen. He was a psychologist. 

Chairman Mappen. No, this remark that thev made. 

Dr. Tramsen. That is a German joke because Voelkischer Beobac! 
ter is the name of an official Nazi paper and means public observer. 

Mr. Macurowicz. He states also that he was forced under duress 
accept. this assignment and was told that he might be placed 
jail unless he accepted it. Was there anything that he said to you 
to anyone else that indicated that was true? 

Dr. Tramsen. No; not at all. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you have occasion to have conversati: 
with Dr. Hajek? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, I had. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And were those conversations just the two of \ 
or were there others present ? 

Dr. Tramsen. On several occasions I spoke to him personally, one 
the other, because I was interested to know the conditions in Prague 
in the university at that time. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. Did he ever give you that impression as now ma 
in his statement ? 

Dr. Tramsen. No; certainly not. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. He states further that the first thing that struc! 
him after he arrived at the scene was the fact that it all appeare«| 
a prearranged affair. 

Dr. Tramsen. It must have been a mighty big arrangement an) 
way. I never saw anything like that. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. He states further that on the basis of his obse1 
tions “and the work done by me upon several bodies, I immediately, 
with all positiveness, confirmed the fact that these bodies could not 
have been there 3 years, as the Hitlerites claimed, but only a short 
time—not more than i year.” Now, did he ever make that state- 
ment to you? 

Dr. Tramsen. No. I do not know anything at all about that an¢ 
he stated quite another thing when he signed the protocol himself an¢ 
he took part in the discussion in the committee that last evening 
Smolensk, and he totally agreed with us that the bodies must have bee 
in these graves for at least 2 years—possibly longer. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, he stated further that he found in man! 
instances the fingers, the nose, the lips, and even the skin, in a goo 
state of preservation which would indicate that the bodies could no! 
have been there 3 years. What did he say about that? 
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Dr. Tramsen. I must say that there was a certain decay of the dead 
bodies, including skin, noses, and lips, and this decay was particularly 
developed in those bodies lying at the outside of the graves, while 
those bodies lying in the midst of the heap were very well preserved. 
As you could think when there would be no bacteriological decay be- 
cause of the weight of the dead bodies, the pressure, and the weight 
of the tons of sand again, which has worked the whole thing out like 
pressed meat, with no air and no opportunity for the bacteria to work 
and accomplish the decay on noses, lips, and fingers. 

Mr. Macurow1cz. Did he ever indicate to you or to anyone else 
in your presence that those factors I have just mentioned were indica- 
tive of the fact that the bodies were not there as long as claimed in 
your report ¢ 
’ Dr. Tramsen. No. We were all of the same opinion that the dead 
bodies must have remained in the graves for at least 2 years. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. He points also in his statement to the fact that 
the buttons and other brass items on uniforms did not show sufficient 
rust to indicate that the bodies had been in those graves the period 
of time your report claims they were. Do you remember that factor ? 

Dr. Tramsen. The buttons and the insignia on the uniform caps 
and various other metal parts were, for the greater extent, in a good 
condition. They were made of pewter or aluminum, which, as far as 
I know, do not get rusty. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. He states further that in some cases he found 
tobacco which was still of its natural color and had not lost its odor, 
which indicated it could not have been there long. Was your atten- 
tion called to any such instance ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. Well, I have seen several tobacco purses and pipes, 
and even purses with cigarette paper and cigarette tobacco, but this 
tobacco was mainly in a bad state—brownish and of a very bad smell. 
I wouldn’t like to smoke it, anyway. 

Mr. Macrrowicz. Now, he says further that one of the matters that 
struck him immediately was the fact that the bayonet wounds were 
not as deep as they would have been if Russian bayonets had been used 
because Russian bayonets were sharper and longer. Now, has that 
been brought to your attention, or did you notice anything about 
that ? 

Dr. Tramsen. I can only remember one case during the autopsies 
where a bayonet wound was really made clear, and that was a rather 
longish wound, as I told before, square in the outline and going under 
the right shoulder, right deep through the lung. If that is possible 
for a Russian or any other bayonet, I shall not be able to tell the 
difference there, but it was, anyway, a rather deep bayonet wound. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I might say that in his statement he does concede 
that the former Russian bayonets were four-cornered and would pro- 
duce a square opening. Is that the kind of opening you saw? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Now, in all your time with Dr. Hajek, do you 
remember him at any one single instance calling to your attention or 
to the attention of the other members of the committee in your pres- 
ence these facts which I have now outlined and which he includes 
in his statement ? 

Dr. Tramsen. No; I have not heard Professor Hajek at Smolensk 
give any evidence in that line he has just done lately. - 
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Mr. Macurowicz. That’s all. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Dr. Tramsen, when you got back from this trip 
you were delegated to go on to Katyn, were you approached by thie 
then German Government to enlist with them in some lecture tour 
or propaganda tour? Would you care to make any comment on 
that, if that happened ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. I was called to meet the German High Con 
missioner in Denmark, Dr. Best, who very strongly put it to me thiat 
it was necessary that I spread the details about these observatio 
among the Danish population. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Did these officials of the then German Government 
offer you any remuneration if you would participate in any such 
political activity ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; they did. Not the official German Govern- 
ment, but at that time in Copenhagen the Main Institution for Ge: 
man Culture. They offered me rather a big reward for going about 
making lessons and demonstrations about the observations in Katy: 

Mr. O’Konsk1. Would you care to mention to this committee the 
extent of the remuneration that was offered and the other enticement 
that was given—roughly ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. Quite a good offer in money, extending to— 
well, I may say, about $50 for each lesson. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Well, in every instance, you refused to participate 
in that type of propaganda activity or political activity after you 
returned from Katyn ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes. I did not make any public or any other state- 
ment about my observations although I was very well attacked by a 
lot of reporters. This is the first time I give a public statement on 
my observations on my Katyn travel for this committee now today. 

Mr. O’Konsxi. Doctor, one more question : 

Do you think you might have been spared 1 year in a German con- 
centration camp if you had participated in accepting the offer wh 
they made to you ? 

Dr. Tramsen. No; but I am sure I had a very easy escape with 
that 1 year after what happened to my fellow patriots. 

Mr. O’Konskxt. In other words, Doctor, it is safe to say, is it not, 
that your interest in Katyn was purely one of honor in regard to 
your profession, which was medicine, and not political in any manner, 
shape, or form? 

Dr. Tramsen. That is so. 

Mr. O’Konsktr. In that respect, I want to say that you are a credit 
to the medical profession. 

Chairman Mappen. Any more questions? 

Now, Doctor, if there 1s any more that you wish to add to what 
you have already said, the committee would be glad to hear you. 

Dr. Tramsen. I don’t think I have anything more to add. 

Chairman Mappen. On behalf of the committee, I want to say that 
we appreciate your great sacrifice in coming here today. We fully 
realize that your business has been neglected, by reason of taking time 
to come down to Frankfurt. Your testimony has been very valuable 
in fixing the time of the burial of these bodies at Katyn, and this 
committee owes you a debt of gratitude in contributing facts concern 
ing this international crime. 

Thank you very much. 
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Dr. TraMseN. Thank you very much for having listened to me. 
Chairman Mappen. Dr. Wilhelm Zietz. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. WILHELM ZIETZ (THROUGH THE INTERPRETER 
ARTHUR MOSTNI) 


Chairman Mappen. Do you have any objection to being photo- 
graphed ¢ 

Dr. Zierz. No; I donot. 

Chairman Mappen. Give the reporter your full name and address. 

Dr. Zmrz. Dr. Wilhelm Zietz, Wesseldueren/Holstein, Suder- 
strasse 26. 

Chairman Mappen. Doctor, I'll read a statement. 

Before you testify, it is our wish to invite your attention to the 
fact that under German law you will not be lable for slander or 
libel, either in criminal or in civil proceedings, for anything you may 

say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. At the same time, 

| wish to make it quite clear that neither the Government of the 
United States nor the Congress of the United States assumes any 
responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proc eed- 
ings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Do you understand that ? 

Dr. Zierz. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. You will stand and be sworn, Doctor. 

Do you swear by God the Almighty that you will, according to the 
best of your knowledge, tell the truth, the whole truth, so help you 
God? 

Dr. Zierz. I do, so help me God. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your name? 

Dr. Zrerz. Wilhelm Zietz. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you formerly identified with the former German 
Government ¢ 

Dr. Zierz. From 1939 through 1945 I was with the Reich Health 
Service and the Reich Chamber of Doctors. 

Mr. Froop. In 1943, what was your official title with the then Ger- 
man Government ? 

Dr. Zrerz. I was Deputy Chief of the Riech Public Health Service 
and Reich Physicians’ Chamber with the Foreign Office. 

Mr. FLoop. Who was your chief? 

Dr. Zrerz. Dr. Conte. 

Mr. Froop. What was his title? 

Dr. Zrerz. Reich Leader of Public Health Service and Secretary of 
State, 

Mr. Fioop. I direct your attention to the year 1943 and ask you 
when and under what circumstances was the Katyn matter brought 
to your attention in your official capacity? 

Dr. Zrerz. We of the department first heard a radio address of for- 
mer Reich Minister Dr. Goebbels who broadcast to the public for the 
first time that a massacre beyond imagination had been discovered at 
Katyn. To the best of my recollection, it must have happened within 
the first 14 days of the month of April. Subsequently, I learned that 
it was Professor Buhtz who was in charge of the exhumations at 
Katyn. Professor Buhtz just happened to be a good old friend of 
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mine since the days of our common studies. I knew him to be a very 
reliable scientist of extremely good character. 

Subsequently, I called him at Smolensk and asked him what | 
should believe of this report. He told me over the phone that dis- 
coveries of extreme importance had been made in connection with 
gruesome executions of former Polish officers, and that it was his 
opinion that the Russians had been those who committed the execu- 
tions. He told me, however, that the figures indicated by Dr. Goeb- 
bels did not square with the truth. In fact, those figures were less, 
and this fact, he told me might perhaps be explained by the fact that 
about 11,000 or 12,000 Polish officers were still missing. 

I asked him whether or not it would be desirable to dispatch a 
committee of intern: ition: al scientists to the scene which he answered 
in the affirmative. 

I subsequently proceeded to Dr. Conte who gave me an absolutely 
free hand to act, provided that both of us would agree upon the dis- 
patch of an international committee being desirable. 

I subsequently proceeded to the Foreign Office and the cultural 
political department which, in fact, was competent for such affairs 
and I discussed with the cultural political department the expediency 
of such an international committee. The cultural political Gepart 
ment of the Foreign Office right away agreed to it. 

Subsequently, someone spoke over the phone with Foreign Minister 
Ribbentrop at Fuschel—I don’t know any more who it was—and 
received on the next day already his complete agreement. 

It was agreed upon that the host would be the Reich health leader 
so as not to give a political tang to this whole affair, and the Foreign 
Office had nothing to do but merely convey the invitations of the Reich 
health leader to all people—friendly nations, neutral nations, as well 
as our allies. In case they were occupied territories, appropriate 
German occupation authorities were contacted who, in turn, conveyed 
the messages to the proper local agencies. In essence, the Foreign 
Office was responsible for the conveyance of most of these invitations 
to foreign countries. It all went very fast, and, if I am not mistaken, 
during the latter days of April 1943, we had collected all the partici- 
pants in Berlin. Eventually, it is a well known fact, we had 13 coun- 
tries participating, 12 representatives who felt they had full authorit 
to act, and a thirteenth, as Dr. Tramsen already testified, the repre 
sentative of the French Vichy Government, who felt he was merely 
competent as an observer. 

I no longer possess any written documents which I might refer to, 
such as Dr. Tramsen possessed in huge quantities, so T have to rely 
upon my power of recollection and particularly so as I haven’t seen 
the white book ever since 1945. 

All our guests were quartered at the Adlon Hotel in Berlin and, 1 
to the time of their leaving for Smolensk, they were taken care of by 
myself there. 

The flight to Smolensk must have taken place on the 27th or 28th of 
April. Dr. Tramsen would be in a better position to know that. | 
wouldn’t know any more. I was taking care of the guests by asking 
every individual guest as to his wishes and desires, and sometimes also 
attending to dinner parties or supper parties and also inviting a series 
of German physicians to attend, as, for instance, Dr. Mueller-Hesse. 
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Mueller-Hesse was Berlin’s most prominent doctor of forensic medi- 
cine and still is today. He, subsequently, too was at Katyn. 

Neither the Foreign Office nor Dr. Conte had given us any instruc- 
tions as to Katyn. I was officially instructed to accompany the com- 
mittee and to take care of all their desires. There was no discussion 
whatever of a protocol or any kind of agreement or stipulation because 
none of us knew what we had to anticipate at Katyn. We flew to 
Smolensk in a Condor plane. There was a stop-over sometime in 
Brest-Litovsk where we had breakfast. There was nobody present 
but an observer of the Foreign Office, whose name, however, I don’t 
know and who actually did nothing at all but just observe, so that 
most likely, the members of the committee did not get to know him at 
all. There was also a female doctor from Berlin/Lichtenfelde travel- 
ing along, whose name I indicated to the committee at Godesburg 
some time ago. That was the desire of some ministry. Neither I nor 
she knew why she came along. Actually, she was not anxious to go 
there to see what there was to see. Then there was a photo reporter in 
order to take snapshots. To the best of my knowledge, his name was 
Pabl, but I believe he was killed in action. He is no longer alive. 

In Smolensk we were greeted by a general surgeon, Dr. Holm. 
Recently at Godesburg I said that to the best of my recollection his 
name was Reinhardt, because I could not properly recollect. I want 
to correct that statement: his name was Holm, and he is purportedly 
still alive. 

In addition, there was a number of members of the German Army, 
principally doctors. 

We were escorted to a so-called hotel at Smolensk. It was a hotel of 
which the Russians boasted, which consisted of nothing but a facsimile, 
and which was so dreary that you actually couldn’t expect to find 
anything else in a destroyed town. 

In the evening, as every day, we had supper at the casiono of the 
general surgeon. Dr. Holm took very much care of foreign guests, 
and during the meeting in the evening he promised every freedom of 
movement during inspection or survey, and placed every support and 
every cooperation of the army group central at their disposal. We 
did not see Field Marshal General von Kluge. On our way to Smo- 
lensk we constantly had to pass by his residence. It was called, I 
believe, the red castle, or something to that effect. 

To the best of my knowledge on the first evening, at the occasion of 
a greeting by Holm, there was practically no discussion of Katyn. 
It was more or less meant that the individual members got acquainted 
with each other. Holm and Buhtz were very much concerned about 
these gentlemen getting an absoluetely independent impression. Sub- 
sequently there were inspections, surveys, post mortems, and the fa- 
miliarizing of them with the environment of Katyn, always under the 
leadership of Buhtz and Holm. I myself always had been present, 
even though I was not a medical doctor. 

I recall we also visited the so-called museum of the field police, 
where all items had been placed on display in glass showcases, which 
so far had been discovered by way of diaries, also pocketbooks, tobacco 
pouenns, and so forth. That is where I believe we got to know Mr. 
‘oss, who, I take it, was in command of the field police. 

The members of the committee were free to take anything out of 
the showcases they were interested in or which they desired to read. 
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There was no document that would not have been accessible to them 

The graves were exhaustively inspected and the entire area of the 
woods was surveyed. By the side of the largest of the main graves— 
and I take it that it was grave No. 5, but I am not positive, I may be 
mistaken about that—wooden tables were place for the post mortenis 
or the autopsies, as well as small tables for the typewriters on which 
autopsy reports could be typed up. 

Dr. Holm and Dr. Buhtz had thoroughly prepared everything so 
that each of these foreign gentlemen who desired to do so could per- 
form autopsies. 

Some of the gentlemen worked all by themselves; others worked i; 
teams of two. They were assisted by gentlemen from the Institute of 
Forensic Medicine, which had moved from Breslau to Smolensk. 
medics, noncoms, and Polish and Russian laborers as well, who were 
carrying corpses. 

The smell of the corpses was impossible to bear, so, for the first time 
in mv life, I became a chain smoker. Shortly beyond the residence of 
von Kluge the smell of the corpses became discernible. It was a very 
hot summer. 

I myself am no expert in autopsies. However, I looked at every- 
thing closely and I was even able to stand it through to the end. It 
was my principal duty to see to it that all wishes of our foreign guests 
were met. 

Incidentally, T reeall there was a broadeasting truck present, wheré 
dises might he made and broadcast right away. I myself had suc! 
a conversation with Professor Saxen, from Helsinki. a professor of 
the University of Helsinki, a professor of pathology. I also mac 
a dise with a female doctor from Berlin, who, however, told me these 
corpses were so grnesome, and she asked me to only mention the 
corpses in the introduction, sothat our conversation over the radio co. 
sisted more or less only of a discussion of a wide Russian country, tl 
city walls of Smolensk. the relics of Napoleon, and the Cathedral. 

I teke it T need not discuss the details of Katyn because Dr. Tra: 
sen did so exhaustively. 

On the last day at noon, still at Katyn, certain members of the dele 
gation asked me what we now anticipated or expected from them 
a result of it. They themselves suggested to me that it was most 
likely they would be of a unanimous opinion in regard to a proto 
This intimation did not start on the German side. As a matter « 
fact."it was made by the foreign, by the alien parties. 

We met Professor Buhtz at the Institute of Forensic Medicine i: 
the afternoon. With one exception. there were no Germans presen 
but Professor Buhtz and myself. Professor Buhtz was requested t. 
take charge of the negotiations, that is, more or less only of the tech- 
nical side of the discussion, not of the contents. As to the contents. 
it was more or less performed by the spokesman of the committee. 
the senior member, Professor Orsos. It was, at any rate, a discus- 
sion between the foreign participants as to what should be containe« 
in the protocol. There were no material discrepancies of opinion, if 
was more as to the form or as to the extent of the statements to be mai|: 

For instance, I myself did not know this at Katyn, TI mean. the ques 
tion of the planting of trees. During that session, however, Professor 
Orsos requested a microscope. He produced out of a bag one of these 
saplings that Dr. Tramsen had mentioned before, and demonstrated. 
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by the specimen, that these saplings had been replanted on one pre- 
vious oceasion and that, socebdliie to his findings, these saplings had 
been standing in one place for 3 years, and prior to that, for another 
2 years, in a different place. 

It was very interesting to notice, during that discussion as well as 
during all of the previous discussions, that all of the participants of 
the committee were unanimous as to a recognition of the international 
reputation of Dr. Orsos. But even in the course of this issue here 
there was a clear political difference between the Hungarian and the 
Rumanian. The Rumanian guest was a lecturer of the Institute of 
Forensic Medicine at Bucharest, which enjoyed a very good reputa- 
tion. His name was Dr. Birkle. He emphasized, however, that he 
was no German but a full-blooded Rumanian. Dr. Birkle frequently 
objected to the findings of Dr. Orsos, and frequently found them to 
be too far reaching or of a too dictatorial nature. 

All of us frequently smiled at these bickerings, because it was our 
opinion that this was clearly manifested in former differences about 
Sienburgen and other parts of the country. This was expressed par- 
ticularly when the question of these fir trees arose. Birkle said, in 
essence, as follows: 

“Professor Orsos, you may be a really competent doctor of forensic 
medicine, and you might also be a very good artist, but that vou, 
however, wish to be a very competent botanist, that is going too far.” 

Now, Professor Orsos demanded that his theory be adopted. I 
mean, the theory about the 3 and 2 years, respectively. Then 
one of the participants asked whether or not there was a forestry ex- 
pert of the army group present. Professor Buhtz replied in the 
affirmative, and called up from the very same room that a forestry 
expert should report at once. He actually appeared within a few 
minutes, and he had no inkling ss to what he was supposed to say. 
That was Mr. von Herff. 

Now, Mr. von Herff took one look at the microscope, and, I wish 
to emphasize, right on the spur of the moment, without having been 
told before what the subject of the discussion was, said, “This tree 
here has been standing in one place for 3 years, here is a notch, and 
it has been standing in another place 2 years prior to that.” That, 
at least, is what I remember. 

After this clear-cut, expert statement of Mr. von Herff, Dr. Birkle 
admitted that he had been licked, and he furthermore admitted that 
Dr. Orsos was also a competent botanist. 

Essentially, I can fully concur in what Dr. Tramsen testified to 
before in the course of those proceedings. Not a single one of the 
foreign participants was forced to make a statement for the protocol 
or to sign anything. What could we, the two German participants, 
have done if anyone had said, “No, I won't sign it”? He would merely 
have had to say, “I haven’t received such authority from my Gov- 
ernment; I was merely instructed to go and take a look at the things 
at Katyn.” That was the attitude taken by the French representa- 
tive, who has been previously sufficiently characterized by Dr. 
Tramsen. He was a good-natured old gentleman who, however, had 
no essential private opinion. He stated, however, that he, for his 
person, was in full agreement with what he saw and with what the 
committee determined. I am referring to the end of the protocol 
where, if I remember correctly, he and Professor Buhtz are men- 
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tioned as the two gentlemen who fully concurred in what had been 
said. I, for my part, could not indicate my agreement, due to the 
fact that I am not a medical man. 

This instrument, when we were back in Berlin, was transmitted by 
the foreign participants of the committee to my chief, Dr. Conte, on 
the occasion of a formal visit, and it also included a formal speech. 
Subsequently, and by his order, I transmitted one copy of it to the 
Foreign Office. Then we had photostatic copies made so that the 
signatures would also be pictorially visible, and gave one copy to 
every member. 

Part of the members of this delegation remained in Berlin for an- 
other week, and we further took care of their wishes. For instance, 
I made an appointment for a visit to the Institute of Forensic Medi- 
cine in Berlin; they purchased medical textbooks; they went to look 
at thisor that. Then they individually left Berlin. 

Some time later, it might have been about 10 or 14 days later, a 
German medical committee had been flown up there. It was I who 
also intimated that such a commission should go. However, I did not 
take part in it. The most prominent member of it, I believe, was the 
formerly-mentioned Mueller-Hesse. That delegation, too, went on 
record with a statement. 

The Foreign Office was preparing a so-called White Book of the 
Katyn incident, and these visits, as well as the determinations set 
forth in the protocol, were also mentioned in the White Book. I then 
cooperated in the preparation of the White Book, and principally saw 
to it that a great medical report of Professor Buhtz was contained in 
it, in which he set forth all of his experiencés. I had a series of pic- 
tures made, which I deemed expedient, and I was also proofreading, 
along with others. 

When my book had been completed, I submitted one copy to each of 
the foreign participants and received friendly letters of gratitude 
from all of the members as I remained in a pleasant exchange of let- 
ters and thoughts with many of them. 

Mr. Fioop. May I say this, doctor: I am interested in that very 
extensive and detailed report. When you invited the foreign and 
neutral governments to participate in the commission, did any of them 
refuse? 

Dr. Zterz. We don’t know who had been invited by the Foreign 
Office. In Switzerland, for instance, as also in other countries, invita- 
tions were conveyed through the Ambassador. For instance, we would 
have liked to have Spain and Portugal also represented ; however, the 
efforts of Dr. Conti in this respect were of no avail. Perhaps there 
were too many objections engendered by neutrality. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever hear that Portugal refused ? 

Dr. Zrerz. No. 

Mr. Froop. Did you ever hear that the Spanish delegate never 
participated ? 

Dr. Zrerz. No, he did not participate. Spain was not present. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you know that the Swedish delegate was seriously 
injured in a motor accident just before he left Stockholm for the 
Berlin meeting? 

Dr. Zrerz. Yes; we deeply regretted it. I believe he sustained an 
injury of his spinal column, vertebrae, or something to that effect, and 
for a whole year he lay in a plaster cast. We already had been notified 
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of his participation, and we would have liked very much to have had 
him, and I have been with him in amicable correspondence for a long 
time. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you here this morning when Dr. Sweet, of the 
allied institute for the possession of war-captured documents, was 
testifying ¢ 

Dr. Zrerz. No. Due to a failure of a locomotive, I arrived 2 hours 
late. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you know that the Foreign Office, in transmitting 
the invitation that you are talking about, has asked certain of its diplo- 
mats to look for anti-Jewish or pro-Nazi scientists ? 

Dr. Zrerz. That is unknown to me. These suggestions definitely 
were not made by my chief. 

Mr. Fioopv. Do you remember the Bulgarian member, Markov, and 
the Czech member, Hajek ? 

Dr. Zrerz. Very well. 

Mr. Fioop. Did either Markov or Hajek, at any time during your 
association with the commission, object to any treatment they were 
receiving from the Germans, or in any way protest or disagree with 
the findings of their colleagues on the commission ? 

Dr. Zretz. No; no. In the first place, I wish to deal with Professor 
Markov. I, for myself, hold Professor Markov in high esteem as a 
man of impeccable character. After Katyn, he repeatedly wrote 
friendly letters to me and never expressed any skepticism on his part. 

I can fully understand he made a different statement at Nuremberg 
because he had occasion to see at Katyn how such things are done. 

Professor Hajek also wrote me once or twice afterward. He cer- 
tainly had no easy position in the protectorate. However, he never 
gave any indication that he would not fully go along and agree with 
what was signed. 

Mr. Fioop. You are aware, of course, that Markov and Hajek have 
both changed their original story and have recanted from their 
signatures and opinions of the international protocol ? 

Dr. Zrerz. That, in my opinion, is merely a lack of scientific con- 
viction due to a threat to life and limb. 

Chairman Mappen. Doctor, the committee wishes to thank you for 
coming here and testifying today. Your testimony has been very 
valuable. 


Mr. von Herff. 


TESTIMONY OF FRITZ VON HERFF, MICHELSTADT/ODENWALD, 
GERMANY (THROUGH INTERPRETER MOSTNI) 


Chairman Mappen. Mr. von Herff, do you object to being photo- 
graphed ¢ 

Mr. von Herrr. No. 

Chairman Mappen. Just give the reporter your name and address, 
Mr. von Herff. 

Mr. von Herrr. Fritz von Herff; Michelstadt/Odenwald ; forester. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. von Herff, I will read a statement for your 
consideration. 
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Before you testify, it is our wish to invite your attention to the 
fact that, under the German law, you will not be liable for slander or 
libel, either in criminal or civil proceedings, for anything that you 
may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. At the same 
time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Government of the 
United States nor the Congress of the United States assumes any 
responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceed- 
ings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Now will you stand and be sworn ? 

Mr. F.oop. Does the record indicate that the witness understood 
the admonition ? 

Mr. von Herrr. Yes, I did. 

Chairman Mappen. Do you solemnly swear, by God the Almighty, 
that you will testify, according to your best knowledge, and tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; so help you God? 

Mr. von Herrr. I do. 

Mr. F.Loop. What is your full name? 

Mr. von Herrr. Fritz von Herff. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your present occupation or business? 

Mr. von Herrr. Forester. 

Mr. Frioop. Were you ever identified with the German Armed 
Forces ? 

Mr. von Herrr. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Fioop. I direct your attention to the year of 1943 and ask you 
whether or not you were serving with the German armed forces on the 
Russian front in the Smolensk area ? 

Mr. von Herrr. Yes, I did. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you serving in your capacity as a forester for the 
Armed Services in that area ? 

Mr. von Herrr. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you aware of the Katyn Forest and the massacre 
of the Polish officers in that area ? 

Mr. von Herrr. I am pretty well familiar with the woods sur- 
rounding Katyn because I was extensively occupied in furnishing wood 
to German troops billeted around the area. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you first arrive in the Smolensk area? 

Mr. von Herrr. In the end of December 1941, I came to Smolensk. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you leave ? 

Mr. von Herrr. On the Ist of August 1943. 

Mr. Fioop. In all the time you were in the area, did you have oc 
casion to visit the area of the Katyn Forest in the vicinity of the 
Dnieper Castle? 

Mr. von Herrr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have occasion, in your professional capacity 
as a forester, to observe carefully the nature of the terrain and the 
nature of the trees and growth within a thousand meters or more of 
the Dnieper Castle ? 

Mr. von Herrr. According to my notes, I and my superior, a cap- 
tain, inspected the Katyn graves on the 14th of April. 

Mr. Fioop. When was the first day that the graves were opened 
by the Germans in April of 1943, if you know? 

Mr. von Herrr. I don’t know the exact date. It must have been 
eight or 14 days before. 
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Mr. Frioop. During the time that you were in the Katyn Forest 
area, in December of 1941, until April 15, 1943, did you ever observe 
any extensive growths of small pine, evergreen, or birch trees! 

Mr. von Herrr. The entire region of Krasny Bor is a wooded are 
the woods principally consisting of fir trees of various ages 

Mr. Fioop. Is it possible for a forester of your experience, by ob- 
servation, to be able to tell whether or not evergreen trees or birch 
trees have been transplanted within 3 years, if there had been any 
extensive transplanting in one area? 

Mr. von Herrr. That is not easy tos 

Mr. Foon. Is it easy to say one way ¢ or iin other ? 

Mr. von Herrr. No. It is impossible to say so definitely. 

Mr. Fioop. Certainly, in the length of time you were in the Katyn 
area, you examined the forests or the woods within a thousand meters 
of the Dnieper Castle; did you not? 

Mr. von Herrr. I was not around the castle much because that 
was the residence of the commander in chief and it was not so easy 
to gain access to the area. 

Mr. Froop. Did you gain access and make any inspections or sur- 
veys for timber or lumber or fuel, or did you examine the woods 
and forest in the area? 

Mr. von Herrr. I did not survey any timber or lumber or wood of 
iny kind in the area surrounding the graves. My area of operation 
was far away from Katyn, up to 60 kilometers from Katyn. 

Mr. Firoop. When was the matter of the Katyn graves first brought 
to your attention in your official capacity as a forester ? 

Mr. von Herrr. On the 30th of April. 

Mr. Froop. In what manner? 

Mr. von Herrr. I received a telephone call from the chief quarter- 
master telling me that I was supposed to proceed forthwith to a hos- 
pital in the eastern portion of Smolensk. There I was supposed to 
render an expert statement. The evening was approaching. I pro- 
ceeded there, and there I found an international committee, about 
. dozen gentlemen. Presiding was General Surgeon Holm. General 
Holm presented to me several fir saplings—as has been mentioned by 
a previous witness- ~tbout 30 or 40 centimeters, one foot and a half 
n height. There might have been 2 or 3 pieces. 

In the first place, I determined the age. To the best of my recol- 
lection, it was from about 5 to 7 years. Then I was asked whether 
the growing process had been a normal one. To this end, a crosscut 
of the sapling was made and I took a look at the crosscut under a 

iicroscope. There you could clearly see the year rings. 

Every wooden plants ad ls every year one ring of wood, which 
is clearly discernible. Now, it could be easily traced back that one 
of these yearly rings, 3 years ago, was of a very small size. This year, 
consequently, the growth of the plant must have been stunted. 

Being foresters, we know that every plant, after being transplanted, 
does not grow normally the first year after the transplanting has been 
effected because the roots of the plant have to get accustomed to the 
new soil in which the plant grows. Therefore, I expressed my opinion 
that 3 years ago—that is, 3 years prior to 1943—something must have 
happened to the plant. 
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Hence, when asked by the chairman whether a transplantation of 
a plant might have been done about 3 years ago, I replied in the 
affirmative. 

The gentlemen of the committee were in full agreement but for a 
single party, who asked whether this stunted growth of the plant 
perhaps could be aseribed to inclement weather conditions. I right 
away admitted such a possibility. 

That concluded my expert statement and I was asked no further 
questions. 

Mr. Foon. Did you know where the tree came from that was shown 
to you by the scientist that night? 

Mr. von Herrr. No. I had not been told. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you know a Dr. Buhtz? 

Mr. von Herrr. I knew nothing of the gentleman. 

Mr. Fxioop. You did not talk to Dr. Buhtz on the phone or in person 
at any time prior to your visit to the scientist that night ¢ 

Mr. von Herrr. I did not speak with any one of these gentlemen, 
either before or after this issue. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the rank of the officer that talked to you and 
gave you your orders to go to Smolensk ? 

Mr. von Herrr. Well, I could not say; it was most likely an orderly 
oflicer who merely transmitted an order presumably given by the chief 
quartermaster. 

Mr. FLoop. How many rings were on the crosscut of the tree that 
you examined that night in Smolensk? 

Mr. von Herrr. As I said before, I don’t remember quite accurately, 
but I indicated before, to the best of my recollection, the saplings were 
from 5 to 7 years of age. 

Mr. Fioop. If a sapling had seven rings on it, how old would it be?! 

Mr. von Herrr. Seven years of age. 

Mr. Fioop. Does it show a full ring for its first year of growth! 

Mr. von Herrr. That is merely intimated by a point—a dot. 

Mr. Fioopv. Do you count the dot as one full year? 

Mr. von Herrr. One full year. 

Mr. Fioop. And you don’t recall the exact number of rings in addi- 
tion to the dot on the sapling you saw that night? 

Mr. von Herrr. No; I do not. 

Mr. Fioop. But you are positive it was not less than five? 

Mr. von Herrr. I am quite positive of that. 

Mr. Fioop. Was there any indication on the cross-cut sapling you 
saw of a darkening of the ring at the third ring? 

Mr. von Herrr. I do not remember any longer. 

Mr. Froop. Did you ever see the graves at Katyn with trees the s 
that you are indicating you examined in Smolensk planted on thi 
graves ¢ 

Mr. von Herrr. Inasmuch as I visited the graves prior to having 
made this examination of the sapling, I didn’t pay so much attention 
to the trees planted there. However, I recall that they were of 
approximately the same size as that sapling. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you visit the graves before they were opened / 

Mr. von Herrr. After they had been opened. 

Mr. Fioop. After they had been opened ? 

Mr. von Herrr. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. Did you see any trees lying around the area that you 
had been told had been removed from the top of the graves? 

Mr. von Herrr. No; I do not'recall. 

Mr. Fioop. Had anybody discussed with you the existence of trees 
of the type and kind you examined at Smolensk as having been 
planted on the graves of the Polish officers ? 

Mr. von Herrr. No; I know nothing about that. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, at the time you went to the meeting of inter- 
national scientists in Smolensk you had heard about the Katy n graves 
and they had been opened ? 

Mr. von Herrr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Weren’t you curious or didn’t you think in your mind 
what these scientists were doing there that you, as a forester, were 
called in to talk to them? 

Mr. von Herrr. Well, from the whole proceedings I was given to 
understand that I was supposed to help find out from the sapling I 
examined when these corpses had been buried. 

Mr. Fioop. The German side in this case takes the position, among 
others, in support of their conclusion that the Russians had perpe- 
trated this massacre and, in order to conceal the graves in which the 
bodies were buried, took saplings 2 years of age, transplanted them on 
the graves, with the result that when the Germans, in April 1943, un- 
covered the graves, the saplings would then be 5 years of age. In your 
professional opinion as a forester, could the sapling or the two or three 
of them showed to you that night in Smolensk, especially the one you 
examined the cross-cut of, have been such a sapling as could be 5 years 
of age and could have been transplanted 3 years previously to 1943 ? 

Mr. von Herrr. Definitely so. It might have been such a one, 
definitely. 

Mr. Frioop. That’s all. 

Chairman Mappen. Any other questions ? 

We’re very thankful for your testimony here today. Thank you 
very much. 

The committee will now recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at eg p. m., Wednesday, April 23, 1952, a recess 
was taken until 10 a. m. Thursday, April 24, 1952.) 
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THE KATYN FOREST MASSACRE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1952 


House or Representative, 
Tue Secect ComMitrree ON THE Katyn Forest Massacre, 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the Main Court- 
room, Resident Officer’s Building, 45 Bockenheimer Anlage, Hon. Ray 
J. Madden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Machrowicz, Dondero, and 
O’Konski. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel to the Select Com- 
mittee, and Roman Pucinski, investigator and interpreter. 

Present also: Arthur R. Mostni and Eckhardt von Hahn, inter- 
preters. 

(The proceedings and testimony were translated into the German 
language. ) 

Chairman Mappen. The committee will come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF WLADYSLAW KAWECKI, WUERZBURG, GERMANY 


(THROUGH POLISH INTERPRETER, ROMAN PUCINSKI) 


Chairman Mappen. Mr. Kawecki, do you object to being photo- 
graphed ¢ 

Mr, Kaweckt. I would rather not. 

Chairman Mappen. Let me say to the photographers that this wit- 
ness prefers not to be photographed. At the beginning of the hear- 
ings we announced that the committee would comply with the request 
of any witness who desired, during the progress of these hearings, not 
to be photographed, either before or after or during his testimony. 
That is in line with the rules of the House of Representatives. 

Will you just give your name and address? 

Mr. Kawecki. Wladyslaw Kawecki, Wuerzburg, Germany. 

Chairman Mappven. Before you testify, it is our wish to invite your 
attention to the fact that, under German law, you will not be liable for 
slander or libel, either in civil or criminal proceedings, for anything 
you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. At the 
same time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Government 
of the United States nor the Congress of the United States assumes 
any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander 
proceedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Do you understand that? 

Mr. Kawecxtr. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Mappven. Raise your right hand and be sworn. 

1497 
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Do you swear, by God the Almighty, that you will, according to the 
best of your knowledge, tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth; so he Ip you God? 

Mr. Kaweckt. I do. 

Chairman Mappen. You may proceed, Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What is your name? 

Mr. Kawecxr. Kawecki. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What is your first name? 

Mr. Kaweckt. Wladyslaw. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Where do you live? 

Mr. Kawecki. In Wuerzburg. 

Mr. Macurowicz. During the year 1939, were you in the Polis 

‘my ¢ 

Mr. Kaweckt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In what rank? 

Mr. Kawecki. Second lieutenant. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Prior to the war, what was your occupation ? 

Mr. Kaweckxt. I was a journalist. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. In April 1943, were you in Poland? 

Mr. Kaweckr. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In what part of Poland? 

Mr. Kaweckt. In Krakow. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Sometime in April, were you called by anyone to 
go to Katyn ¢ 

Mr. Kawecxt. That is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Who asked you to go to Katyn? 

Mr. Kaweckt. I was summoned to the office of the Press Chief of the 
Government General in Krakow on the 9th of April, at noon. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Was that before, or after it was announced that 
the graves of Katyn were found ¢ 

Mr. Kaweckt. It was from him that I learned of the fact that th 
graves were discovered at Katyn. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Witness, for your information, the Germans 
announced the finding of the graves on the 15th of April 1943. Do 
you remember that date? 

Mr. Kaweckt. That may be true, because the first announcement 
of the discovery of the graves was made only after the return of the 
second Polish group to Katyn. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. Then you would say that you left about the 9th of 
April, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Kaweckt. I left on the 10th of April, in the morning. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Who was with you? 

Mr. Kawecxt. The day that I was notified of my departure I did 
not know who was going to be with me. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. Who accompanied you on the trip? 

Mr. Kawecki. We had to assemble at 7 in the morning in front of 
the propaganda headquarters in Krakow. From there we left for the 
airport near Krakow. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Who was with you on this trip? 

Mr. Kawecki. I left with the chief of an organization that provided 
for the evacuees from the Poznan area, the Poles who were evacuated 
from Poznan, the RGO, whose name was Edmond Sayfred, a Pole; 
and a worker in the Zielinski factory, whose name was Jan Prochownik. 
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I want to make clear that this was a Polish organization that Say- 
fred headed. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you told what the purpose of your trip was? 

Mr. Kaweckt. I was told on the 9th of April when I was summoned 
to the press chief’s office. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What were you told ? 

Mr. Wawecxt. I was told that in the region of Smolensk had been 
found graves of Polish Army officers. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you told what the purpose of your trip was? 

Mr. Kaweckt. For the purpose of convincing ourselves whether or 
not these were Polish officers. 

Mr. Macnrowricz. After the plane left Krakow, did it make any stop 
before it arrived at Katyn? 

Mr. Kaweckt. Yes; it did. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Where? 

Mr. Kaweckt. The airplane landed in Warsaw. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you take on any additional passengers in 
Warsaw ¢ 

Mr. Kawecxt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Can you tell us the names of any of those who got 
on at Warsaw? 

Mr. Kawecki. Yes;I can. All told, eight people boarded the plane 
in Warsaw. Among them were Ferdinand Goetel, who was president 
or the Polish literary club, and Jan Emil Skiwski. The rest of the 
group consisted of officials from the local Warsaw Polish Government. 

Mr. Macurowicz. For your information, witness, Mr. Goetel, whom 
you mentioned, has already testified before this committee during its 
proceedings in London regarding this trip. 

Mr. Kawecki. Thank you. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you then go to Smolensk? 

Mr. Kaweckt. In about 20 minutes. After about a 20-minute delay, 
the plane left for Smolensk. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What happened after you arrived at Smolensk? 

Mr. Kawecki. We arrived at Smolensk approximately at 2 in the 
afternoon. There we waited for the arrival of automobiles at the air- 
port. We waited for a half hour. About two or three cars arrived in 
a half hour and they took us to the hotel. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What happened after that ? 

Mr. Kaweckt. We arrived at the hotel and were received there 
by the officials. Then we were taken to dinner in the Casino. Later 
on, a German lieutenant, whose name we later learned was Sloven- 
czyk, came to us. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did he later take you to the scene of the graves? 

Mr. Kawecktr. Not that evening, but the following day at 9:30 
in the morning we left for Katyn. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Will you tell us what you saw and noticed and 
did when you arrived at the scene of the Katyn graves? 

Mr. Kawecki. After our arrival at the graveyard of Katyn, we 
were greeted by a delegation of high-ranking German officers, and 
included in that group was the gentleman who was here the other 
day, General von Gersdorff. After a brief reception by this group 
of higher officers, we were immediately taken to the largest grave, 
where we were confronted with a horrible sight. 

It did not take us long to establish clearly in our minds that these 
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were the Polish officers. We established this by the uniforms that 
they wore, the buttons, the insignia, and the characteristic Polish 
boots. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you just tell us what part you took person- 
ally in the examination of these bodies? 

Mr. Kawecxt. After viewing this large grave, we were taken to 
another spot, where several exhumed bodies were lying. Among thes 
we noticed the bodies of General Smorawinski and General Bohatero 
wicz. Both of these men were readily recognizable because of their 
uniform and because of the high distinguished medals which they sti!! 
had on them. 

General Bohaterowicz had on a fur coat, from which we concluded 
that he must have been executed or the period of his death must have 
been during the winter months or in the early spring. 

Immediately, we were given complete freedom and permission. 
with the help of the Russian workers, to select at will the bodies fro: 
the graves and proceed to search these bodies for records or any othe: 
means that we wanted to use to try to determine the method of their 
death. After examining some 40 bodies, we concluded that these men 
met their death through a bullet shot through the back of the head, 
with the bullet leaving ‘through the forehead. 

Next, we had an opportunity to mingle with the Russian workers in 
the area, and in reply to our questions as to when these murders were 
committed, they told us that the period was from March to May of 
1940. 

I recall particularly the name of one of these Russians that I talked 
to. His name was Kisielev. I spoke to him in Russian and I had 
an opportunity to see, from my personal conversation with him, in his 
own language, whether he was telling me these things willingly. | 
felt that if a German translator were present he might he coerced « 
embarrassed and might not tell me everything. 

Mr. Macnrowricz. Justa moment. Did Kisielev and whomever else 
you talked to tell you how they knew that these killings took place 
between March and May 1940? 

Mr. Kaweckt. Kisielev said that he had been told by his friends in 
Gniezdowo how they had seen some unknown soldiers—soldiers that 
were not Russian or Soviet—being transferred to trucks at Gniezdowo 
and then being taken to the forest of Katyn, from which they wer 
never seen to return. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. Did they give you any other information upon 
which they based their belief that the killings took place within that 
per iod ? 

Mr. Kawecxt. Independent of the conversations that I had wit! 
Kisielev, I talked to another Russian. I cannot recall his name, but | 
think it was Kriwozercew. He also worked on the farm nearby the 
forest and said that he had seen the NKVD vans, known as the “black 
ravens,” bringing soldiers into the Katyn woods. 

Mr. Macrrowtcz. Do you want to tell us any further observations 
that you made while you were at Katyn during that time? 

Mr. Kaweckt. At the time, I was so unnerved by my whole expe 
rience that I did not have the strength to carry on any sort of detailed 
investigation. However, the observations that I did make confirmed 
the horrible drama which we had witnessed at Katyn. 
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Mr. Macukowicz. How many days did you remain in Katyn on that 
trip? 

Mr. Kawecxt. The following day we returned by plane to Poland. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you make another trip to Katyn? 

Mr. Kaweckr. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When ? 

Mr. Kaweckr. The middle of May 1943. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Can you tell us how that second trip to Katyn 
was brought about ? 

Mr. Kawecki. After my return from my first trip to Katyn, I 
brought with me the list of the Polish officers who up to that time had 
been identified. 

Mr. Macurowicz. How many were there? 

Mr. Kawecxi. The first list that I and those with me compiled in- 
cluded approximately 50 names. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Before we leave the first trip, can you tell us 
how many bodies were exhumed at the time you were there the first 
time ¢ 

Mr. Kawecki. During my first visit to Katyn, three graves were 
uncovered and there were approximately 70 people exhumed. Among 
these were the bodies of General Secernttingle and General Bohatero- 
Wiz, 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now will you proceed to tell us why you were 
called the second time to Katyn? 

Mr. Kawecnki. After my return, the list which I brought with me 
was published in the Polish newspapers, and the families of those 
men who were interned in Russia began making voluminous in- 
quiries as to more names, because the Germans at that time, the 
German propaganda, had indicated that there were between ten 
and eleven thousand bodies at Katyn. 

Mr. Kawecki. Further, Dr. Adam Szebesta, who was head of the 
Polish Red Cross at the time, was making inquiries of me for more 
names. Dr. Szebesta not only inquired of me for additional names, 
but also sought permission from the Germans to make avaliable to 
him the obtaining of additional names because there was a list of 
names, or several lists, that were sent through by a Polish Red Cross 
commission which had been working at Katyn since the latter part 

' April and the list was in such form that it could not be properly 
evaluated. The lists being sent to us by the commission in Katyn 
were being telephoned in and had to go through Minsk, Wilnow, 
Koenigsberg, Danzig, and finally Krakow. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And, in the process, did the names frequently 
end up in a diflerent form than they should be ¢ 

Mr. Kawecks. Yes, the names were misspelled and incorrect by 
the time we received them. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And, as a result, did Dr. Szebesta ask the Ger- 
many authorities for permission to send some one to Katyn who would 
get the spelling of the names? 

Mr. Kawecki. That is correct. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Were you delegated to do that ? 

Mr. Kawecxi. Originally, Dr. Moliszewski was assigned to this 
mission, but because he had broken a leg prior to his departure, I 
was substituted for him. 

Mr. Macurowicz. With whom did you go to Katyn? 
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Mr. Kaweckt. I was instructed to leave by train from Krakow to 
Waclaw, Breslau, and then I “ghemmarsen frdm there by plane. 
you arrive at Smolensk and Katyn 


Mr. Macurowicz, When di 
the second time? 

Mr. Kawecxt. On the plane trip from Breslau to Smolensk I was 
accompanied by a group of Allied prisoners of war who were being 
taken from Berlin to Smolensk. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. The question that I asked you is what date did 
you arrive at Smolensk ? 

Mr. Kaweckt. I do not recall the exact date, but I do know that it 
was in the middle of May. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Of 1943? 

Mr. Kawecxt. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Do you remember the names of any of these 
Allied prisoners of war who accompanied you by plane from Breslau 
to Smolensk ? 

Mr. Kaweckt. At Breslau, I was not permitted to mingle or com- 
municate with the Allied prisoners of war. However, by the time 
we concluded the trip to Bialek-Polawski the rules were not as rigidly 
adhered to and, at lunch, I was sitting between a British medical 
captain and an Australian pilot who had the rank of lieutenant. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Were there any American officers in this group? 

Mr. Kaweckt. Yes, there were among these American prisoners and 
I recall that one of them was in the rank of major. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Do you remember his name? 

Mr. Kaweckxt. I recall it was Major Van Vliet. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. Was there another American officer in that 
group ? 

Mr. Kaweckt. As far as I recall, yes; there was another American 
in this group. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you remember his name or rank ? 

Mr. Kaweckt. No, I do not. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Would it have been Lieutenant Stewart? 

Mr. Kawecxt. It is possible, but I cannot recall the exact name. 

Mr. Macurowicz. This airport you mentioned as the place where 
you landed, was that the airport used for the Smolensk area ? 

Mr. Kaweckt. Yes, that is correct. That was one of the two air 
fields used by the German authorities. 

Mr. Macurowicz. How long did you stay in the Katyn area on this 
trip? 

Mr. Kaweckxt. The period of my stay at Katyn was indeterminate. 
I was supposed to have remained there until I had completed the 
entire list. However, toward the end of May, the communications were 
very bad with Krakow and the weather became very bad, so, toward 
the end of May, I had returned to Krakow via Warsaw. 

Mr. Macurowricz. And then, those 2 or 3 weeks you spent at Katyn 
at that time, were confined to trying to get a correct list of the names 
of the officers; am I right ? 

Mr. Kaweckt. That is correct. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. Now, you mentioned the name of Dr. Adam 
Szebesta, the head of the Polish Red Cross. Was he with you on either 
the first or the second trip to Katyn? I am not interested in knowing 
the names of the people who were with Dr. Szebesta. All I want to 
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know is whether Dr. Szebesta was with you on any of these trips to 
Katyn? 

Mr. Kaweckt. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was he in Katyn a few days after your first 
trip, if you know ¢ 

Mr. Kawecxt. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And after you returned from the second trip to 
Katyn, did you work in close contact with Dr. Adam Szebesta in 
publishing the names of these Polish officers found in Katyn? 

Mr. Kawecxt. Dr. Szebesta was very much interested, as president 
of the Polish Red Cross, in this list of names. As a result, I had fre- 
quent opportunities to be in his office in Krakow. 

Mr. Macurowicz. As a result of your two trips to Katyn, did you 
establish in your own mind a belief as to who was the guilty party for 
the murders at Katyn? 

Mr. Kaweckti. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. What was your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Kaweckt. During my 2 weeks’ stay at Katyn I had an oppor- 
tunity, without any difficulty, to work in the entire terrain of the 
graves. I also had an opportunity to examine the letters and docu- 
ments. I also found on the bodies newspaper clippings, letters which 
had been dated but not mailed, and various other documents. 

Mr. Macurowicz. As a result of your observations, what was your 
opinion at that time as to who was guilty of the Katyn massacre? 

Mr. Kawecxr. On the basis of my 2 weeks’ stay at Katyn I came 
to the conclusion, and a conclusion that cannot be doubted, that the 
murderers of these soldiers in Katyn were the Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Macurowicz. By Bolsheviks you mean the Russians? 

Mr. Kawecxt. That is correct. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Now, in the course of your conversations with 
Dr. Adam Szebesta, did you communicate to him what your beliefs 
were in this respect ? 

Mr. Kaweckt. Yes; we frequently discussed the subject. I told 
him my observations and Dr. Szebesta personally was of the opinion 
likewise that the massacre at Katyn was perpetrated by the Soviets. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were these conversations between you and Dr. 
Szebesta done under such conditions and such an atmosphere that it 
indicated a free express on his part? 

Mr. Kawecxt. In 1942, both Dr. Szebesta and I had been arrested 
by the Gestapo and jailed in Krakow for several months. However, 
at the time of these particular discussions relative to Katyn, the situ- 
ation was such that we did not feel that we were under any particular 
surveillance or that we could not express our free opinions. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. So that you are convinced, are you, that in your 
number of conversations with Dr. Szebesta he told you what his hon- 
est opinion was; is that right? 

Mr. Kawecki. Dr. Szebesta was no stranger to me. I knew him 
during my army service and before the war, and there was no need on 
the basis of our personal acquaintance or friendship for either one of 
us to lie to each other. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have had handed to me by one of the German 
correspondents who is present at this hearing a press release issued 
by the Polish Military Mission in Eastern Germany, dated March 28, 
1952, in which Dr. Szebesta is quoted as now having changed his opin- 
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jon on the question of guilt for the Katyn massacre. Are you familia: 
with that statement ¢ 

Mr. Kaweckt. A few days ago I had occasion to see a newspape 
published by the Polish Red Cross, a daily in Frankfurt, in whic! 
there appears the entire text of Dr. Szebesta’s renunciation of his orig- 
inal views. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Are the views and expressions which are cor 
tained in that statement by Dr. Szebesta in absolute and direct cor 
trast to the expressions which he freely expressed to you when you were 
in Poland? 

Mr. Kawecxi. Unfortunately, that is correct. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Now, after 1943, did you leave Poland? 

Mr. Kaweckt. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you later in Rome, Italy? 

Mr. Kaweckt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In what year? 

Mr. Kaweckt. 1947 and 1948. 

Mr. Macurowicz. While you were in Rome during the years 1947 
and 1948, did anyone approach you with the direct purpose of trying 
to get you to change the statements made by you previously in Poland 
as to the guilt for the murder of the Polish officers in Katyn? 

Mr. Kawecki. Yes. In May 1947, I was approached in the vil- 
lage of Reeceone. I was approached by an officer in the umform of 
the Second Polish Corps, but, after he began asking me certain ques 
tions, it became apparent to me that I was talking to a soldier of the 
Warsaw Government in Poland. His name was Alex Dobrowolski, 
who at that time, said he was the adjutant to the Polish Military At 
taché in Rome whose name was Rosen Zawadzki. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What did he tell you? 

Mr. Kaweckt. Dobrowolski wanted to arouse my Polish syn 
pathies. He tried to convince me that my conclusions and the state- 
ment made in 1943 were under duress by the Germans. He proposed 
to me at that time that I sign a separate declaration renunciating 
those views, and he showed me two copies of a statement already pre 
pared which he had in his possession. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What happened then ? 

Mr. Kaweckr. After reading this declaration which contained 
therein a complete renunciation of all the views I expressed originally 
on this Katyn matter, he asked and requested me to sign it. I read 
it and then refused to sign it. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did he make any offers or propositions to in- 
duce you to sign the instrument ? 

Mr. Kawecki. Yes. While I was reading the declaration, Do- 
browolski took out of his pocket a packet of American dollars and laid 
them on the table. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he tell you how much they were or did you 
know how much they were? 

Mr. Kaweckt. No, he did not tell me and I didn’t ask, but from 
my observation, I felt that there were about one hundred twenty dol- 
lar bank notes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did you accept it? 

Mr. Kaweckt. No. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Have you been offered or promised any con- 
sideration of any kind, monetary or otherwise, in order to testify be- 
fore this committee today ¢ 

Mr. Kaweckt. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is the statement made by you here today, free 
and voluntary ? 

Mr. Kaweckt. That is correct. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. That is all. 

Chairman Mappen. Thank you very much for testifying here to- 
day. 

TESTIMONY OF ERWIN ALLGAYER (THROUGH THE INTERPRETER, 
ARTHUR MOSTNI) 


Chairman Mappen. Mr. Allgayer, do you mind being photo- 
graphed ? 

Mr. Atreayer. I would prefer not to be. 

Chairman Mappen. Give your full name to the reporter. 

Mr. Atueayer. Erwin Allgayer, Bad Kreutznach. 

Chairman Mappen. Before you testify, it is our wish to invite your 
attention to the fact that under German law you will not be liable for 
slander or libel, either in criminal or in civil proceedings, for any- 
thing you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. 
At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Gov- 
ernment of the United States nor the Congress of the United States 
assumes any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slan- 
der proceedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Do you understand that ? 

Mr. Auiearer. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. You will be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear by God the Almighty that, according to your 
best knowledge, you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Auieayer. Yes, I do, 

Mr. Fioop. What is your name? 

Mr. Avigayer. Erwin Allgayer. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you ever identified with the German armed forces 
at any time? 

Mr. Auieayer. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Fioopv. Did you ever serve with the German forces on the Rus- 
sian front in the Smolensk area ! 

Mr. Aticayer. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the name and description of your unit and 
when did you go to Smolensk? 

Mr. Auiaayer. It was the Fifth Company of the Eighth Railroad 
Engineer Regiment. 

Mr. Fioop. After you advanced from Bialistok in the direction of 
Smolensk, what were your duties that took you into Smolensk? 

Mr. Auicayer. I, being a private, first class, belonged to a company 
troop of the company. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you a billeting officer? 

Mr. Atiaayer. No, I was not. I was a private, first class. I was not 
in officer. 
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Mr. Froop. I know, but were you engaged in searching for billets 
in the Smolensk area for your outfit? 

Mr. Auicayer. Yes, I did that. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you get into Smolensk first ? 

Mr. Aticarer. It was definitely in the beginning of August 1941. 
am convinced it was either the Ist or 2d of August. 

Mr. F.oop. How soon after the combat or first line troops moved 
out did you get into Smolensk? How many days, about? 

Mr. Atiteayer. Judging from what I have been able to learn, at tha: 
time, it must have happened several days later. 

Mr. Fioop. Was the front moving very fast forward about that 
time ? 

Mr. Avicayer. Yes, the front line was moving forward at a fast 
pace. 

Mr. Fioop. Tell us in your own words about your arrival in Smo 
lensk, your search around the Smolensk area for billets, and when 
you first got to the forest known as Katyn? 

Mr. Atucarer. At that time, I and several buddies of mine traveled 
down to Smolensk, traveling along a highway leading through the 
Katyn woods. We traveled along that highway down to Smolensk. | 
still clearly remember that there were constantly serious traffic jams 
by reason of the fast movement forward of the front line and the 
ensuing movement of troops. I found Smolensk was pretty heavily 
destroyed. Only a very few buildings were still intact. They were, 
however, not fit for billeting purposes. Subsequently, we traveled back 
from Smolensk, back to the woods. I still have the impression that 
it was at a distance of about 10 to 15 kilometers from Smolensk. 
That's only an approximation. That is a figure which I still remember. 
Then I discovered, on the left-hand side of the road, a fence which was 
either painted white or light blue, as it is customary in Russia. Well, 
there was an entrance in the fence and we, being servicemen, sur 
mised that where there is a fence there will also be some building 
nearby behind it. Subsequently, we went through this gate and we 
traveled along a path. I remember it was a path or dirt road. It was 
not a highway—no proper road. This path was winding throug 
the woods for quite some distance until, eventually, it ended by a 
building. 

This building was entirely empty and it struck us as peculiar. It 
was of a type that was not common in Russia. It was partly co 
structed of timber and partly of bricks. One portion of | the build 
ing had two stories. If I was facing the building, the left-hand 
portion had two stories. The right-hand portion contained garages, 
and, if I correctly remember it, ‘the Simiiliatiote of the garage were 
walled in. What particul: irly attracted my attention was a piano in 
the house because that’s an object very infrequently found in Russia 

Subsequently, we put up our billets there. However, it occurred to 
us that the space would not be sufficient to billet an entire company, 
so, subsequently, we used the garages to have sufficient billeting pur- 
poses. At the time of our arrival, it was in summer and it was very 
hot. Therefore, we soldiers found it very fortunate that we had been 
billeted on the banks of the River Dnieper. We could very proper] 
use these facilities for bathing purposes. 

Mr. F.ioop. How long did your outfit stay there? 

Mr. Atieayer. To the best of my recollection, about 3 weeks. 
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Mr. Fioop. Do you remember about the date you moved out of 
there ? 

Mr. Auicarer. No, I could not accurately indicate that. 

Mr. Froop. Do you know what part of the month? 

Mr. AuiGayer. I take it it was some time toward the end of the 
month. 

Mr. Frioop. Of what month ? 

Mr. Aureayer. August. 

Mr. Fioop. Was there any evidence of any German troops having 
been in residence in this castle or this building for any length of time 
when you got there—Germans ¢ 

Mr. AuuGayer. Normally, if you move into billets which had previ- 
ously been occupied by troops, you are apt to discover remains left 
behind, such as empty cigarette packages or signs or posters contain- 
ing instructions. We didn’t find any such indications in that building. 
However, I am not in a position to say there had been no German 
troops there a few days prior to our arrival in this building. 

Mr. Fioop. This outfit moved into this building right on the heels 
of the advancing German troops? 

Mr. Auicayer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioopv. All the time your outfit was there, did you see any 
Polish prisoners of any kind in the area ¢ 

Mr. Auircayrer. No, I did not. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you see any Polish officers or Polish prisoners of 
any kind working on the highway ¢ 

Mr. Auicayer. Are you referring to the vicinity of Katyn? 

Mr. Fioop. In the vicinity of your heaquarters around the wood ¢ 

Mr. Auueayer. No, I did not. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have any conversations with any Russians who 
lived in the area—men or women ¢ 

Mr. Auigarer. Yes, I did. I have a vague and faint recollection 
only of a woman calling upon us on one occasion asking whether 
she could get authority to exhume her husband. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever hear any conversations that took place 
between any of your comrades or the Russians or did you have any 
conversations with Russians in which they talked about Poles being 
shot in the area ¢ 

Mr. Aurcayer. I do not recall anyone having mentioned that those 
men had been Polish. However, I do recall a Russian, whose quarters, 
sort of a log cabin, was situated close near the highway, having told 
us servicemen upon one occasion that some people had been shot there. 

Mr. Froop. Did he say when or about when ¢ 

Mr. Acieayrer. It is possible he said so. However, I do not re- 
member it. 

Mr. Froop. Did you know anything about the graves at Katyn 
Forest or did you see any graves at Katyn Forest during the time you 
were there ¢ 

Mr. AuiGayrr. No; I neither saw the graves nor did I know any- 
thing about the graves at that time. 

Mr. Fioop. If there had been any shooting by Germans in the area 
during the time you were there, wouldn’t you have known about it 
since you were right nearby / 

Mr. Atteayer. Yes, we would have had to know it. 
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Mr. F.ioop. What were the sanitary conditions around your head 
quarters, so far as general health and sanitary conditions were co! 
cerned! Any trouble? 

Mr. Auucayer. Yes. We had a lot of trouble, such trouble as w: 
had nowhere and at no time in Russia. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of trouble? 

Mr. Auieayer. The majority of the company was taken ill wit! 
dysentery. 

Mr. FLoop. Anything else? 

Mr. Auucarer. No. 

Mr. F.Loop. Did you have any trouble with insects ! 

Mr. Auieayer. Oh, yes. We had an incredible number of insect 
which I believe was predicated upon the hot season of the year. 

Mr. Fioop. What dia the people around there, that is, your com 
rades, think caused this dysentery to such a large extent in your unit / 

Mr. Aviteayer. Well, it was an enigma to us. We were questioning 
what might be the reason. First, we believed it might be the water. 
Subsequently, we believed our meat rations or the bread might have 
been spoiled. However, all our guesswork got us nowhere and eve: 
by the medica] investigation of our doctor we got no results. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have any trouble with fhes? 

Mr. Auicayver. Yes, we had an awful lot of trouble from flies, and 
I believe that was the reason why the company was moved out of this 
region so fast. 

Mr. F.Loop. But nobody said anything to you about graves or thou 
sands of men being murdered in the Katyn Forest right near yout 
headquarters ¢ 

Mr. Atugayer. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you hear of any orders given to your headquarters 
to shoot any prisoners in the area / 

Mr. Auiaayer. This would have been something incredible at that 
time. 

Mr. Fioop. Did your unit take part in the execution of severa 
thousand Polish officers in the Katyn woods ? 

Mr. Aticayer. Our only task was to maintain and repair the rail 
road line running through Smolensk and we had no other task: 
whatever. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you take part in any executions or did your unit ‘ 

Mr. Atueayer. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Could any such executions have taken place within a 
thousand meters of your headquarters without your knowing about it. 
or hearing about it ¢ 

Mr. Autcayer. That is utterly impossible. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you make any observations with reference to an\ 
open spaces in the forests or the woods around your headquarters ‘ 
Did you notice any? 

Mr. Atiaayrer. Yes; I had a vague recollection of one such clearing 
It happened because I and one of my buddies were walking throug 
the woods and we came to such a clearing, and, actually, we couldn't 
see any reason why there should be a clearing right in the middle of « 
forest. 

Mr. Froop. Was that a subject of conversation among the troops 
in your outfit ¢ 
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Mr. Auicayer. Well, we soldiers just briefly discussed the mere 
fact. However, we did not put any importance on this fact. 

Mr. Fioop, What were the general regulations, as far as you knew 
or saw, as far as the Wehrmacht was concerned, in its treatment of 
Russian prisoners in the area of Smolensk-Katyn when you were 
there ¢ 

Mr. Atieayer. At that time no Russian POW’s had yet been as- 
signed as laborers to our maintenance unit, and therefore I know 
nothing about the treatment of Russian POW’s. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Chairman Mappen. We wish to thank you for coming here to testify 
today. 

Mr. Fioop. Karl Herrmann. 


TESTIMONY OF KARL HERRMANN, KARLSRUHE/BADEN, GERMANY 
(THROUGH THE INTERPRETER, ARTURS R. MOSTNI) 


Chairman Mappen. Mr. Herrmann, I might ask you, do you have 
any objections to being photographed ? 

Mr. Herrmann. I would rather not. 

Chairman Mappen. Very well. 

I will read a statement to you, Mr. Herrmann. 

Before you testify, it is our wish to invite your attention to the fact 
that under German law you will not be liable for slander or libel, 
either in criminal or in civil proceedings, for anything you may say 
in your testimony; so long as you tell the truth. At the same time, 
I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Government of the 
United States nor the Congress of the United States assumes any 
responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander pro- 
ceedings which may arise as the result of your testimony. 

Did you understand that ? 

Mr. Herrmann. Yes: I did. 

Chairman Mappen. Raise your right hand and be sworn. 

Do you swear by God the Almighty that, according to your best 
knowledge, you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Herrmann. Yes; I swear by God. 

Chairman Mappen. Please give your name and address. 

Mr. Herrmann. Karl! Herrmann, 35—A Louisenstrasse, Karlsruhe 
Baden. 

Mr. Froop. What is your name? 

Mr. Herrmann. Karl Herrmann. 

Mr. Froop. Were you ever identified with the German armed forces? 

Mr. Herrmann. Yes; I was a member of the security police. 

Mr. Froop. Where were you stationed in 1943 and 1945? 

Mr. Herrmann. In 1943 I was at Lemberg and Krakow. 

Mr. Froop. As a member of the security forces, what were your 
duties ? 

Mr. Herrmann. Toward the end I was serving with the adminis- 
tration of the security forces in Krakow in my capacity as adminis- 
trator of the material depot. 

Mr. Fioop. What vear was that ? 

Mr. Herrmann. In 1944 and 1945, until the end and the escape. 
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Mr. Fioop. Had you ever heard of the Katyn massacres in any way 
by that time? 

Mr. Herrmann. Yes; I had heard about it for the simple reason 
that we, in our institute, had documents in our safekeeping. 

Mr. Fioop. What institute ¢ 

Mr. Herrmann. The Institute for Forensic Medicine in Krakow. 

Mr. Firoop. Who was the chief of that institute ¢ 

Mr. Herrmann. Dr. Beck. 

Mr. Fioop. What connection, if any, did you yourself have, in 
your capacity as a member of the security forces, with the Polish 
documents ? 

Mr. Herrmann. I had no proximate connection ; all this ensued only 
later on, in 1945. 

Mr. Fioop. Tell us what happened in 1945, as far as you recall, with 
reference to the transportation of these documents taken from your 
institute, that you described, in any way, from Krakow. 

Mr. Herrmann. Well, I will have to elaborate on that a little, to 
some extent. As I indicated before these documents had been in safe- 
keeping with the institute. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. 

Mr. Herrmann. After, however, we found out the guerrillas at- 
tacked the storage place—and I cannot say whether these guerrillas 
were Bolshevik guerrillas or belonged to the Polish underground—it 
was determined to take these documents to Breslau. On the 18th of 
January 1945, we were forced to flee from Krakow, and we were 
traveling via Breslau. In Breslau we were taken to emergency billets, 
where we were waiting for orders indicating to us where we were 
supposed to move subsequently. ‘There I received an order to go and 
pick up the documents at the institute of anatomy and to haul the 
documents on a postal truck to the loading platform at a railroad 
depot. There was a train standing at the depot ready to take the 
members of the government somewhere else. It was the last train 
scheduled to leave the town, and we were assigned one coach of this 
train. 

We traveled on that train to Dresden, and that is where the guard 
assignment of the boxes began. 

Incidentally, I wish to emphasize that I do not know whether there 
were all of the documents. There were 16 boxes of documents. 

Mr. Fioop. How big was each box ? 

Mr. Herrmann. They were 1 meter in length and from about 30 to 
55 centimeters in height. 

Mr. Fioop. What were they made of? 

Mr. Herrmann. Wood. 

Mr. Froop. How were they labeled, if you remember ? 

Mr. Herrmann. They weren’t—there weren't any labels, pract 
cally; there was only a sign on it, “Reichssicherheitshauptamt.” 

Mr. Fioop. What does that mean? Translate it. 

Mr. Herrmann. Head Office of the Reich Security Office. 

Mr. Fioop. These boxes were all placed in that coach on that train, 
were they / 

Mr. Herrmann. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You saw that yourself ? 

Mr. Herrmann. Yes. Well, we lent a hand in doing so. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ride on the train with the boxes ? 
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Mr. Herrmann. Yes, in the very same coach. 

Mr. Froop. To where? 

Mr. Herrmann. ‘To Dresden. 

Mr. Fioop. What happened when you got to Dresden ? 

Mr. Herrmann. The boxes were unloaded at a loading platform 
at Dresden-Neustadt. 

Mr. Fxoop. What happened then, when you took them off at 
Dresden ? 

Mr. HerrMann. Gestape headquarters were notified to send us a 
truck. Originally, as far as I heard, the boxes were supposed to pro- 
ceed straight to Berlin. In the meantime, however, the Russians 
had made a forced advance, so it was no longer feasible to take the 
boxes, as originally intended, to Berlin. The boxes were laden on 
, truck and taken to Radebeul. 

Mr. Firoop. When and where was the last time you saw these boxes? 

Mr. Herrmann. Well, I cannot indicate an accurate date. It might 
have been, however, toward the end of February. 

Mr. Froop. What year ? 

Mr. Herrmann. 1945. 

Mr. Froop. Where was the last place you saw them? 

Mr. Herrmann. In Radebeul. 

Mr. Fioop. What town ? 

Mr. Herrmann. That is near Dresden. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Herrmann. It is between Dresden and Meissen. 

Chairman Mappren. We wish to thank you for coming here and 
testifying today. 

Dr. Beck. Dr. Werner Beck. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. WERNER BECK, HAMBURG, GERMANY 
(THROUGH THE INTERPRETER, ARTHUR R. MOSTNI) 


Chairman Mappen. Doctor, do you have any objections to being 
hotographed ¢ 

Dr. Beck. No: I do not. 

Chairman Mappen. Very well, no objections. 

Before you testify, it is our wish to invite your attention to the 
fact that under German law you will not be liable for slander or 
bel, either in criminal or in civil proceedings, for anything you 
iy Say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. At the same 

I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Government of 

eU nited States nor the Congress of the United States assumes any 

responiaiility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander pro- 
eedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Did you understand that? 

Dr. Becx. Yes; I did. 

Chairman Mappen. Now, Doctor, stand and be sworn. 

Do you swear by God the Almighty that you will, according to 
the best of your knowledge, tell the ‘truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ng but the truth, so help you God ? 

“Dr. Becx. I swear, so he ‘Ip me God. 

me FLoop. What is your name? 

. Beck. Beck, Werner 


93744—52—pt. 5——19 
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Mr. Fioop. Were you ever, at any time, identified with the forme: 
German Government ? 

Dr. Beck. Yes; I was serving with the Ministry of the Interior 

Mr. Frioov. Did you ever, in your official capacity, have occasio: 
serve in Poland in any way? 

Dr. Beck. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fieon. Will you give us the title of your position in Polay 
end a short description of your duties there? 

Dr. Beck. I was director of the Institute of Forensic Medicine a) 
of Scientific Criminology. 

Mr. Freop. Will you give us the German name of that institute. 
and your title? 

Dr. Beck. Director of the State Institute for Forensic Medici 
in the General Gouvernment. 

Mr. Fioop. And where was that located ? 

Dr. Beck. At Krakow. 

Mr. Froop. In 1943, of course, you heard of the Katyn massacre’ 

Dr. Beck. Yes: I did. 

Mr. Fioop. When in 1943 had you heard of the Katyn massacre? 

Dr. Beck. In April of 1943. 

Mr. Froop. Where were you at that time? 

Dr. Beck. In Krakow. 

Mr. Fioop. Doing what ? 

Dr. Beck. In my capacity as director of the Institute of Forens 
Medicine. 

Mr. FLoop. By that time you had heard of the report of the Inte: 
national Commission of Scientists and their protocol of April 30, 1943, 
with reference to their findings at Katyn? 

Dr. Beck. Yes; I had, for the simple reason that the leader of thy 
German Commission, Professor Buhtz, had been my chief at Bresla) 
University. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the Dr. Buhtz who was cooperating with th: 
International Commission of Scientists at that time; is that correct! 

Dr. Beck. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Do you know whether or not the Polish Red Cross was 
in any way connected with the exhumations at Katyn? 

Dr. Becx. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Fioop. Did any officials of the Polish Red Cross get in touch 
with you after the protocol of the international scientists had bee 
signed ¢ 

Dr. Beck. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Who, when, where, and why? 

Dr. Breck. To the best of my recollection it was the president of 
the Polish Red Cross, Dr. Czinski. 

Mr. Frioop. When was this? 

Dr. Beck. Sometime in the first days of May of 1943. 

Mr. Fioop. Where did it take place, and why did they get in touc! 
with yout 

Dr. Brecx. The office of the president of the Polish Red Cross was 
located at Warsaw. The president came to Krakow and requested 
me to place all these auxiliary personnel at his disposal in order 
to perfect the exhumation. 
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| wish to indicate that after the German Commission and the In- 
‘ernational Commission had terminated their activities, the entire 
exhumations were turned over to the Polish Red Cross. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you cooperate with and grant the request of the 
president of the Polish Red Cross? 
~ Dr. Beex. Yes, I did, in every way. 

Mr. Froop. Did you name any of your associates from your insti- 
tute to assist ? 

Dr. Beck. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Froop. Will you name them? 

Dr. Beex. Those were the Polish doctors: Dr. Praglowski; then Dr. 
Wodzinski, both from Krakow: Leeturer Dr. Felz, as well as Dr. 
Manezarski, both from the subsidiary of my institute at Warsaw. 
In addition, there were a certain number of assistants for the 
dissections. 

Mr. Froop. Did you mstruct all of these people to work under the 
supervision of the Polish Red Cross ¢ 

Dr. Brer. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Froop. Did you ever have any complaints from the Polish Red 
Cross that these people refused to cooperate, or would not work with 
them ¢ 

Dr. Becx. No, T did not. 

Mr. Froov. After the exhumations were completed, in the summer 
f 1943, what happened ‘ 

Dr. Beck. All of the material discovered on the dead bodies, such 
as notebooks, passports, personal papers, personal property such as 
rings, bracelets. watches, wallets containing banknotes of various 
urrencies and denominations, such as Polish, Russian, and American 
currencies—all of that collected material was taken to my institute 
it Krakow. 

Mr. Froop. What was your procedure with reference to these 
locuments and these personal belongings of the dead Polish officers ? 
How did you take care of them? 

Dr. Beck. First I wish to state that all of these objects were sent 
to Krakow by the Polish Red Cross in 14 boxes. The boxes were 
locked and I was handed the keys. Subsequently, and upon the 
request of the president of the Polish Red Cross at Warsaw, Dr. 
Czinski, I turned all of the objects over to the chemical department 
of my mnstitute. In charge of the chemical department was Lecturer 
Dr. Robel. 

Mr. Froop. Why were they turned over to the chemical section ? 

Dr. Beck. We had been requested to take those documents, which 
had been spoiled by a formation of decomposition wax, te a chemical 
laboratory and to make them again discernible and readable. 

Mr. Firoop. By “decomposition wax” you mean the result of the 
lecomposition of the bodies found in the graves? 

Dr. Beck. Yes; that is correet. 

Mr. FLtoop, Do you have the names of the persons at your chemical 
division of the institute under Dr. Robel who were concerned with 
this matter? 

Dr. Brex. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Freon. Will vou place those in the record, please ? 

Dr. Beek. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. Spelling them, please, for the reporter. 

Dr. Beck. Dr. Senkowska, a woman; Magistra Cholewinski; Dr, 
Szwed; lecturer Dr. Ackermannowna; and Dr, Paszkowska. 

Mr. F.Loop. You turned over all of the documents that you had, the 
boxes and the keys that were in your possession, to the chemical in- 
stitute, is that right? 

Dr..Brecx. Yes, and I handed the keys to the man in charge of my 
chemical section, a Polish doctor, Dr. Robel. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. What transpired? 

Dr. Beck. During the course of this extensive work, extending over 
a series of months, there was a search for identification marks by 
which those documents might have been identified. For instance, at 
first we had to clean all of the objects, and subsequently we photo- 
graphed them. Subsequently we applied chemical treatment to al! 
of the documents, such as notebooks, passports, all written matter, 
and particularly as to letters, so as to make the faded writing, either 
pencil or ink writing, again legible. These jobs were frequently very 
tedious and extensive, and were not successful in all events, 

In those instances, however, when we succeeded in making the 
writing legible again, we made photostatic copies of the documents, 
and subsequently we notified the members of the families of the 
killed Polish officers, as far as I had been able to ascertain them from 
the letters and the senders indicated on the letters. 

Mr. FiLoop. What method did you use for keeping the items, docu- 
ments, and personal belongings, of each separate body separate from 
the others? 

Dr. Becx. The appropriate measures had already been taken at the 
place of the exhumations. The bodies were taken out of the graves 
one at a time, in sequence. Each body was individually searched 
for personal property and belongings, and after discovery the be- 
longings in each instance were placed in a separate pouch, and sub- 
sequently, when the examinations were made, each pouch was pro- 
duced individually and the contents of each pouch were treated and 
examined individually. 

Mr. Donvrro. By “pouch” do you mean that they were placed in a 
large envelope? 

Dr. Becx. Yes; I mean an envelope. 

Mr. F.oop. Did you keep in touch with these proceedings all the time 
that these matters were going through processing in your institute! 

Dr. Becx. In the interests of the Polish Red Cross I daily super- 
vised that work. 

Mr. Fioop. The term “doctor” is very common around here. What 
kind of a doctor are you? 

Dr. Beck. A doctor of medicine. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever have occasion in your official capacity, in 
view of the fact that you were a doctor of medicine, to issue any death 
certificates in connection with this matter? 

Dr. Beck. Yes; I did. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, Doctor, I direct your attention to the change of the 
Eastern Front, insofar as the military campaigns were concerned, in 
June and July of 1944, and ask you in what way the change in the 
military situation had anything to do with these documents and your 


work? 
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Dr. Beck. In the year 1944 I received an order by the commander 
of the security police to destroy the documents. 

Mr. Fioop. The commander of the security police, where ¢ 

Dr. Becx. At Krakow. The commander of security police for the 
entire general government. 

Mr. Froop. That is the German occupation government ? 

Dr. Breck. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. What were the instructions? 

Dr. Beck. It was a written instruction saying that all of the kept 
documents, including documents and personal property, originating 
from Katyn should be destroyed altogether in one lump, lest they fall 
into the hands of the Russians. 

Mr. FLoop. What was your reaction and that of your associates, and 
what did you do about it? 

Dr. Beck. I refused to comply with those orders, on the following 
grounds : 

It was my position that these documents, and particularly as to the 
written instruments, should be kept for the benefit of the Polish Na- 
tion, and particularly so for reasons in connection with any possible 
civil actions or legal actions. 

At that time I was approached by Count Ronicker, chief of the Pol- 
ish welfare organization, which was a sort of liaison organization be- 
tween the Polish Nation and the German occupation government, as 
well as by the director of the Academy of Fine Arts, Dr. Pronaskou, 
with a request to do all I could and see to it that these documents would 
not be destroyed. 

To begin with, we negotiated with the man in charge of the chemical 
department, Dr. Robel, and we made up our minds to distribute those 
documents amongst the reliable Poles and subsequently report to the 
security police that the destruction of the documents had been con- 
cluded. This plan, however, could not be effected because such a stench 
emanated from these documents that they could not be kept in private 
homes. 

Eventually, after plenty of negotiations with the security police, and 
German Government agencies in the general government, I succeeded 
in receiving a permit to transfer these documents further west, to wit, 
to Breslau. In Breslau those boxes were placed in the Anatomical In- 
stitute, in view of the stench emanating also from these boxes. 

Mr. FLoop. How many boxes, and how were they marked ? 

Dr. Becx. There were 14 boxes, and there were larger inscriptions in 
black letters on them, “Institute Krakow Library.” 

Mr. Froop. Of what were the boxes made? 

Dr. Beck. Out of stout lumber, with lids. There were no padlocks, 
but just normal locks were fitted in the boxes. 

Mr. Froop. What was the size of the boxes? 

Dr. Beck. I would estimate the size of the boxes as 1 meter and 
50 in length, 70 centimeters in height, and about 60 centimeters in 
width. 

Mr. Fioop. What was done with the boxes at the Anatomical Insti- 
tute at the University at Breslau? 

Dr. Beck. The boxes were kept in a large, separate room placed 
at our disposal by the then director of the Breslau University. 

Mr. Froop. And was any work done on them there ? 
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Dr. Beox. Yes; the identification was continued. It was done |) 
myself and Dr. Robel, the man in charge of my chemical depart 
ment, going to Breslau time and again. We always received t}\ 
finished, complete work, and we took out of the boxes new envelope: 
on which subsequent work was supposed to be done. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, in January of 1945, when the Germans evacuate 
Krakow, what did you do? 

Dr. Beck. I was one of the last to leave Krakow, together with 1 
officers of my administration. To begin with, we traveled to Breslau. 
and, once there, the first thing I took care of were the documents. 
these original documents, from Katyn. By reason of the further move 
ment of the front line I had to make up my mind to transfer t)y 
boxes from Breslau. 

We brought the boxes to Dresden. While we were standing guard 
over them in Dresden I contacted the police agencies in order to ol 
tain proper and fitting storage room. However, I did not get any 
cooperation from the police agency, with one exception, that I wa 
given one truck in order to haul the documents away. I then broug) 
these original Katyn documents to a suburb of Dresden, Radebeul. 

Mr. Froop. Where did you place them there? 

Dr. Becr. At first they were placed in a private household, a: 
subsequently, because the stench was too penetrant, they were place: 
in a storage room of the railroad forwarding depot, or the railroa 
forwarding department. 

Mr. Froop. All right. Suppose you tell us what disposition yo 
tried to make of these documents, where you wanted to take them. 
and why you couldn’t get them there. 

Dr. Beck. I intended to turn this collection of documents over t 
some agency of the International Red Cross. 

Mr. Froop. Where? 

Dr. Brecex. According to my information, there was a singh 
agency of the International Red Cross in the vicinity, and that 
was in Prague. Prague, at that time, was a hospital city, and that 
is why there was an agency of the International Red Cross. No Ger 
man agency placed a vehicle at my disposal in order to take | 
documents to Prague. Therefore, I at first attempted to travel t 
Prague myself in order to have these documents subsequently picke 
up by the International Red Cross. This happened in the first days 
of May 1945. By reason of the vicissitudes of war I was not i 
position to contact the agencies of the International Red Cross. 

I then proceeded from Prague to Pilsen, after one specific road had 
heen onened to traffic. I traveled there with the German Ar 
Pilsen had already been occupied by the United States Armed Forces 
I then reported to some commanding officer, whose name I no long: 
know, and subsequently, after having told him my story, he gave m 
pass to travel to Dresden. 

While on my way to Dresden I learned that Dresden. in the mea 
time, had been occupied by the Russians, so I personally had no chance 
whatever to get into Dresden. 

I then proceeded to the United States zone of occupation in Bavaria 

Mr. Fioop. When did you enter the American zone? 

Dr. Beek. In June of 1945. 

Mr. Froop. What disposition, if any, did you hear subsequent! 
was made of the boxes that were at the railway station in Dresden‘ 
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Dr. Beck. The boxes had been burned immediately prior to the 
Russians moving in. 

Mr. Fieop. By whom? 

Dr. Breex. By the railroad forwarding agent. 

Mr. Fioop. Who told you that ¢ 

Dr. Beck. I myself had given this order. At that time we had quite 
a clear picture of the development of the war. We still anticipated 
and hoped that the Americans would occupy Dresden. However, in 
order to cover all possibilities, I had given an order that should the 
Russians come and occupy Dresden, the boxes should be burned. 

Mr. Fireop. Did you ever receive any information from anybody 
n Dresden after the Russian occupation that your orders had been 
carried out ? 

Dr. Beck. Yes, I did. 

_ Mr. FLoop. Now, the committee has been advised of the name of 
the person who gave you that order, and of the repute and standing of 
that informant. We can understand why you may not want to tell 
is, but, if you wish to, we would be glad to have the name of the person 
for the record, although the committee is aware of it anyhow. That 
is up to you. 

Dr. Beck. For security reasons, and in the best interests of persons 
residing in the Russian zone who are connected with this business, 
I take it that it would be advisable not to mention or to divulge the 
name here in an open session. 

Mr. Fioop. This same informant was in touch with you or gave you 
nformation in connection with efforts made by the Russian secret serv- 
ice in connection with these documents at Katyn, and later, when they 
thought they were in Dresden ? 

Dr. Beck. Yes. The Russian secret police, by ways and means un- 
known to me, had learned of the storage place of these documents, or 
of these boxes, and had made several searches of the house of my 
parents, who were residing near Dresden. The Russians also traced 
the exact route of my flight up to the border of the Russian zone. The 
Russians searched the homes of all persons who sheltered me at that 
time, particularly so the houses of friends of mine. They lost track 
of me only at the zonal border. 

Mr. Froop. Was anything done to your family? 

Dr. Beck. My mother had been incarcerated at Dresden for more 
than half a year because the Russians wanted to learn my address. 

Mr. Froop. How old was she then ? 

Dr. Beck. Sixty-two years of age. 

Mr. Froop. How long was she in jail, if you know ? 

Dr. Beck. A bit more than 6 months. 

Mr. Froop. Whatever happened to the railroad agent that burned 
these things at the station, if you have heard / 

Dr. Beck. Yes; he has been deported, and the members of his family, 
ven today, still don’t know where he is. 

Mr. Froop. Deported where and by whom ? 

Dr. Beck. By Russian police in those gray uniforms, with green 
bands around the caps: Russian secret police. 

Mr. Firoop. Why didn’t you report these matters to the Nuremberg 
trials ? 

Dr. Beck. I did not report it because I had to figure I would be 
automatically arrested by virtue of my official position, the major 
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position I had held with the occupation government in Poland, and 
I had to figure on being extradited to the Russians right away. At 
that time surrender or extradition took place, without proper cour: 
proceedings, by the simple request of one of these commissions, which 
went about scouring the camps. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, it has been testified before this commission by 
various witnesses upon various occasions that certain of these bodies 
of the Polish officers found in the graves at Katyn had their hands tied 
behind their backs with either rope or wire. Have you ever heard of 
that? 

Dr. Becx. Yes. I obtained current reports from my Polish co! 
laborators, who had been working on these exhumations, and it had 
been reported that numerous of those Polish officers found at Katyn 
had their hands tied behind their backs with string. I was familia 
with the protocol of this International Commission of Scientists, which 
had arrived at the same finding. 

Subsequently, I requested my assistants to take the material used 
for the tying-up, and bring it to me. 

I formerly engaged in criminological scientific investigation 
material used for strangulation purposes or for tying purposes, and 
that is why I have been surprised that this international commissio. 
of scientists had arrived at the finding that the string used for the 
tying of the hands of the Polish officers was made of Russian hemp. 
Subsequently I made a thorough examination of that strangulati 
material, which I myself developed and published in 1947. My 
method has been repeatedly used; for instance, by the supreme court 
of Massachusetts, file No. 13 N. E., 206-382. I made a thorough ex- 
amination of that material brought me, based upon my method, and 
I was in a position to determine and corroborate that that mate: 
was made of Russian hemp, and I was particularly in a positio1 
positively determine that this material was not of German indust: 
manufacture. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. In this institute that you were operating in Kra 
kow, the various sections of that institute, with the exception of th 
serologic department and the department of identification of arms, 
were actually headed by Poles; am I right in that? 

Dr. Beck. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. And were these Polish doctors given a free hand 
to handle those departments ? 

Dr. Beck. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You mentioned in your statement Dr. Mario 
Wodzinski. Do you remember him? 

Dr. Beck. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he ever ask you to be relieved of his duties 
in that department that he headed? 

Dr. Becx. No. However, I wish to add that, to the best of my 
recollection, Dr. Wodzinski left sometime before Christmas of 144 
and did not return. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Did he leave voluntarily ? 

Dr. Beck. Voluntarily. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Chairman Mappen. We wish to thank you for coming here and 
testifying today, doctor. 
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Mr. Frioop. Mr. Chairman, I would like to recall General Ober- 
haeuser. 
Chairman Mappen. Very well. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF GEN. EUGEN OBERHAEUSER (THROUGH 
INTERPRETER MOSTNI) 


Mr. Fioop. General, will you sit down, please? 

You testified the other day to some extent before the committee. 
At that time you were requested by the committee to prepare a map, 
a a of a map, from which you testified at that time. Do 
you have such a map with you today? 

General Osernaruser. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you let me have it, please? 

(The witness produced a document.) 

I now ask the stenographer to mark this as “Exhibit 74”. 

(The document referred to was marked for identification as “Ex- 
hibit 74” and follows:) 
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Mr. Fioop. I now show the witness exhibit No. 74 and ask him 
whether or not that is the map he has been requested to produce and 
has now just brought to the committee ? 

General OpernAruser. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Froop. I offer that map in evidence. 

Chairman Mappen. Thank you, General. 

The committee wtl! now recess until 2:30, because of the lateness of 


the hour, instead of 2. 
(Whereupon, at 1: 10 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2:50 p.m.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2:30 p. m.) 
Chairman Mappen. The committee will come to order, please. 
The committee wants to recall Colonel Ahrens for the purpose of 


lentifying certain photographs. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF COL. FRIEDRICH AHRENS (THROUGH 
INTERPRETER MOSTNI) 


Chairman Mappen. Just be seated, Colonel. 

Mr. Fioop. You are the Colonel Ahrens who testified previously 
this week in connection with this matter; is that so? 

Colonel Aurens. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Fioop. At that time, the committee suggested that if you had 
iny additional photographs in your possession we would appreciate it 
f you brought then. 

Colonel Anrens Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Or if there were any letters in your possession or the 
possession of your wife that had been addressed to you at your address 
n Germany, In Saxony, before you were transferred to Smolensk. 

Colonel Anrens. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will vou let me see those photographs, please / 

(The witness produced several photographs. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Will you show these to the stenographer and have 
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these photographs marked for identification as exhibits 15, 76, 77, T8, 


(9, and S80, 
(The photographs referred to were marked for identification as 


> 

hing exhibits 75 through 80.) 

2% Mr. Fioop. I now show the witness the exhibits 75 through S80, as 
ee ndicated, and ask the interpreter to read from the marked exhibit 
i> the number of that exhibit and ask the witness in seriatum, one by one, 
¥ BY to tell us what each picture is and who are the persons on each photo 
ee graph. 

N3 Mr. Mostnt. Exhibit 75. 


(The exhibit referred to, previously marked for identification as 
“Exhibit 75,” follows :) 
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Exursir 75 


Arrival of International Commission at Katyn. 


Colonel Anrens. This picture indicates the arrival of the panel of 
international experts of forensic medicine in April of 1943. The pic- 
ture was taken in front of the so-called Dnieper Castle. It depicts 
Surgeon General Dr. Holm; his adjutant, Lieutenant Hodt, whose 
present address I also indicated, as well as myself. 1 am just about in- 
viting this panel to have breakfast with me. 

Part of this panel of international experts is not visible on the pic- 
ture because they are obstructed by one of the guests. 

Mr. Mosrnt. Exhibit 76. 

(The exhibit referred to, previously marked for identification as 
“Exhibit 76,” follows :) 
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Exursir 76 


Colonel Ahrens greets medical experts. 


Colonel Anrens. This picture also indicates the arrival of this in- 
ternational panel of experts. I am just greeting the gentlemen. 
The picture oy ey as follows, from right to left: the female Ger- 


man doctor who had been mentioned here yesterday, who was also a 
member of the committee. I do not know the next person on the pic- 
ture. The third person, however, is that of Dr. Tramsen, the Danish 
doctor who testified here yesterday; then Dr. Zietz, who testified sub- 
sequently ; Surgeon General Dr. Holm, and my self. 

I cannot identify certain of the gentlemen depicted on this photo- 
graph who are wearing German uniforms. 

Mr. Fioop. Was exhibit 76 taken at the Dnieper Castle, your head- 
quarters ¢ 

Colonel Anrens. Yes; on the very same place, in front of the 
Dnieper Castle, also in April of 1943—as has been noted on the reverse 
of the picture. 

Mr. Mostnt. Exhibit 77. 

(The exhibit referred to, previously marked for identification as 
“Exhibit 77,” was subsequently withdrawn to protect the identity of 
the individual photographed. See below.) 

Colonel Anrens. This picture indicates the Russian keeper of bees, 
who has been mentioned in my testimony. 

Mr. Fioop. By the Russian keeper of bees, do you mean the Russian 
couple living in the area of the Katyn woods and your headquarters, 
who discussed with you certain shootings that took place in that area 
some time previously? Is that it? 
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Colonel Anrens. Yes; that is correct. That is the couple in qu 
tion. This picture, however, indicates the husband only. Here |. 
stands between General Oberhaeuser and myself. 

Mr. Foon, Is that the General Oberhaeuser who testified yesterday 
and today ? 

Colonel Anrens. That is the same General Oberhaeuser who was my 
superior then and there. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the answer to my question / 

Colonel Anrens. It is the same General Oberhaeuser who testified 
yesterday. 

The name of the keeper of bees is noted on the reverse of the picture. 
I would prefer, however, not to read it aloud here. 

Mr. FiLoop. All right, withdraw exhibit 77. 

Mr. Mosrnt. Exhibit 78. 

(The exhibit referred to ,previously marked for identification as 
“Exhibit 78,” follows :) 

Exureit 78 
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Colonel Ahrens talking to Russian bee keeper. 


Colonel Anrens. This picture indicates the very same persons, | 
keeper of bees, General Oberhaeuser and myself. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you do not want that one in, either, do you? 

Colonel Anrens. This picture may be included because it does not 
contain any name. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. 

Mr. Mosrn1. Exhibit 79. 

(The exhibit referred to, previously marked for identification as 
“Exhibit 79,” follows :) 
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Hxureit 79 


Dnieper Castle. 


Colonel Anrens. Exhibit 79 indicates a view of the Dnieper Castle, 


seen from the river side. 

Mr. Mosrnt. Exhibit 80. 

(The exhibit referred to, previously marked for identification as 
“Exhibit 80,” follows :) 
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Exurerr 80 


Dnieper Castle, east side view. 


Colonel Anrens. Exhibit 80 is an east side view of the same castle. 
The building is camouflaged by small trees and depicts in particular 
the economic annexes to the building. 

I had an opportunity to discover several cards or letters which can 
prove and corroborate that I have been living at Haale from July 
through November of 1941. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you let me have them, please? 

(The witness produced some documents. ) 

Mr. Foon. I would like to have the stenographer mark the envelope 
as exhibit 81. 

(The document referred to was marked for identification as “Exhibit 
81” and follows, together with its contents :) 
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Exnursit 81 


Envelope addressed to Colonel Ahrens in Halle, November 15, 1941. 


93744—52—pt. 5——_20 
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Halle, November 11, 1941 
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Letter—Continued. 
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Message on reverse side of postcard. 
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Mr. Fioop. I now show the witness three documents, an envelope 
containing two pieces of a letter, and ask him if they are the envelope 
and letter he has described as being evidence of his residence in 
Germany between July and November 1941? 

Colonel Anrens. Yes. However, I shall endeavor to present some 
more similar evidence. 

Mr. Fioop. We will be glad to have it. 

Chairman Mappen. Thank you, colonel. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. ROBERT KEMPNER, LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Chairman Mappen. Robert Kempner. 

Does it make any difference to you whether you are photographed, 
or not? 

Dr. Kempner. I have no objection. 

. Chairman Mappen. Give the reporter your name and address Mr. 
empner. 

Dr. Kempner. Robert Kempner ; 112 Lansdowne Court, Lansdowne, 
Pa. 
Chairman Mappen. Mr. Kempner, before you testify, it is our wish 
to invite your attention to the fact that, under German law, you will 
not be liable for slander or libel, either in civil or criminal proceedings, 
for anything you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the 
truth. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither 
the Government of the United States nor the Conaveds of the United 
States assumes any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander meta, Sa which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Do you understand that? 

Dr. Kempner. I do. 

Chairman Mappen. Now will you raise your right hand and be 
sworn ¢ 

Do you swear, by God the Almighty, that you will, according to 

‘our best knowledge, tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
ut the truth, and not conceal anything; so help you God? 

Dr. Kempner. I swear. 

Chairman Mappen. Proceed, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. How old a man are you? 

Dr. Kempner. I am 52. 

Mr. Donpero. What is your business or profession ? 

Dr. Kempner. I am a lawyer and political scientist. 

Mr. Donpgro. Where were you born? 

Dr. Kempner. I am born in Freiburg, Germany. 

Mr. Donvero. When did you graduate in the profession of the law! 

Dr. Kempner. First in 22 and the second admission to the bar in 

26. 

Mr. Donvero. Where ? 

Dr. Kempner. In Berlin. 

Mr. Donvero. Was that in 1923? 

Dr. Kempner. 1927. 

Mr. Donvero. Did you begin the practice of the law in Berlin, 
Germany ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. That is correct, Your Honor. 

Mr. Donvero. How long? 
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Dr. Kempner. I started in 1922 after the first examination, and I 
ended in Berlin in 1934-35. 

Mr. Donvero. After 1935, did you continue to practice law? 

Dr. Kempner. No. 

Mr. Donvero. What did you do? 

Dr. Kempner. I taught in Italy and in France. 

Mr. Donvero. Did you lecture on law in the United States? 

Dr. Kempner. Yes, Your Honor. 

Mr. Donvero. Where? 

Dr. Kempner. In comparative law and international law and also 
in political science, I lectured at the University of Pennsylvania; also 
in Michigan, in Ann Arbor. 

Mr. Donvero. Was that the University of Michigan ? 

Dr. Kempner. Yes, your Honor. 

Mr. Donvero. At Ann Arbor? 

Dr. Kempner. At Ann Arbor. 

Mr. Donvero. How long? 

Dr. Kempner. At West Point and various other schools. 

Mr. Donvero. On what subjects did you lecture at West Point? 

Dr. Kempner. Various times on German-Russian relations. 

Mr. Donvero. Do you understand that West Point is the Military 
Academy of the United States? 

Dr. Kempner. Yes, Your Honor, that is the Military Academy of 
the United States. 

Mr. Donvero. How long did you lecture in the United States at the 
three places you named ? 

Dr. Kempner. I lectured at various schools and places between 1939 
and 1951. 

Mr. Donpvero. All in the United States, or here in Europe as well? 

Dr. Kempner. In the United States; also in Switzerland and also 
in Germany. 

Mr. Donpero. Where were you in 1939? 

Dr. Kempner. In France and in the United States. 

Mr. Donprero. Where were you during the recent war, or World 
War No. II? 

Dr. Kempner. In the United States. 

Mr. Donpvrero. When did you come back to Europe? 

Dr. Kempner. The first time I came back after World War II was 
in July or the beginning of August 1945. 

Mr. Donvero. What was the purpose of your return to Europe? 

Dr. Kempner. I was at that time connected with the War Depart- 
ment and was on loan to Justice Robert H. Jackson’s prosecuting staff. 

Mr. Donvero. Do you mean to say that you were connected with 
the War Department of the United States? 

Dr. Kempner. Yes, your Honor. 

Mr. Donpero. Were you connected at one time with the German 
Government ? 

Dr. Kempner. Yes, your Honor. 

Mr. Donvrro. How long? 

Dr. Kempner. Until 1933. 

Mr. Donvero. And in what capacity ? 

Dr. Kempner. I was senior Government counselor and of kind of 
general counsel of the German police system. 

Mr. Donpero. Was that in the further practice of the law? 
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Dr. Kempner. The general counsel's job was a legal job with the pre 
Hitler German Government. 

Mr. Donpero. And that would be before 1933, would it ? 

Dr. Kempner. Yes, your Honor. 

Mr. Donpero. Just what date did you become connected with tl 
War Department of the United States, as far as you can remember / 

Dr. Kearpner. I think I switched from the Department of Justice 
in Washington to the Department of War in the beginning of 1945 

Mr. Donpero. Was that when you came back to Europe? 

Dr. Kempner. That was before. 

Mr. Donvero, What is your recollection as to when you came back 
to Europe as a representative of the War Department in Washington ’ 

Dr. Kempner. It was in July or beginning of August 1945. 

Mr. Donpero. Who employed you at that time ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. I was on the payroll of the Judge Advocate Genera! 

Mr. Donprro. Of the United States? 

Dr. Kempner. Of the United States. 

Mr. Donprro. Did you take any part in the Nuremberg trials? 

Dr. Kempner. Yes, Your Honor. 

Mr. Donprro. With whom were you associated there ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. I was a member of the American prosecution stati 

Mr. Donprro. Who was the head of that staff? 

Dr. Kemenrr. Justice Robert H. Jackson. 

Mr. Donpero. Then you were one of the assistant prosecutors ; is 
that correct ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. I was at that time one of the assistant prosecutors. 

Mr. Donpero. And from either July or August 1945 you were thie: 
at the Nuremberg trials after that date, were you? 

Dr. Kemrner. That is correct, Your Honor. 

Mr. Donpero. How long? 

Dr. Kempner. I came for 30 days and remained until September 
October 1949. 

Mr. Donprero. How many years and months would that be? 

Dr. Kempner. About 4 years and 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Donvero. And while you were at Nuremberg did the subject 
of the Katyn massacre come before the court ? 

Mr. Fioop. Before you proceed with the matters of the Nuremberg 
trial itself, suppose you outline, just for the record, so we'll know 
what we're talking about later, briefly, but reasonably detailed, the 
agreements at the London meeting between the powers how the juris 
diction of the counts decided upon were distributed among the na 
tions: how the Katyn matter became identified as a count or an 
indictment; the differences in procedure at the Nuremberg trials «s 
distinguished from the English common haw as practiced in the United 
States of America, with particular reference to motions to quash 
indictments or motions for nol. pros.; and in what manner were counts, 
ss we say in the English common law. or charges. presented under 
the Nuremberg practice. 

Dr. Kempner. I must mention in the begimning that I was not 
present in London when the agreement was made, and I am sure my 
superior at that time, Justice Robert H. Jackson, ean tell this much 
better than I; but since I practiced this matter for 414 years, I think 
I can answer the question of the committee. 
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After the London Agreement of 1945, which was backed by 20 or 
more Allied states, not only by the Big Four powers, but also by the 
Danish, by the Dutch, and al] the other nations who were at war in 
Germany, a dividing line had to be made how to handle that big trial. 
The first Nuremberg trial, the so-called big international trial, had 
four counts, and these counts were more or less drawn up according 
to Anglo-Saxon law. There were certain continental points in it, but 
| don’t want to go into that now. 

The first count was a common plan and conspiracy to commit 
crimes against peace, war crimes, and crimes against humanity. The 
second count was crimes against peace. The third count was called 
war crimes, and if I saw war crimes, [ mean war crimes in the old 
conservative sense—violation of the Hague Convention, the Geneva 
Convention, and similar. The fourth count was crimes against hu- 
manity. That was something new inthe ferm. We old reactionary 
criminal lawyers just called it murder and similar things. 

Mr. Maciuirowicz. May I just interrupt there for the record so there 
will be no misunderstanding? Will you explain what you mean by 
reactionary criminal lawyers? 

Dr. Kemrner. The people who call murder just murder, but I will 
refrain from any antistatements. 

Now, the big battle started how should these four counts be divided 
up among four nations that participated—the United States, the 
British, the French, and the Russians, and the division which came 
out was as follows, and I saw the very great outline. There were a lot 
of details which I think are of no interest to the particular problem 
here. Common plan and conspiracy (count I) and crimes against 
peace (count IL) were handled by the United States and the British. 

Chairman Mappen. I didn’t get that last. 

Dr. Kempner. Count I, conspiracy, and count II, crimes against 
peace, were handled by the United States and by the British. Count 
ITI, war crimes, and count IV, crimes against humanity, were 
divided up according to geographical regions or districts. The French 
handled the war crimes and crimes against humanity as far as Western 
Europe was concerned. They were, so to speak, spokesmen, the prose 
cuting spokesmen, for the French, for the Dutch, for the Belgians, and 
other German occupied western territories. The Russians were in 
charge of war crimes and crimes against humanity which were alleg- 
edly committed in the eastern areas, and if I say eastern areas I mean 
the Soviet Union, Poland, and at the time they handled also Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Froop. Let me ask you as you best remember, and it is only 
your best recollection, was there any actual geographic demarcation 
line drawn or was it just a general distinction ? 

Dr. Kempner. If I remember, it was a clear-cut agreement between 
the four nations at that time. 

Mr. Frioop. IT understand the agreement was clear-cut, but what 
[ am trying to find out is was there any actual demarcation line actu- 
ally drawn from point A to point B geographically to make the dif- 
ference between the East and the West, as far as jurisdiction was 
concerned ? 

Dr. Kempner. I don’t think so, Your Honor. I think it was kind 
of a general practice. Everybody handled it this way. 
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Mr. O’Konsxt. In what was Germany proper before the war—who 
had the responsibility there, the Russians or the French ? 

Dr. Kempner. There the question of nationality played a role 
If the victims were, for instance, Russian prisoners of war, the Rus 
sians handled it, and if they were slave labor camps with Frencl; 
inmates, the French handled it. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. Suppose the victims were Poles? Who handled 
them, the Russians or the French ? 

Dr. Kempner. Mostly the Russians, but since sometimes camps had 
French and Polish inmates and even Hungarian inmates; then it was 
_ up to the prosecutors who said maybe, “No, that’s Russian stuf! 
Jon’t bother me with that.” You know how that is in a trial. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Specifically then, under the circumstances which 
you know of as existing then, would the Katyn Forest incident com: 
under the Russians or the French jurisdiction ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. The Katyn affair was a clear-cut Russian affair and 
was handled right from the beginning by the Russians. 

May I ask Your Honor very humbly to give me leading words 
what the first topic is? 

Mr. Froop. The first topic is have you, in your opinion, described 
for the committee how the different jurisdictions were set up? Are 
you satisfied with that ? 

Dr. Kempner. I think I am, if you are. 

Mr. Fioop. You have told us in what jurisdiction the Katyn mat 
ter fell and why. Now, we are down finally to the difference in pr: 
cedure in Nurnberg and the English common-law system. 

Dr. Kempner. The first topic, the indictment. The Nurnberg indict 
ment which was drawn up by all the four nations was pretty similarly 
done to an Anglo-Saxon indictment. However, I would say ther: 
were more particulars in the indictment than we would do it nor 
mally in the United States. Not to the satisfaction of the defendants 
who wanted even more according to continental law. The indictment 
had four counts, as I already have said. In the rules and procedures 
of the court there was no provision, as we would say, to quash thi 
indictment. We had no such provisions. However, there were i: 
stances where German counsel asked for something which might com: 
pretty near to such a procedure. For instance, the lawyer of Goering 
Mr. Stahmer, made a motion or, as he called it, an application, afte: 
the evidence in the Katyn case was heard, to move that this part 
should be stricken. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean stricken from the record ? 

Dr. Kempner. As I remember, a kind of removing from the 
indictment. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I ask at that point, was that before or after 
the testimony on that particular point of the indictment was offered’ 

Dr. Kempner. This was after the witnesses on Katyn were heard 

Mr. Fioop. Now, what about a nol pros? 

Dr. Kempner. That didn’t exist. It practically never came up: 
something like that. 

Mr. Fioop. So that a motion for a nol pros under the English 
common law system made either by one of the parties or the prose- 
cution did not exist under the Nurnberg procedure ? 

Dr. Kempner. During the first trial it never came to my attention 
Later we did it. 
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Mr. Fioop. There’s only one more part of that procedural question: 
In what manner were the counts presented or the charges brought 
before the Court or the Tribunal by each of the member nations ? 

Dr. Kempner. First, certain general questions were handled and 
presented to the court, based on trial briefs. Each trial brief was 
supplemented by a document book, mostly captured original German 
documents, and it was presented like in an American or English 
court—first, the opening statement of the chief prosecutor for the 
Americans, Justice Jackson. The British was Sir David Maxwell- 
Fyfe, who is now Minister of the Interior, and I think for the Rus- 
sians it was General Rudinko. For the French, among others, Edgar 
Faure, the French Prime Minister, who was French Prime Minister 
during the last 2 months or so. Then another way of presentation 
started. We wrote trial briefs against each individual defendant, 
together with document books, a kind of catalog lining up each defend- 
int with the various things. In fact, I was in charge of the division 
which had to write these trial briefs on the individual defendants. 

Mr. Donpero. Now, Mr. Kempner, coming right down to the Katyn 
question, how specific was the count drawn in that case? 

Dr. Kempner. The Katyn case was mentioned in the indictment 
inder count IIT, subsection C, that means mistreatment, and so forth, 
of prisoners of war. Count III, subsection C, and if I remember, it 
was drawn up just in three or four lines, printed line, in the indictment. 

Mr. Donvero. Who drew it up? 

Dr. Kempner. To my best knowledge, the Russians. 

Mr. Donpero. What was the specific charge in that count ? 

Dr. Kempner. The specific charge was and, if I may, I want to 
refresh my memory—the specific charge was as printed in the indict- 
ment in volume I, page 54, of the record of the International Military 
fribunal, page 54, which reads, and I have to correct myself because 
these are only two lines and not three or four lines as I said. 

Now, I am refreshing my memory and see that the indictment says: 


In September 1941, 11,000 Polish officers * * *. 


Mr. Fioop (interposing). As a matter of fact, you are reading di- 
rectly from the record, are you not? 
Dr. Kempner. I am reading now from the record, volume I, page 54: 


In September 1941, 11,000 Polish officers were killed in the Katyn Forest near 
Smolensk. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Have you read the complete charge in the indict- 
ment, so far as Katyn is concerned ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. Yes, your Honor, I did so. 

Mr. Donvero. Now, when did this case come before the court, during 
the beginning of the Nurnberg trials or toward the end ? 

Dr. Kempner. The first time evidence was submitted or alleged 
evidence was submitted by the Russian prosecution was in the middle 
of the trial. In fact, on February 14, 1946. 

Mr. Donpero. In what form did they submit the evidence ? 

Dr. Kempner. The evidence submitted at that time by the Russian 
prosecutor, Colonel Pokrovsky, was a Russian document which had 
the document number U. S. S. R. 54, and this document was a report 
written by a Russian state commission, as they called it, and in this 
report there were details about the alleged massacre which I have men- 
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tioned as part of the indictment, and this is in the record of the Inte: 
national Military Tribunal, volume VIT, pages 425 to 427. 

Mr. Mrrenex.. Isn’t that volume XVII? 

Dr. Kempner. Volume VII. 

Mr. Donvero. Now, that report, Mr. Kempner, is the report of the 
Russian Commission appointed by the Russian Government to examine 
the question of Katvn? 

Dr. Kempner. Yes, your Honor. 

Dr. Donpero. What is the date of that report ? 

Dr. Kempner. I don’t know the date. I have forgotten the exact 
date. 

Mr. Donvero. After the Russians presented their charge in the form 
of this report, was there anything done on the part of the Goven 
ments of the United States, the British, or the French ? 

Dr. Kempner. Nothing at all. 

Mr. Donvero. When did it come up again, the question of the Katy) 
massacre ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. This question just came up just about 1 month late: 
namely, on March 8, 1946. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. One question there; so there will be no misi: 
terpretation: Nothing was done by the Americans. British, or Frenc| 
because, under the method you have described here previously. ther 
was nothing that should have been done or could have been done by the 
Americans, British, or French, is that correct ? 

Dr. Kempner. That is correct. We had no right to interfere 
any way. 

Mr. Donpero. When it came up a month later, then what happened / 

Dr. Kempner. On Mareh 8, 1946, the defense took it up. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt at this time to point out, in fairness to 
the witness, that the chief counsel of the German defense was whom ’ 

You may not be able to decide who that was. 

Who was the counsel for Goering? 

Dr. Kempner. I don’t want to answer the first question because of 
certain professional—— 

Mr. Fioop (interposing)}. All right. 

Who was the counsel for Goering? 

Dr. Kempner. The very distinguished lawyer from Schleswig 
Holstein, Mr. Otto Stahmer. 

Mr. Fioop. I think you would like to know that Dr. Stahmer is now 
in the courtroom at this moment. 

Dr. Kempner. I am glad to see again the fighter from the other 
side. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you stand up, Dr. Stahmer ? 

Mr. Donpero. Tell the committee then what happened when the 
defense brought it up. 

Dr. Kepner. On that very day, Mr. Stahmer stood up and made 
something, which was translated into English, an application, I would 
rather call it a motion, and his mo*’ on was—I say it shortly: “I do not 
believe that my client and the persons mentioned in the Russian docu 
ment are guilty or connected with this Katyn ease, and I want to 
have witnesses,” he said, and he asked at that time for a Colone'! 
Ahrens. a Lieutenant Rex, and a General Oberhaeuser, and a Liew 
tenant Graf Berg. and he also mentioned that he wanted to have as « 
witness for the defense or an expert witness, a Professor Naville, fron 
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Geneva, and Chief Justice Lawrence, as always, said: “Put it in writ- 
ing,” and all this happened on March 8, 1946, and I am referring to 
volume IX pages 3 and 4, of the blue volumes of the record of the 
International Military Tribunal. 

Mr. Donpero. Who was Justice Lawrence? 

Dr. Kempner. That was the chief justice, who was a Britisher. 

Mr. Donpvero. Tell the committee just what happened ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. There was another very short discussion because 
Mr. Stahmer complained that he had not received copies of the famous 
Russian State Commission report. 

Mr. Mircue... Were you present in court at the time of this dis- 
cussion ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. I remember I was at that time in court. 

The answer was that 30 copies were already at the translators’ 
room. I think that is written down in volume LX, page 28. 

Mr. Mrrceneuyi. One question: Did Dr. Stahmer put it in writing 
when the judge told him to, to your knowledge / 

Dr. Kempner. I cannot Say. I can only draw the conclusion that 
he did so. 

Mr. Mereneti. You don’t know yourself, though / 

Dr. Kempner. I don’t know myself, and I can draw the conclusion 
from the thing which follows right now. 

Mr. Donvero. In other words, Dr. Stahmer, the attorney, demanded 
that witnesses be called ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. Yes; and he did so very energetically. 

Mr. Donverro. Tell the committee just what happened in regard to 
the arrangements for witnesses. 

Dr. Kempner. This motion about witnesses was translated into 
four languages, which always took some time, and on May 11, 1946, 
the Russian, Colonel Pokrovsky, announced the motion in open court, 
and he said literally: “The prosecution protests very energet- 
ically * * *” In fact, he didn’t say “the prosecution,” he said: 
“The Soviet Union, the prosecution of the Soviet Union, categorically 
protests against witnesses,” and then Chief Justice Lawrence made 
one remark. and after that very remark, Colonel Pokrovsky gave in 
in some way. 

Chairman Mappen. What remark did Justice Lawrence make there ? 

Dr. Kemener. I don’t know. I am not able to quote it really, but it 
was some remark which is in the record in volume XITI, page 430. 

Chairman Mappen. Have you that volume here? 

Mr. Donpero. The witness refreshes his memory from the record. 

Dr. Kempner. I refresh my memory, and with your permission, 
I am reading this remark from page 430: “Present or THE Court: 
Colonel Pokrovsky, we have this matter fully in our mind and we 
have already had to consider it. Therefore, it is not necessary for 
you to deal with it in detail, for I understand that these are new wit- 
nesses who have not before been applied for.’ 

Chairman Mapper. Now, what did President Lawrence mean by 
that remark ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. It’s rather difficult for a prosecutor or lawyer to 
interpret a judge, but, if I understand it well. then he meant: “You 
better be careful and I think we will do something about it.” 

Mr. Donprero. Were witnesses agreed upon and the number ¢ 
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Dr. Kemrner. At that time there was a further discussion, and the 
Russian, Colonel Pokrovsky, said, more or less to the court: “If the 
defense wants 2 witnesses, we, the Russians, want 10 witnesses.” 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Was it the customary procedure of the court to grant 
such requests ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. Not such wild ones, I would say. 

Mr. Donvero. Did they finally agree upon the number of witnesses 
upon each side? 

Dr. Kempner. The judge, in what at that time I thought was a very 
wise way, said: “Each of you three.” That was the ruling which was 
later pronounced—each side three. That’s all. 

Mr. Mrrene i. Three witnesses ? 

Dr. Kempner. Three witnesses. 

Mr. Donvero. Did each side present three witnesses ? 

Dr. Kempner. Anyhow, he made this ruling: “Three witnesses,” 
and then something happened, Your Honor, which I do not know, 
because the American prosecution had nothing to do with it, but I 
know that some coming together between the Russian prosecution and 
the German defense happened. 

Mr. Mircney. I would like to ask here a procedural question. 

When the defense or the prosecuting lawyers on either side wanted 
to have a conference, official conference, to whom did they go to ar- 
range such a meeting ? 

Dr. Kempner. When we Americans had something, I just went to 
the German lawyers and said, “What are you doing, and what should 
I do?” However, when a question with the Russians was involved, 
the German lawyers went, as we would say in the United States, to 
the clerk of the court, he should arrange a meeting, or, as it was said 
or as the official name was in Nuremberg, the secretary general. 

Chairman Mappen. Before Mr. Mitchell asked his question, you 
stated something happened then between the Russian prosecution and 
the German defense. What did you mean by that? 

Dr. Kempner. A talking about the ruling of the court, that each 
side has a right to have three witnesses, whether they really would 
have three or maybe two are enough, or whether they might do it 
affidavit form or something like that. But I was not present. 

Chairman Mappen. What happened? Was there a decision made? 

Dr. Kempner. Anyhow, on June 29, 1946, which was 1 month late: 
Justice Lawrence asked the Russian colonel, who was a prosecutor, 
kind of judge advocate, “Did you come to an agreement?” He asked 
him in open court, “Did you, Russian Prosecutor, make an agreement 
with German counsel about the three witnesses?” 

Mr. Mrrcneti. May I pause a minute there? 

You referred to the so-called clerk of court, as called in the America! 
system, or as he was called at Nuernberg—what was it? 

Dr. Kempner. Secretary General. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. Who was that? 

Dr. Kempner. I think at the time there were certain changes 
There was some clerk of the Supreme Court from Washington fir: 
but I think at that time, his successor was—I am not a hundred per- 
cent sure, but I think it was a General Mitchell. 

Mr. Mircuety, An American? 

Dr. Kempner. An American general, 
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Mr. Donvrero. Now, Mr. Kempner, you are in court, the court has 
called up the case, he asked you, for the prosecution and the defense, 
if row had come to an agreement; and your answer was that you had ¢ 

. Kempner. Not my answer but the answer of the Russian at- 
Bis, and I think also of Mr. Stahmer. And the answer was there 
was some agreement between prosecution and defense, “And we just 
ean go ahead.” 

Mr. Fioop. I think the record should be very clear at this point that 
whatever discussion you are talking about, or whatever discussion 
there was with the court about agreements as to the number of wit- 
nesses Was a matter between the court, the Russians, and the Germans, 
and nobody else; is not that it? 

Dr. Kempner. That is right. And I testify only on matters which 
l saw in court, or heard. 

Chairman Mappen. You were acting in the capacity of an observer 
or a spectator, were you ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. The American prosecution was always represented. 
We had our own table and we were present. 

Chairman Mappen. You were participating then ? 

Dr. Kempner. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuey. No. 

Mr. FLoop. One moment. 

I want the record to show—I repeat it again for the purpose of 
emphasis—that whatever agreements were made in the open court, 
hat you are talking about and that you saw or heard, were made 
between the court, the Russian prosceution, and the German defense; 
is not that right? 

Dr. Kempner. That is absolutely correct, and the records shows so. 

Mr. Froop. And you were present in the court merely as an attaché 
of the American side. 

Dr. Kempner. I was one of the representatives of the American 
side, 

Mr. Fioop. Apparently, I have to spell this out three times. You 
did not, for the Americans, participate in any of these agreements 
that we were talking about, with the Russians and Germans. 

Dr. Kempner. I did not; and, to my best knowledge, none of my 
American or British colle: iwues did S50. 

Mr. Donpero. After this matter came up the second time, that 
you Sey ave just described, did it come up again before the court? 

Kempner. Yes, your Honor. Sus t 2 days later this defense 
Bis the three w'tnesses. 

Mr. Donpero. Did the Russians present any witnesses? 

Dr. Kempner. Yes; your Honor. 

Dr. Donpero. Who were the German witnesses ? 

Dr. Kempner. The German witnesses—and the record of the Tri- 
bunal, volume 17, page 274, shows so, that the first German witness 
Mr. Stahmer presented was Mr, Friedrich Ahrens. 

Mr. Donvero. I think you have already testified to that. My at- 
tention has just been called to it. 

Now, that was 2 days after the agreement or discussion about the 
witnesses. 

Dr. Kempner. Yes, your Honor; on July 1. 

Mr. Donpero. What year? 

Dr. Kempner. 1946. 

93744—52—pt. 5——21 
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Mr. Donpero. What happened in regard to the Katyn case in 
court after that, if you know / 

Dr. Kempner. After Mr. Stahmer was through with his three 
witnesses and the Russians were through with their three wit. 
nesses — 

Mr. Donvero. In other words, what did the court do? 

Dr. Kempner. Mr. Stahmer made, 3 days later, on July 5, his fi 
plea for Goering. 

Mr. Donvero. The question is: What did the court do? 

Dr. Kempner. I made a little mistake. There is something that 
happened before. 

The Soviets were not very enthusiastic about the thing and said, 
“We brought only these two or three witnesses; this is pretty bad. 
We want to have many more witnesses, up to 120 or something like 
that.” And Mr. Stahmer stated for the defense, “Okay, if we get equa! 
numbers.” And Justice Lawrence, if I am right, said, more or less, 
“We are through: each side had three witnesses.” 

And 3 days later, Mr. Stahmer made already his final statement, 
Lecause these were really the last witnesses of the whole trial. 

Mr. Donnero. Do you mean the Nuremberg trial ? 

Dr. Kempner. The Nuremberg trial. 

Mr. Donpero. After that happened, what did the court do, if 
anything? 

Dr. Kempner. I want to say shortly, Mr. Stahmer said, “No proof,” 
in his final statement on July 5. And a couple of days later, on 
July 29, 1946, the Russian prosecutor made his statement, his final 
statement. 

Mr. Donpero. What did he say? 

Dr. Kempner. Volume 19, page 583—and he didn’t mention Katyn 
at all- 

Mr. Donprero. The question has been left unanswered. What did 
the court do after that, if anything? 

Dr. Kempner. The court didn’t mention the Katyn case any more, 
and so far as I know the judgment, the word “Katyn” had not been 
mentioned in the judgment October 2, 1946. 

Mr. Donpero. So that the case of the Katyn massacre was left un- 
decided ? 

Dr. Kempner. The court made no finding. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. O’Konskt. From your observation, when the Katyn matter came 
up did the judges sitting at the trial show a sincere interest in estab- 
lishing guilt one way or the other for those murders or were they more 
interested in letting it drop just as fast as possible ? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I think it was 
agreed with counsel that he should express whatever facts he knows of 
and whatever observations he made, and I think it would be unfair for 
the committee to ask the counsel to express an opinion, unless he wishies 
to do so—an opinion particularly of this kind. 

Mr. O’Konskt. I will drop the question, but I have some more ques- 
tions. I withdraw the question. 

Mr. Macurow1cz. Do you care to answer? 

Dr. Kempner. No. It is a little difficult to talk about my ow 
judges. It might be contempt of court and it might be admiratio», 
and I don’t want to say anything. 
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Mr. O’Konsxt. I will withdraw the question, then. 

Dr. Kempner. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Konskt. I have some more questions, and these are not ques- 
tions of opinion; these are questions of fact from your observation. 

The United States and Great Britain were given the 1 responsibility 
of preferring charges at the trial for a plan of conspiracy y and crimes 
against peace ; is that not correct ? 

Dr. Kempner. Yes; and a conspiracy to commit such crimes and war 
crimes and crimes against humanity. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Did the United States and British delegations at 
Nuremberg trials prefer the charges of an act of aggression and a 
breaking of non: iggression treaties ‘by Russia against Finland in 1938 
and 1939? 

Dr. Kempner. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Did the British and American delegations bring the 
charges, since it was within their category, since they were charged 
with plans of conspiracy and crimes against peace, prefer the charge 
of Russia’s aggression against Latvia and the breaking of the non- 
weression pact with Latvia by the Russians? 

Dr. Kempner. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Did they prefer any charges before the Nuremberg 
trials on Russia’s aggression and breaking of a nonaggression treaty 
with Estonia ? 

Dr. Kempner. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Did they bring any charges of Russia’s aggression 
and violation of a nonaggression pact with the country of Lithuania? 

Dr. Kempner. No. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Here is an important one: Did the British and the 
American delegations bring the charge before the Nuremberg trials 
of Russia’s attack on Poland in league with Hitler when he first started 
the war and the breaking of the nonaggression pact with Poland? 

Dr. Kempner. No. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. In other words, at the Nuremberg trials, the only 
‘harges of aggression and treaty violation that the United States and 
Great Britain brought before the Nuremberg trials were those which 
were committed by the Germans? 

Dr. Kempner. At that time; yes. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. That is all. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Just one question. 

I would like to return to the Katyn case, but I am going to ask just 
one question to clear some of the matters. 

In view of the fact that this was a four-power tribunal, could the 
United States or Great Britain prefer any charges against another 

ember of that tribunal, Russia ? 

Dr. Kempner. Of course not. It was a time of a warm peace and 
not of the cold war. 

_ Mr, O’Konskt. In that connection, I wish to state that there were 
four judges—were there not—one Russian, one Frenchman, - Eng- 

rekon, and one American, and they could hs ave decided, if it had 

not been brought up, that it could be brought up ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. That isa very difficult type of technical, $64, question 
ind I really have not the answer, Your Honor, I am sorry. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Returning to the Katyn case, I am going to ask 
just a few questions. 
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Am I correct in assuming, from the testimony which you have give; 
thus far, that you have given this committee the understanding tha; 
the entire responsibility for the presentation of the case, insofar a; 
Katyn is concerned, was placed upon the Russian representative / 

Dr. Kempner. Yes, Your Honor. The Russians had the sole re- 
sponsibility. 

_ Mr. Macnrowrcz. And am I correct also in assuming that the Rus. 
Slan representative upon whom this responsibility was placed fa 
completely in his final argument to the courts to even mention 
Katyn case. 

Dr. Kempner. Yes, Your Honor. After that debacle with the wit- 
nesses they didn’t press it any longer. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And am I correct in understanding that the four- 
power court failed completely in its judgment to mention the Katy 
case ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. To the best of my knowledge and after having read 
the judgment—volume 1, again—Katyn is not mentioned. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. The Russians had a representative in that four- 
power court, did they not ? 

Dr. Kempner. Yes, they had, Your Honor. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Do you remember who he was ? 

Dr. Kempner. I think it was General Nikitchenko. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Did the Russian member of that tribunal make 
any objection or protest against the four-power tribunal having failed 
to determine guilt in the Katyn case ? 


Dr. Kempner. Not so far as the official record is concerned. 
; 


Mr. Macurowicz. And do you know anything to the contrary ‘ 

Dr. Kempner. I never have heard anything about it. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, did I understand also that the Russia 
prosecutor, who had the sole responsibility of the presentation of 
the case, had the right, after the judgment was entered, to make a 
request that the judgment be amended to include a finding in 


Katyn case? 

Dr. Kempner. I think every power, every prosecutor, had the rig 
to ask for some motion of error or some motion to amend the judg 
ment, 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Do you not know, as a matter of fact, that there 
were instances during the Nuremberg trial when the prosecutor id 
make such a request whenever he felt that the court failed to make 
a ruling on a material matter? 

Dr. Kempner. I do not know exactly whether we did, but I knov 
exactly that in two Nuremberg trials later the defense did it, wit 
success, in two cases. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. So that the Russian representative, then. 
have that power, in your opinion ¢ 

Dr. Kempner. Despite the fact that these judgments were, so | 
speak, final, you always could make motions to the same court. 

Mr. Macnrowricz. And isn’t it true also that there were instances 
in the Nuremberg trial when one representative of the tribunal, wi 
felt not in accord with the majority opinion, did express his ow! 
minority opinion? Is that correct? 

Dr. Kempner. That happened, and, in fact, in the first Nuremberg 
trial the Russians filed a dissenting opinion because they were 1 
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satisfied with the acquittal of Schacht and von Papen and, I think, 
Fritsche. And they were also not satisfied, I think, with the life 
sentence for Hess. I think they wanted something else. 

Mr. Macurowricz. And in this case the failure of the Russian mem- 
ber of the tribunal to file a dissenting or minority opinion must be 
construed as constituting his agreement to the failure of the tribunal 
to determine guilt in the Katyn case¢ Am I correct? 

Dr. Kempner. I don’t care to interpret the Russian sphinx and Mr. 
Nikitchenko, what he thought at that time, why he did or why he did 
not, but he just did not, and they filed a dissenting opinion of 11 or 
12, or of more than 12, printed pages on other issues. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But you do state that, despite the fact that the 
Russian member of the tribunal could have filed a minority opin- 
ion in this instance, he filed no dissenting opinion ? 

Dr. Kempner. Yes, Your Honor, I do. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, counselor, 1 want to ask you a question. It will 
call for a combinaiton, perhaps, of fact and of opinion for you to 
answer. You don’t have to answer anything if you don’t want to. 

When I arrived in Bremerhaven I went to Bremen and I met with 
the German press. Later on I met with the German press at Bonn, 
and the international press at Bonn, and I told the press as that time 
that one of the things that the American Congress was interested in, 
and one of the things that this Commission was going to try and in- 
quire into, was whether or not there was any collusion between any 
members of the American staff and the Russians for the purpose of 
ignoring or dropping or failing to prosecute the Katyn indictment. 

Now, as far as your official congection or capacity permitted, from 
your observations and experience, are you aware of any such con- 
spiracy or attempt to collude between anybody on the American side 
and anybody on the Russian side, or anybody else, to ignore, to brush 
off, or to quash or to dispose of the Katyn indictment? 

Dr. Kempner. Not the slightest, and, in fact, we admired Mr. 
Stahmer at that time because this was one of the few scores he really 
made for Goering, that the Russians more or less dropped the Katyn 
matter. 

Mr. Fioop. Was the atmosphere or the attitude among the attachés 
of the court such that it could be construed as a victory for Stahmer 
insofar as that court was concerned ? 

Dr. Kempner. So far as I am concerned, absolutely, and I think 
there were several people of the American prosecution who expressed 
this to Mr. Stahmer, and to other people. And, if I remember very 
well, I myself said to old Goering—something which I cannot trans- 
late very well into English. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I state for the record that because of an 
appointment that the Chairman and I have, to leave for Berlin, we 
will have to leave the hearing at this time, and I hope the witness 
does not construe our departure as taking away from his testimony at 
all, which I considered very informative and very important to hear 

Mr. Fioop. Now, as one trial lawyer to another, I want you to 
express an opinion. You don’t have to if you don’t want to. 

Wouldn’t you say that the failure of the Russian prosecution to 
argue the Katyn matter in the closing argument, and the failure of 
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the Russians to pursue the Katyn matter further, in view of their 
peculiar position as a member of the tribunal, is about as clear a con- 
fession of guilt of the Katyn matter as it would be possible to imagine} 

Dr. Kempner. At that time, in 1945, Katyn was no issue for my 
point. I was not acquainted with all these things too well. However, 
after I have studied it again—and I am writing some history on the 
Nurnberg trials—I would say at least it looked mighty funny. 

Mr. Donvero. I want to say that it is to be regretted that the court 
did not dispose of this case at the time they had it before them. 

Mr. Fioop. Your name appeared in the German press here in con- 
nection with these hearings. What is the nature of your appearance 
here, voluntary or otherwise ? 

Dr. Kempner. It is absolutely voluntary. 

Chairman Mappen. Congressman O’Konski. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. I have a question. 

At no time during the Nurnberg trials when the Katyn matter 
came up were the Polish people or the Polish Government-in-exile 
consulted, were they? 

Dr. Kempner. I don’t know; I never met them. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. There was a Polish white book that was published, 
and it was presented to the American delegation at the Nurnberg 
trials, the French, and the English. Now, under the rules of pro- 
cedure, there was no way in which the Americans could have presented 
that document because it was a Russian case, was it not ? 

Mr. Kempner. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. O’Konsxkt. You didn’t, at any time, see the Polish white book 
that was gotten out, establishing what they thought as to who was 
guilty for the masacre at Katyn? 

Dr. Kempner. No; I have never seen any white book. 

Mr. Donvero. One question more. 

Did you have before you, as assistant prosecutor, a book consistin 
of some 400 pages entitled, “Facts and Documents Concerning Polish 
Prisoners of War Captured by the USSR in the 1939 Campaign”? 

Dr. Kempner. I have never seen it. 

Mr. F.ioop. Before we recess for 5 minutes, if anybody here is 
interested, we may decide to call Dr. Stahmer immediately, instead 
of tomorrow morning, if the Doctor will be available, but that is not 
certain. We will know in about 5 minutes. 

Chairman Mappen. I wish to make an announcement. 

Congressman Machrowicz and myself, on account of a previous com- 
mitment, will be away from the committee for an interval, and Con 
gressman Flood will take over as chairman. 

We wish to thank you, Dr. Kempner, for coming here and testifying 
and we appreciate your testimony very much. 

Dr. Kempner. Thank you. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken.) 


Co 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Fioop. The hearing will be in order. 
Dr. Stahmer. 
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TESTIMONY OF DR. OTTO STAHMER (THROUGH THE INTERPRETER, 
MR. VON HAHN) 


Mr. Fioop. Do you object to being photographed ? 

Dr. Sraumer. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Please be seated, Doctor, and give the stenographer 
your name. 

Dr. Stanmer. Dr. Otto Stahmer, attorney at law with the Ober- 
landesgericht, Kiel. 

Mr. “Foon. Doctor, we will have read to you a statement which 
will then be translated into German. 

Mr. Mitcnet.. Before you testify it is our wish to invite your 
attention to the fact that under German law you will not be liable 
for slander or libel, either in criminal or in civil proceedings, for 
anything you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. 
At the same time, I wish to make it quite ¢ ‘lear that neither the Gov- 
ernment of the United States nor the Congress of the United States 
assumes any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
slander proceedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 
Do you understand ? 

Dr. Stanmer. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Ficop, Will you stand and be sworn, please ? 

Do you swear by God Almighty that the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Dr. SranMer. I swear, so help me God. 

Mr. Froop. What is your name? 

Dr. StranMer. Otto Stahmer. 

Mr. Fioop. You are a member of the German bar? 

Dr. Stanmer. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Froop. For how long have you been engaged in the practice 
of law in Germany? 

Dr. SraumeEr. Since March 1907, with the Oberlandesgericht, Kiel. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you ever been identified with a German bar asso- 
ciation or confederation of lawyers? 

Dr. Sranmer. No, immediately after having finished my training 
I became an attorney at law. 

Mr. Froop. Were you ever an official of the German Bar Associa- 
tion or an association of German lawyers? 

Dr. Stanmer. After 1945 I was appointed by the British Occupa- 
tion Power to the Bar Association in Schleswig-Holstein. In Oc- 
tober 1945, I was elected to the chairmanship, and later on became the 
president of the Bar Association, and left it again in 1947, owing to 
pressure of work. 

Mr. Froop. Now, I direct your attention, doctor, to the Nuremberg 
trials and ask you whether or not you were ever identified with those 
proceedings? — 

Dr. Sramaer. I was defense counsel for the former Reichsmarshal 
Goering at the war crimes trials at Nuremberg. 

Mr. Fioop. Will vou tell us in what way you came to be identified 
with the defense of Goering? 

Dr. Sranmer. Yes, I can. 

lhe various bar associations called for attorneys who would be 
repared to act as defense counsel in Nuremberg, prior to the opening 
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of the trial. The Oberlandesgericht president of Kiel, in Schleswig 
Holstein, made a list of the men willing to act as defense couns: 
Five names were suggested, and I was one of them. This list 
forwarded to Nuremberg and, from all the lists collected from 
various districts, an ultimate list, or an accumulated list, was estab- 
lished. This list was submitted to the accused, and they were author- 
ized to select defense counsel from this list. Goering selected me f: 
the list, and he told me later that I had been recommended to him 
the Reichsgerichtent-fuehrer; that was the leader of the Reich leg 
men, Frank. 

Before that I had no contacts with Goering. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, doctor, we are concerned with that part of t! 
Goering indictment or the Nuremberg proceedings that have to do o1 
with the Katyn massacre. I am sure you are entirely capable of 
presenting that story to us without my interrupting with = 
I will try not to, unless there is some particular thing that we hap) 
to think of. 

Therefore, will you take us from the beginning to the end of t! 
part of the Nuremberg proceedings that had to do with Katyn ? 

Dr. Stanmer. As Dr. Kempner pointed out, quite correctly, the 
charge in Nuremberg contained a short sentence, running as follows: 
“In the Katyn forest 11,000 Polish officers were murdered in Septem- 
ber 1941.” 

Mr. Fioop. May TI interrupt. for the record, and read you the exact 
language, so you may begin? I quote from the statement of Dr. Stah- 
mer on page 274 of the International Military Tribunal Trial of th 
Major War C riminals. volume 17: “In September 1941, 11.000 Polis 
officers, prisoners of war, were killed in the Katyn woods near 
Smolensk.” 

Dr. Stanmer. Yes, that is correct. As it was, here, a question of 
prisoners of war, it could safely be assumed that the crime could only 
have been perpetrated by German troops. I discussed this matter 

with Goering and asked him whether the German Army could pos- 
sibly have had anything to do with this matter. Goering declared 
to me, being his defense counsel, that he could state with a clean con- 
science that the German Army was not responsible for this crime. 
I thereupon told him that in that case it was our duty to deal with 
this matter in detail for the sake of the honor of the German Webhr- 
macht. 

I suggested that I would take up this matter in connection with his 
Goering’s, own case, being defense counsel for Goering, and in view 
of the fact that Goering was the highest ranking officer in the German 
Army there. Goering agreed, and thus I engaged in this matter 

Mr. Fioop. Now, may I interrupt for the procedural problem 
again? 

As I understand it, the Katyn charge brought by the Russians was 
not brought against any specific defendant. 

Dr. Stanmer. No. That is correct. The accusation did not cor- 
tain any more than the sentence which was read out a few minutes 
ago, and I could only get a little further in this matter when, as Dr. 
Kempner correctly pointed out previously, the Russians submitted 
the document U. S. S. R. 54 on April 14, 1946. 

I established the following facts from this document: 
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A construction battalion of engineers with the number 537 was 
mentioned in this accusation. The document also mentioned that this 
battalion was under the command of a certain Colonel Arnes. The 
document also mentioned the names of three officers: First Lieutenant 
Rex, First Lieutenant Holdt, and Lt. Graf Berg. 

] got hold of these three names and established and proved that 
they could not possibly have perpetrated the crime. The news of this 
evidence was published over the radio. It was also heard by Lieuten- 
int Arnes, who actually was Colonel Ahrens. 

A few days after that Colonel Ahrens came to see me and offered to 
testify as a witness, and with his assistance I sueceeded in bringing 
some more light into the matter. In the meantime, a Ist lieutenant 
von Eichborn had also reported to me, and these two gentlemen also 
brought me into contact with General Oberhaeuser. 

The situation now developed as follows: 

Colonel Ahrens stated that he had arrived in the area of Katyn in 
November 1941 and had taken command of Signal Regiment 537. 
The former designation of Engineer’s Construction Battalion was 
incorrect; it was actually Signal Regiment No. 537. I learned from 
him, too, that immediately upon the occupation of Smolensk, in 
July of 1941, a small advance unit had been in that area near Katyn 
and at the beginning of August of the same year the regimental staff 
headquarters had been established in the Dnieper Castle. The com- 
mander of the regiment and in that regimental staff at that time was 
Colonel Bedenk, who, as I said before, was succeeded by Colonel 
Ahrens in November 1941. 

That, in brief, was the material which I had at my disposal for prov- 
ingmy case. My aim was to prove to the Nuremberg Tribunal that the 
German Wehrmacht was not responsible for this crime. The Rus- 
sians were not accused, and therefore I had neither the task nor the 
duty to clear up the matter. 

At first the court allowed me to call the five witnesses which I had 
named before. It was then suggested that in view of the fact that the 
case Was a comparatively simple one, the number of witnesses should 
be reduced to three. The selection of the witnesses was left to the de- 
fense counsel or to the prosecution. 

In this connection I should like to mention the following incident. 
One day the secretary general of the court telephoned me and asked 
whether I was prepared to discuss the Katyn matter with the Russian 
prosecution. I said that I was prepared to do so, but requested in 
view of the fact that although it did not concern all the defense 
counsel it still did concern a large number of them, I requested Pro- 
fessor Exner, who was a defense counsel for General Jodl, to accom- 
pany me. The two of us met Colonel Prochownik. Colonel Pro- 
chownik pointed out that a few days before the chairman, Lord 
Lawrence, had requested that the proceedings be made shorter if pos- 
sible. He was of the opinion that we au chaste the proceedings 


by not hearing the witness, or by submitting affidavits instead of hav- 
ing the witnesses testify, with the request that the court should take 
official knowledge of these affidavits. 

I refused this suggestion, and Professor Exner did likewise, for the 
result of such an action would have been that the documents would 
have been submitted without the public getting to know anything about 
their contents. 
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I gave my response for refusing by pointing out that the Russia; 
prosecution had accused the German Wehrmacht publicly of having 
murdered eleven thousand prisoners of war, and for the sake of the 
honor of the German Wehrmacht I thought it imperative that the 
public should be informed in the same way, that this accusation was 
without foundation. 

This suggestion of mine was rejected. Colonel Prochownik said that 
such a procedure would again take a much longer time. I had de- 
clared that, provided the other German defense counsel would agree, 
I would agree to have affidavits submitted, but only on condition that 
they should be read out during the proceedings. I forgot to mention 
that previously. That was for -the reason that it would take more ti me 
again, and tliat the Lord Justice’s wishes would not be fulfilled 
way, of shortening the proceedings. 

A further suggestion of mine, to limit the proceedings to a certai: 
time, was also rejected. This was the contents of our discussion, which 
was also mentioned by Dr. Kempner, although I do not believe that 
Dr. Kempner had knowledge of what was said during those discussions. 

The chairman then declared that, in view of the fact that no agree- 
ment had been reached, the suggestion that both sides should onl; 
call three witnesses each should be adhered to. 

My witnesses were Colonel Ahrens, General Oberhaeuser, and First 
Lieutenant von Eichborn. 

The Russians proposed the former Buergermeister of Smolensk, 
who was Buergermeister while Smolensk was occupied by the Germans. 
1 forget the name at present, but it is in the documents, in the protocol. 
Then, a Bulgarian professor, Dr. Markov. Professor Markov had 
been a member of the commission which had gone to Smolensk and 
Katyn, on the instigation of the Germans, and had given expert e\ 
dence on the probable time, gathered from the state of the decayed 
bodies, or the condition of the dead bodies, when the crime had bee: 
promulgated. 

The evidence and the results of this investigation were laid down 
in the German official white book. Professor Markov had, by then, 
been captured by the Russians, and that was how he got to Nuremberg 
as a witness. I cannot say exactly whether he was still a prisoner al 
that time. 

The third witness produced by the Russians was a professor 
anatomy who had been working there in Smolensk after the Germa: 
had evacuated. The Russians, after Smolensk and Katyn had bee: 
evacuated by the Germans, had hauled a commission of physicians, 
which had to work on the same lines as the previous commissions 
under the Germans had been working. This Russian commissiv! 
arrived at a different result, to the effect that the murder had 
committed in September 1941, that is, at the time when the area \ 
already under German occupation. 

As I established by cross-examining during the proceedings, t! 
Russian commission consisted exe lusively of Russian physicians, no 
neutrals or members of the Allied nations taking part in it. The result 
was as laid down by me in my arguments. From the testimon) 
of the witnesses Ahrens, Oberhaeuser, and von Ejichborn, I had m\ 
opinion proved clearly that the crime could not possibly have bee 
perpetrated by the German Wehrmacht. 
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It was already stated that the Russians, in their final argument, 
which took place after the arguments of the Germans had been given, 
did not refer to the Katyn case with a single word. 

That was generally how this case was handled in Nuremberg. 

Mr. Fioop. Did the tribunal, in its findings, refer to the Katyn 
matter ¢ 

Dr. StanMer. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know of any reason, as a matter of fact, that 
they did not ? 

Dr. SranMer. No; of course, I do not know them. 

We must, however, not forget that a large number of crimes were 
put to the debit of the Germans which were also not dealt with in the 
tinals, even if they were not dealt with in such detail. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you satisfied, as far as you were concerned, that 
the tribunal did not mention the Katyn matter one way or the other? 

Dr. SranMer. Yes; it is so. 

Mr. Fioop. As counsel for the defense and defending an indictment, 
you were satisfied that the whole matter was dropped, as far as that 
detail was concerned; is that right ? 

Dr. Sranmer. It had been dropped because the Russians had simply 
not referred to it any more. But it was not so, either, as it should 
have been in accordance with German law, that the accusation had 
also been dropped. 

Mr. Fioop. This conference that you spoke about, at which the 
submission of affidavits was discussed with the Russians, that con- 
ference, as I understand it, was called at the request of the Russians. 

Dr. Sraumer. Yes. General Mitchell had actually asked me whether 
I would be prepared to confer with the Russians so as to shorten the 
proceedings. I was of the opinion that the Russian prosecution had 
approached General Mitchell with a request to arrange such a 
conference. 

Mr. Froop. The Americans did not take part in that conference, 
did they ? 

Dr. Sranmer. No. The only ones were the Russian, myself, and 
Professor Exner. 

Mr. Froop. And during your entire handling of the Katyn matter 
with the Russians, the matter was handled only between you and the 
Russians and the court; is that correct? 

Dr. Straumer. Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Fioop. Your three witnesses for the German side were presented 
in open court and the testimony was fully developed ? 

Dr. Sranmer. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Were you satisfied with the presentation of your case 
and did you consider that you had an ample opportunity to present 
the German side? 

Dr. Sranmer. Yes. It was like that, that there was one gap for me. 
That was a gap of time between July and November 1941, before 
Colonel Ahrens took over the command of the regiment. But the 
reason for that was that I did not know the address of First Lieutenant 
Hodt and, as far as I recollect, was also unable to contact Colonel 
Bedenk. 

Mr. Froop. And the Russians had an opportunity to present the 
same number of witnesses, that is, three, that the German side did? 
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Dr. Sranmer. Yes. The court had distributed the witnesses on 
an equal basis. 

Mr, Fioop. And the Russians did present their three witnesses ? 

Dr. Sramuner. Yes, they did so. 

Mr. Fioop. And the Russians had an opportunity to cross-examine 
the German witnesses? 

Dr. Sraumer. They did have the opportunity, and they availed 
themselves of the opportunity. 

Mr. Fioop. And the Germans had the opportunity and availed 
themselves of the opportunity of cross-examining the Russian wit- 
nesses ? 

Dr. Staumer. Yes. I did cross-examine the Russian witnesses, 
There was a certain restriction imposed on that, because some German 
defending counsels wanted to cross-examine the witnesses and were 
only allowed to do so in case their witnesses had actually been con- 
nected with a specific case. 

Mr. Fioop. And the eminent counsel for Goering made an eloquent 
and persuasive argument to the tribunal ? 

Dr. Sraumer. Yes, I did so. 

Mr. Fioop. With reference to the Katyn matter. 

Dr. Sranmer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And the Russians, in closing to the tribunal, never 
mentioned the Katyn matter? 

Dr. Sranmer. That is correct; because they gave their final argu- 
ment after me. 

Mr. Froop. And the result was that you had, insofar as the Katyn 
indictment was concerned, a victory as against the Russian charge? 

Dr. Staumer. In my opinion, I had fulfilled my task of proving 
that the Germans were not the perpetrators of the crime. 

Mr. Frioop. You were not concerned with trying to find out who 
was? 

Dr. Sranmer. I believe that the court would have objected to that, 
in view of the fact that the Russians were not the accused. We had 
this experience on several occasions, when we ventured to point out 
that the other side had also occasionally sinned, that it was immedi- 
ately pointed out to us that the other side was not sitting on the bench 
of the accused. 

Mr. Fioop. And, of course, the doctor knows, as a distinguished trial 
lawyer, that when you are trying an indictment, in which A is in- 
dicted, you cannot convict B who was not indicted ? 

Dr. Sraumer. The Russians had not charged anyone else. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, when I arrived in Germany for this committee, 
I spoke to the German press at Bremen. I subsequently spoke to the 
German and international press at Bonn. Among other things, I 
stated that this committee felt that it had been charged by the Ameri- 
can House of Representatives to find out whether or not any of the 
Americans participating in the Nurenberg trials, or anybody else, for 
that matter, were engaged in any consipracy with the Russians or any- 
body else to drop or not to prosecute this Katyn indictment. 

Dr. Staumer. I think that impossible. 

Mr. Foon. Will you state, then, whether or not, in your opinion, 
any of the Americans, as far as you know, were so engaged ? 

Dr. Stanmer. No. I could not even imagine how that could have 
been done, in view of the fact that I was not at all restricted or ham- 
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pered in my defense. The only thing I was actually interested in was 
to prove that the German Army and the German officers who had been 
accused were not guilty. 

That I was successful in that respect is proved to me by the fact 
that the Russians never again leveled this accusation and left the 
oficers which they had mentioned in their allegation out of it alto- 
gether later on. Otherwise, the Russians were very prolific in accusing 
everybody and anybody. In my opinion, the Russians would never 
have dropped the case and would have pursued it with all energy if 
there had only been a shadow of tagging the thing onto the Germans. 

Mr. Fioop. As a matter of fact, in the early part of your statement, 
you told us that the Katyn case had been brought as a charge by the 
Russians. 

Dr. SraumegR. That is not quite correct. At first, in this document, 
the accusation was a general one. A more detailed description and 
explanation was added to it later on. 

Mr. Fioop. That’s exactly what I want to say and the additional 
documentation and additional detail consisted entirely of a docu- 
ment which was the official report of the Extraordinary State Com- 
mission which was officially authorized by the Russians to investigate 
the Katyn case; isn’t that it? 

Dr. Sranmer. Yes; that is correct. The Russians said, as already 
pointed out by Dr. Kempner, that they had another 120 witnesses, 
but they did not produce an eyewitness. 

Mr. Fioop. As a matter of fact, as a practical trial lawyer, what 
really happened was that the Russians were pretty good trial lawyers 
themselves in that case, they had pretty good lawyers there, didn’t 
they ¢ 

Dr. Sranmer. I should rather say that they were slightly unlucky 
in their choice of witnesses. 

Mr. Fioop. As a matter of fact, as good lawyers, the Russian prose- 
cution knew they had no case on the Katyn indictment, and that’s 
why they dropped the whole matter; isn’t it? 

Dr. Sranmer. I do not know that. 

Mr. Fioop. Any other questions ? 

Mr. Donpero. Congressman Flood has stated on the record what 
he understands to be the purpose of this committee. The resolution 
passed by the House of Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress is the best evidence of our authority here in Europe, and that 
resolution authorizes this committee to collect the evidence, make 
an investigation of the Katyn massacre, and report back to the Con- 
gress of the United States. Justice delayed is justice denied, and had 
the court at Nuremberg disposed of this case, we would not be here 
today. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Doctor, do I understand that the indictment on 
Katyn was part of a general indictment ? 

Dr. Stranmer. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Could the Russian prosecution, under the proce- 
dure under which you were operating, have asked that that part of 
the indictment regarding Katyn be dismissed ? 

Dr. Sranmer. No; I do not think so. 
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Mr. O’Konsxt. Could the defense have asked that that part of the 
indictment pertaining to Katyn be dropped from the general charge? 

Dr. Sraumer. No; not that either. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. After these three witnesses were called on each 
side and you gave your closing argument, did the Russians ask that 
the charge be dismissed ? 

Dr. Sraumer. No; they did not. 

Mr. O’Konskr. Now, when the decision was handed down by the 
Tribunal, that is, the court at Nuremberg, was the decision based on 
the entire indictment or did they leave some parts of the indictment 
out in their findings ? 

Dr. Staumer. The entire indictment. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. Is it reasonably safe to assume then that the 
Russians assumed that the world would assume that, since it was a 
part of the indictment, and since it was not stricken from the indict 
ment, and the decision was handed down on the whole indictment, 
was it possible for the Russians to assume that the world would think 
that that was one of the crimes of which the Germans were guilty ? 

Dr. Stanmer. I do not know what to reply to that question. 

Mr. O’Konsxi. It would seem to me, as an observer, not being 
schooled in law, that if the general indictment contained a clause 
indicating the crimes at Katyn, and if that part of the indictment was 
never dropped, and a decision was handed down on the entire indict- 
ment, that I, as a layman, would draw the conclusion that the Germans 
were guilty and that was one of the crimes for which they were 
convicted. 

Mr. Donvero. Well, Dr. Stahmer, no decision was ever reached by 
the court. 

Dr. Stanmer. No, it was never reached. 

Mr. O’Konsx1. That’s all. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there anything further you would care to say, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Staumer. No. 

Mr. Fioop. I can say that the committee appreciates very much the 
time and the patience you have taken in coming to us and helping 
us with your testimony. Thank you very much. 

You might like to know that for tomorrow morning the witnesses, 
I am advised, will be a Herr Genshow, president of the Genshow 
Ammunition Co., which was the company that manufactured the 
ammunition found in the graves at Katyn. 

The second witness is a Mr. Christer Jaederlunt, a distinguished 
Swedish newspaperman who was a member of the international com- 
mission of journalists that visited Katyn. 

The third witness is a Mr. Rudi Kramer, who is listed as a statl 
director of Frankfurt, Germany, and who was identified with one of 
the propaganda units at Smolensk. 

We will recess and adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Wherennon, at 6: 10 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m. Friday, 


April 25, 1952.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tue Sevecr ComMirrer ON THE Katyn Forest Massacre, 
Frankfurt on Main, Germany. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the main 
courtroom, Resident Officer’s Building, 45 Brockenheimer Anlage, 
Hon. Daniel J. Flood, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Flood, Dondero, and O’Konski. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel to the select 
committee. 

Present also: Eckhardt von Hahn, interpreter. 

(The proceedings and testimony were translated into the German 
language. ) 

Mr. Fioop. The committee will be in order. 

The first witness ¢ 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. Mr. Jaederlunt, please. 


TESTIMONY OF CHRISTER JAEDERLUNT (THROUGH GERMAN IN- 
TERPRETER ECKHART VON HAHN) 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have any objection to be photographed ? 

Mr. JaEpeRLuNT. No. 

Mr. Fioop. You understand English, of course ? 

Mr. JAEDERLUNT. I would prefer to speak German. 

Mr. Fioop. Give your name and the correct spelling of it, your 
occupation, and address to the stenographer. 

Mr. Jarpertunt. Christer Jaederlunt, Hamburg Ochsenwerder 2, 
Norderdeich 178 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Jaederlunt, we will read you an admonition about 
testifying first. 

Mr. Mrrcuer.. Before you testify, it is our wish to invite your 
ittention to the fact that, under dation law, you will not be liable 
for slander or libel, either in civil or criminal proceedings, for any- 
thing you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. 
At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Gov- 
ernment of the United States nor the Congress of the United States 
assumes any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or 
slander proceedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you understand the admonition ? 

Mr. Jagpertunt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you stand and be sworn, please ? 

Do you swear that the testimony you are about to give is the truth, 
he whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 
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Mr. JAEDERLUNT. I swear, so help me God. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your full name? 

Mrs. Jaepertunt. Christer Waldemar Oskar Jaederlunt. 

Mr. F.ioop. What is your occupation at the present time? 

Mr. JAeperLunT. Journalist and representative of the Swedish 
newspaper, the Stockholm Tidningen. 

Mr. F.Loop. Where were you born? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. Viby, Sweden. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you still a native of Sweden, a Swedish citizen ? 

Mr. JagperLuNT. Yes; I am. 

Mr. FLoop. When did you first come to Germany, representing your 
paper? 

Mr. JAEDERLUNT. 1928. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the name of the paper? 

Mr. Jagpertunt. The Stockholm Tidningen. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you represent that paper in April 1943? 

Mr. JAarpertunt. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fioov. The stenographer will mark for identification these 
documents as exhibits 82 and 83. 

(The documents referred to were marked for identification as 
Frankfurt exhibits 82 and 83, and follows:) 





as 
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Exnutsir 82 
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Mr. Fioop. I now show you documents marked for identification 
as exhibits 82 and 83 which are photostat reproductions of articles 
from the paper you say you represented in 1943. Are they? Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Jagpertunt. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. You wrote the stories that are reproduced in those 
papers ¢ 
~ Mr. Jaepertunt. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the date of the paper and the title of the story 
dealing with Katyn? 

Mr. JarpertuntT. The date of the newspaper is Sunday, April 18, 
1943, and the article was written on the previous day. “Berlin wel- 
comes the corps of the Polish Red Cross about the Katyn case.” 

Mr. Fioop. Were you in Berlin on that day? 

Mr. JaepertuNT. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Froop. That information came to you as a result of your in- 
vestigations as a Swedish newspaperman in Berlin on that day? 

Mr. Jagpertunt. Does the question apply to the heading of the 
article or to the contents? 

Mr. Fioop. The whole story. 

Mr. JaEpeRLUNT. The heading is from official information on which 
I received. The contents of the article are based on my personal ex- 
periences and investigations in Katyn. 

Mr. Froop. What was the attitude of the then German Government 
toward the request of the London Polish Government to the Inter- 
national Red Cross to intervene in the Katyn matter? . 

Mr. Jaepertunt. The then German Government welcomed this re- 
quest. 

Mr. Froop. Do you know whether or not the then German Govern- 
ment made a request of a similar nature to the International Red 
Cross ? 

Mr. Jagpertunt. Yes; the then German Government also sub- 
mitted a request to the International Red Cross. 

Mr. Froop. Do you know whether or not the International Red 
Cross replied to the requests of the London Polish Government and 
the then German Government ? 

Mr. JAepertunt. From articles in the German press and from Ger- 
man authorities I heard that the International Red Cross was unable 
to take part in the investigations because the Russians were not able 
to take part in them. 

Mr. Froop. Did you go to Smolensk ? 

Mr. Jagpertunt. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Froop. Now, suppose, in your own words, you just take us on 
your journey from the moment you left Berlin to Smolensk, describe 
to us what yon saw at the graves at Katyn, and, in general, give us 
the details of the story that appeared under the byline in the Swedish 
paper from Berlin on April 17, 1943. 

Mr. Jarpertunt. May I use some notes to refresh my memory? 

Mr. Froop. Are those your own notes? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. Yes; they are written by myself on my own type- 
writer. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no objection to the witness referring to notes 
made by himself for the purpose of refreshing his memory. 
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Mr, Jarvertunt. I belonged to the first group of journalists which 
went to Katyn after the discovery of the mass graves. This happened 
approximately in the second week of April 1943. I do not recollect 
the exact date, but it could be ascertained, if necessary. In the pre- 
ceding weeks I had been to the so-called Atlantic defense wall on the 
French coast. On the day when I returned to Berlin from France, | 
received a telephone call and was asked whether I was prepared to 
go to Russia the next morning. 

Mr. Fioop. Telephone call from whom? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. From the Ministry of Propaganda in Berlin. 

Mr. Fioop. The German Ministry? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. Yes, the German Ministry of Propaganda. 

The reason for the journey to Russia was not disclosed, and the head 
of this expedition was, as far as I recollect, a German officer from the 
German supreme command. Not before we arrived in Smolensk the 
next night did the officer who accompanied us give us the reason for 
this journey, to be the effect that mass graves had been found. Where- 
upon, we journalists looked at each other with long faces and al! 
agreed that if we had known that beforehand we would never have 
gone there. 

Mr. Fioop. When you speak of journalists, who do you mean? Do 
you recall some of them, their papers, their nationalities? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. I have been trying to recollect the names of the 
others and who they were, but I can only remember one of them, a 
journalist from Yugoslavia by the name of Milan Micasinovitch, and 
I remember him better than the others because he was able to speak 
Russian and, thus, he was rather helpful to all of us. 

Mr. Fioop. Were there other journalists from various countries? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. Yes, they had been selected from neutral coun 
tries. 

Mr. Fioop. About how many? 

Mr. Jaepertunt. Approximately 5 or 6. I do not recollect the 
exact number. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. 

Mr. Jarpertunt. The next day we were taken by car to Krasny-Bor 
and to the forest and were shown the mass graves. In a large pit, we 
saw dead bodies, clad in uniforms, lying in several layers. They were 
sticking together like leaves. Certain dead bodies were taken out 
of the pit in our presence and examined. They were in a good state of 
preservation, probably owing to the nature of the soil—so to speak, 
half-mummified. 

Professor Buhtz, director of the Criminological Institute and I: 
stitute for Judicial Medicine in Breslau was in charge of the exhun 
tions. He requested us to select the dead bodies we wished to see 
personally and those that we wanted to see ourselves. We did so, and 
I was able to establish that the dead bodies had not been touched 
before or perhaps brought there from some place else. 

The young Russians working in the pit had trouble in getting the 
dead bodies out because they stuck together so tightly. It happened 
at times that they only managed to extract a head alone. 

The documents and papers found in the pockets of the clothes of 
the dead bodies were also well preserved. Only part of them showed 
traces of decay. 
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Mr. Fioop. Do I understand that when these Russian workers were 
removing the bodies that in some cases the bodies came apart when 
they were trying to pull them out? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. No. I said that now and again a head came off 
of the bodies, because they were sticking so closely. Many bodies just 
formed big lumps. 

I read through a great number of letters, documents, pay books, 

liaries, and so forth, and I could also make out that many of these 
p papers carried stamps of a Russian prisoner-of-war camp, and that 
no entry in diaries or poc hothonte bore a later date than April 20, 
1940. I also established that the dead bodies I saw all came from the 
yrisoner-of-war c amp Kozielsk. 

The dead bodies were lying in the grave in tightly packed layers. 
Many of them had their hands tied behind their backs and their 
mouths were filled with sawdust and they all showed the typical shots 
in the neck, and it was quite easy to gather an idea of how these 
mass executions had taken place. 

Mr. FiLoop. We are interested in this business of sawdust in the 
mouths. Did you see any of the skulls or the open mouths of bodies 
with sawdust in them yourself? Did you actually see that? 

Mr. JAeperLunT. Yes; there was a great number of dead bodies 
which had been taken out where I saw this sawdust. Some of the dead 
bodies had already been taken out the previous day, but we also 
selected a large number of dead bodies in the pits and had them 
taken out. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, on those bodies that you yourself selected and had 
removed from the pit in your presence, did you see unmistakable evi- 
dence of sawdust in the mouths of any of those bodies? 

Mr. JAEDERLUNT. At least in once instance. 

Mr. Fioop. Did that body have the hands tied behind the back? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. I do not recollect whether this particular body 
had its hands tied behind its back, but, in several cases, I recollect 
bodies which had sawdust in their mouths and the hands tied behind 
their backs, as we presumed, for the reason that they had been resist- 
ing prior to being shot. 

Mr. Frioop. The purpose for our interest is that this committee 
heard testimony taken in Washington by an eyewitness to this shoot- 
ing who claims that he saw oflicers with their hands tied behind their 
backs, and NKVD soldiers or officers forcing open their mouths and 
forcing sawdust into the mouths and pushing them into the graves. 

Did > you notice any bodies with the hands tied behind their backs 
that may have been tied with wire? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. What kind of wire? 

Mr. Fioop. Any kind of wire. 

Mr. JarpertuntT. Yes; several dead bodies were pointed out to us 
whose hands were tied with wire. 

Mr. Fioop. On the other bodies with their hands tied behind their 
backs, what was used to tie the hands in some of the other cases 

Mr. Jarpertunt. Ordinary hemp rope. 

Mr. Froop. Will you demonstrate on the interpreter two things: 
First, how the hands were tied behind the back, and, secondly, the 
point of entry and the point of exit, as you remember, of any bullet 
wounds you saw in the skulls? 
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Mr. Jarperitunt. It is rather difficult for me because I am a layman 
and not a physician. 

Mr. Fioop. All I want you to do is point how, if you remember. 
where in the back of the head the Lullet went in and, if he remembe: 
where it came out. 

Just show on the back of the head of the interpreter where you 
remember the bullet entered. 

Mr. JArperLunt. Here [indicating]. 

Mr. Fioop. And where it came out—in the front some place ? 

Mr. Jarepertunt. I do not recollect. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you indicate how the hands were tied behind th 
back ¢ 

Mr. Jarpertunt. I do not quite recollect where they were lower 
down or higher up [indicating]. 

Mr. Fioop. Where did you see these documents that you described! 

Mr. JAgpertunt. Part of them was located in a wooden barracks 
that had been erected near the graves, where the documents of the 
previous day had been collected, and part of the documents came from 
the pockets of the clothes of the dead bodies which we had taken out 
of the pits. 

Mr. Fe, op. You had seen these documents of various kinds removed 
from the bodies you selected, and the documents were removed in you 
presence ? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fioop. And it was from those documents that you concluded 
the latest date was April 1940? 

Mr. Jazpertunt. Yes; that is corerct. 

Mr. Fioop. That wasn’t from a lot of documents the Germans hai 
ed to you from some place else ? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. No. We were the first, actually, to see thes 
documents, immediately after they had been taken out of the pockets 
of the bodies. 

Mr. Fioop. What story did you hear, and from whom did you v 
it, as to how the Germans first discovered the graves / 

Mr. Jarpertunt. I was told the story as follows: Two Poles had 
been walking past this forest of Katyn 

Mr. FLoop (interposing). Who told you the story? 

Mr. JArpertunt. I do not recollect, but I recollect that we ques 
tioned a few Russians later on and they confirmed it to us. We lia 
the opportunity of staying in Smolensk and Katyn for several «| 
because, at that time, no plane was available to take us. back at onc: 

Mr. Fioop. Were these Russians you talked to Russians from | 
area of Katyn and Smolensk ? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. Yes; that is so, and one of them related to us 
I shall say now : Two Poles were walking along there in that area and 
as the Poles usually did, asked the local people about other Poles. 

Mr. Fioop. What were Poles doing wandering around that are: 
then ? 

Mr. Jaepertunt. Probably some workers enlisted by the Germ» 

So, one of these Poles asked one of the Russian inhabitants of thi! 
region whether he knew anything about Poles having been in this 
region, and the Russian said: “Yes, in Krasny-Bor, some Poles ar 
buried.” And one of the Poles took a spade and went to the spot 
that had been indicated to him by this Russian. He began digg) 
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and discovered some dead bodies wearing Polish uniforms. He then 
closed up the hole again, secured two pieces of timber and made a 
rough cross over that and, as the Russian said, literally, he cursed and 
wept, and then he walked away. After this incident, I was told that 
it took quite some time before these rumors started spreading and 
getting to the ears of the Germans. Whereupon, the Germans decided 
to start digging in the area and to investigate this matter. 

Mr. Fioop. What were the uniforms on the bodies that you saw at 
Katyn, if you know ? 

Mr. JAEDERLUNT. Do you mean any distinct nationality ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. JAgpeRLUNT. Polish. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you know? 

Mr. JAEDERLUNT. I had been in Poland previously and knew Polish 
uniforms. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you see or hear of any female bodies being found 
in the graves at Katyn? 

Mr. JAEDERLUNT. Personally, I did not see any, but I was told there 
that one or two had been dug up. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you hear whether or not one of the female bodies 
found at Katyn was in the uniform of a Polish aviatrix, female? 

Mr. JAEpERLUNT. No, never. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you see or hear that the bodies of any chaplains or 
clergymen of various denominations were found in the graves at 
Katyn? 

Mr. JAEDERLUNT. I do not recollect that, but I wish to point out that 
I was in Katyn at a very early date when not many bodies had yet 
been brought up from the pits. 

Mr. Fioop. About how many had been brought up? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. I do not recollect the number. A fair number. 

Mr. Froop. What was the day, if you recall, that you got to Katyn? 

Mr. Jagpertunt. As far as I recollect, but I am not sure that I am 
right, it might have been around about the 10th of April. It is easy 
to get the exact date from the authorities, because it was the first 
commission of journalists that went there. 

Mr. Froop. Now, the newspaper story that you printed in the Swed- 
ish paper was dated, I believe, the 17th of April. 

Mr. JAEDERLUNT. The report bears the date of the 17th of April, but 
prior to that we had spent several days in Berlin and several days in 
Smolensk. 

Mr. Fioop. As a matter of fact, the newspaper article dated on the 
7th of April 1943 describes your experiences at Smolensk and Katyn. 

Mr. JagpertuntT. Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Fioop. And, in view of the fact that the official German an- 
nouncement of the discovery of the graves at Katyn did not occur 
until the 15th of April, then you actually were there even before the 
official announcement was made ¢ 

Mr. Jarpertunt. Yes, that is so. That is quite correct, and I have 
the impression that the then German Government wanted one of us 
neutrals to see and confirm the matter before making it known to the 
public at large, but, as I was told by my newspaper a few days ago, 
the editors of my paper kept back my articles for some time in order 
to wait until the Germans would publish something about the matter 
themselves, 
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Mr. Fioop. Did the Germans in any way interfere with your exan 
inations or observations at Smolensk or Katyn? 

Mr. JarperLtunt. No, on the contrary, and I am in a position to give 
you some more details about that. 

Mr. Fioop. Please. 

Mr. JAgperLtunt. I walked about the whole Katyn Forest by myself 
and without any escort, and owing to the fact that we were unable to 
get a plane from Berlin to go back for several days, we spent several 
days at Smolensk and went out for walks over the area, either alone 
or two or three of us, without any German escort, and the captain of 
the propaganda company in that area actually lent me a horse and | 
rode about in the whole area without ever being hampered or hindered 
by anyone. I came across a good many soldiers standing at guard 
duty at crossroads and other points, but whenever I addressed them 
and asked them to direct me, they merely answered in Russian: “I do 
not understand.” They were Russians doing service in the German 
Army. The local population: was distinctly fr riendly and we went into 
their houses on various occasions and they were always very friendly 
and invited us to share their meals and to share the little they had at 
that time, and among ourselves we talked and said : “Well, in view of 
the fact that we have this opportunity of moving around for ourselves, 
let’s do it and find out as much as possible for ourselves.” That was 
before we saw the graves and we were skeptical because we thought 
it was merely a propaganda story and we wanted to find out as much 
as possible for ourselves. The population was fairly open hearted in 
talking to us and one day I asked a Russian worker what he thought 
their future would be, and the worker said: “Well, what we think, I 
and my fellow countrymen here, is that there is practically no differ- 
ence be ‘tween the Bolsheviks and the Nazis and we don’t like either of 
them.” He also said that it was their hope that the Bolsheviks and 
the Nazis would finish each other in this war, and he concluded by say- 
ing that in the end, after the Bolsheviks and Nazis had been finished, 
they hoped that the British would come with lots of money and that the 
social democratic party would then be supreme in Russia. 

I related this in order to show that the Russian population was 
not in any way against foreigners and talking to them, and they were 
not exactly afraid of talking to us. That was not my impression, if 
you approached them in the right manner. 

Mr. Fioop. In your conversations with any of the Russian natives 
of the area did you inquire of them or did they volunteer any informa- 
tion about any shootings in the Katyn area, cries and disturbances 
and, if they did, when did those things take place? 

Mr. Jazpertunt. Such statements came about the first time when 
the Germans called for witnesses on the day we went to the graves. 
These witnesses were called in from their houses and one of them, 
who lived very close to the forest, stated that he had seen transports 
of prisoners of war being brought in about April 1940, and possibly, 
as far as I recollect, he “might also have mentioned May 1940. He 
also stated that the local population at that time had been strictly 
forbidden to approach the forest, but he lived so near the forest th: at 
he couldn’t help passing very near the forest occasionally, and he had 
actually heard shootings and screams and shouts and he never noticed 
any prisoners of war coming out of the forest again, and several of 
these local peasants told the same story and they were very eager in 
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telling it and did not give any impression of having been coerced or 
worked on in any way. 

Mr. Fioop. Did they — anything about any GPU or any 

NKVD Russians in the area at the time these things took place? 

Mr. JArEpeRLUNT. Yes, they said the NKVD actually forbade the 
local population to go near the forest. They also stated that there 
was a house in this forest which was a recreational home of NKVD. 
They further stated that if they went to look for dead bodies in that 
forest, they would not only find these bodies of that specific time in 
1940, but they would also find a number of bodies executed before the 
war and m former times. 

I might add another incident: The Germans told me when I was 
there that only a few days after the exhumations had begun, a Russian 
plane appeared over the forest and kept on circling over it for a long 
time, evidently eager to see what the Germans were doing in that 
forest—an observation plane. 

Mr. Froop. As a distinguished Swedish neutral newspaperman at 
that time, in view of the magnitude of this observation, this matter 
at the Katyn Forest, and in view of your personal observations there, 
would it have been possible for the Germans to have staged this whole 
thing as a propaganda show? 

Mr. JagperLuNT. We actually went there with this suspicion. We 
didn’t all trust Goebbels and thought it would be senile he would 


be capable of doing such a thing. So our idea when we went from 
Smolensk to Katyn the first time was: “Let’s try and get as much 
news as possible about conditions here in Russia and should we find 
or see any dead bodies, we shall report that matter just on a back 
page, not as an important item, because our Swedish press at home 


is sure to say : ‘Leave atrocity stories to Goebbels’.” But when I stood 
in front of the mass graves and when I realized what an atrocious 
crime had been perpetrated there, all my suspicions vanished and my 
own newspaper, at first, was not prepared to publish this report, but 
I insisted upon the report’s being published because I said: “The 
world at large must know about this matter.” 

Mr. Fioop. Did you then and now have an opinion as to who com- 
mitted the murders at Katyn? We would like to have you express 
it, if you wish to. You don’t have to, but if you wish to and have an 
opinion, will you tell us? 

Mr. Jarepertunt. Then and now I was and I am absolutely con- 
vineed that the Russians committed it. I do not wish to say the Rus- 
sians. I would rather amend it to the NKVD. 

Mr. Donpero. Did all of the bodies that you saw at Katyn have 
their hands tied behind them ¢ 

Mr. Jarpertunt. No; only single ones. 

Mr. Donvero. Did you see any more than one? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. Yes; I saw several. 

Mr. Donvero. Were they tied with rope or wire? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. Those, as far as I could see, were tied with rope. 

Mr. Donpero. What was the color of it? 

Mr. Jagpertunt. I don’t recollect. 

Mr. Donvero. Was it flat or round? 

Mr. Jarpertunt. I must state that I went there as a journalist and 
not as a scientist. 


Mr. Donpvero. That is all. 
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Mr. Froop. Mr. O’Konski ¢ 

Mr. O’Konsxt. No questions. 

Mr. Frioop. The committee realizes that as a newspaperman and 
a Swede there was no particular occasion for you to come here. You 
appeared voluntarily, and we appreciate the valuable evidence you 
have given us. 

Thank you. 

We will take a recess of 5 minutes. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Fioop. The hearing will be in order. 
We will call Mr. Kramer. 


TESTIMONY OF RUDI KRAMER, 45 AM LINDENBAUM, FRANKFURT 
MAIN, GERMANY (THROUGH THE INTERPRETER, MR. VON 
HAHN) 


Mr. Frioop. Do you object to being photographed, Mr. Kramer! 

Mr. Kramer. I would rather not have it. 

Mr. Fioop. Then there will be no photographs of the witness. 

Will you give your name and your present address to the stenog- 
rapher, please ? 

Mr. Kramer. Rudi Kramer, Frankfurt/Main, 45 am Lindenbaum. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Kramer, we will have read to you an admonitio1 
as a witness, that will be translated in German. 

Mr. Mrrcene tt. Before you testify it is our wish to invite you 
attention to the fact that under German law you will not be liable for 
slander or libel, either in criminal or in civil proceedings, for any 
thing you may say in your testimony so long as you tell the truth. At 
the same time, we wish to make it quite clear that neither the Govern- 
ment of the United States nor the Congress of the United States 
assumes any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or 
slander proceedings which may arise as the result of your testimony 

Mr. Fioop. Does the witness understand the admonition 

Mr. Kramer. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Firoop. Will you rise, then, and be sworn, please? 

Do you swear that the testimony you are about to give will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so “help you God? 

Mr. Kramer. I swear, so help me God. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your name? 

Mr. Kramer. Kramer. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your present occupation ? 

Mr. Kramer. I am a director of the municipality, retired on pen- 
s1on. 

Mr. Froop. What municipality ? 

Mr. Kramer. I was in charge of the sports department in the town 
of Breslau. 

Mr. Fioop. Where are you now residing? 

Mr. Kramer. Here in Frankfurt. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you ever identified with the German armed forces? 

Mr. Kramer. Yes; I was. 
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Mr. Fioop. Did you ever have occasion to serve on the Russian or 
Smolensk front ¢ 

Mr. Kramer. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fioop. Were the matters of the Katyn massacre ever brought 
to your attention while you were in that area ¢ 

Mr. Kramer. I was present from the beginning to the end. 

Mr. Fioop. What was your rank, and what was the nature of your 
unit serving in the Smolensk area at the time of the discovery of the 
graves by the Germans / 

Mr. Kramer. I was Sonderfuehrer “Z”—that is the rank of lieu- 
tenant—with the propaganda detail W in Smolensk. 

Mr. Fioop. Who was the commanding oflicer of the propaganda 
unit at Smolensk when you served there ? 

Mr. Kramer. My direct superior was Lieutenant Anschuetz, and 
the C. QO. was Gans. 

Mr. F.Loop. During your service in the Smolensk area did you ever 
have occasion to visit the Katyn Woods or the Dnieper Castle in that 
area generally before the graves were discovered ¢ 

Mr. Kramer. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know where the Dnieper Castle was located ? 

Mr. Kramer. Yes; I do. 

Mr. F.oop. Did you walk, at any time, in the woods within, say, a 
thousand meters all around the castle ¢ 

Mr. Kramer. I did not get to the forest of Katyn before I had not 
heard from the local population of the existence of such graves. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you detail for us, as best you re zmember, the con- 
versation you had with any Russian person of the area with reference 
to these graves in Katyn? 

Mr. Kramer. Yes, I can. 

Mr. Fioop. In your own words. Please proceed. 

Mr. Kramer. I was detailed to the propaganda detail W at the 
beginning of March 1943. Originally I had been detailed to this unit 
as a sports officer, with the task of inte resting myself in sports activi- 
ties of the military units, and also in connection with sports of the local 
population. 

I was instructed by the propaganda unit to work among the Rus- 
sian population, which was not anti-German at that time, to try and 
gain some influence on the Russian porns and to foster pro- 
German feelings among them. We published a newspaper in the Rus- 
sian language and also had theatrical groups come out to the area to 
present shows for the Russian population, and thus we established close 
contacts with the Russian population. 

Behind the locality called Krasny Bor there was another place 
called Gniezdowo. I had to go to that place frequently on duty and 
had many conversations with the local people. On one of those oc- 
casions an old peasant, who was living right on the railroad line near 
the forest, told me that there were mass graves in the forest. He also 
said that there were several small crosses erected in the forest, and 
that the local population had the habit of going there on holidays and 
putting some flowers down near them. 

Mr. Froop. Did he indicate when these graves had been made? 

Mr. Kramer. Yes, later. Later on I asked him, once, whether he 
could recollect when these graves had come into existence, and he said, 

3 years ago.” 
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Mr. Fioop. What was the date of the conversation when he said 
that ¢ 

Mr. Kramer. This conversation must have taken place about the 
middle or towards the end of March 1943, after we had transmitted 
the report of this peasant to the army group and had been instructed 
to investigate the matter. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you talk or understand Russian ! 

Mr. Kramer. No, I always went out with an interpreter. 

The peasant related that, 3 years before, large transports had ar- 
rived at Gniezdowo station and that the men had been taken out of the 
boxcars at the station. In his opinion these men in the trains were 
not Russians, but Polish soldiers. Some of them were put into trucks 
and taken to the forest; other had to march from the station to the 
forest. 

Later on, some time later, I asked several of those peasants whether 
they recollected the approximate number of men who had been taken 
tothe forest. They did not give any figure, but they said, “Very many, 
very many, and they kept on arriving for days and days,” and not one 
of those that they had seen taken to the forest had ever returned from 


it. 


After having reported the matter to higher quarters, and after we 
had been instructed to investigate, we went into the forest and found 
sort of a clearing in it, planted with small trees, and we actually dis 
covered two primitive crosses and also some dried flowers lying about. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by “primitive crosses”? 

Mr. Kramer. They were not carved in any way. Probably the 
people who had erected them had just cut off some wood and put it 


together. 

Mr. Fxioop. Do you use the word “primitive” to mean 
do you use it to mean “rude and clumsy”? 

Mr. Kramer. I meant the second version, that they were made in a 
crude manner and that they also had been standing there for some 
time or other. 

Mr. Fioop. What were the crosses made out of ? 

Mr. Kramer. I believe it was birchwood, but I am not quite certain 
about that. 

Mr. Fioop. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Kramer. Some small distance from the graves, approximately 
200 or 300 meters, there was a house, a building, which was subse 
quently used by the Germans, which was called the Dnieper Castle. 

I reported all that I had discovered to my unit, which, in its turn, 
transmitted the report tothe army group. The army group then issued 
orders to start digging. 

Mr. Fioop. These trees that you referred to as small trees, were the) 
on or around the grave where the crosses were ? 

Mr. Kramer. There were no actual graves. The whole soil of the 
clearing was flat and uniform, no mounds of earth or anything and on 
this even clearing small trees were growing all over 

Mr. Froop. Will you indicate with your hand, witness, from the 
floor, as you best recollect today, about the height of those trees, the 
small trees? 

Mr. Kramer. About so high [indicating]. 

Mr. Fioop. The witness indicates in the area of 21% to 3 feet. 


“ancient”, o1 
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Mr. Kramer. On the very first day when digging started I was not 
out there, but I came there on the second or third day, and they were 
busy digging in an area of approximately the size of this room. They 
were digging down in many spots, and whenever they dug down they 
came upon dead bodies. The area might have been considerably 
larger than this room. It is not quite easy to estimate the size. 

The digging was done, then, in a systematic way. First of all, they 
dug down very deep so as to ascertain how far down the dead bodies 
reached into the ground, and then they opened up towards the sides. 

The dead bodies were lying in the grave, sticking together in one 
solid mass. They were sort of mummified and dried out, probably for 
the lack of air which had not been able to get to the bodies, and that 
had caused a sort of mummification of the dead bodies. They were 
fully clad in uniforms, even with leather belts and everything that 
belonged to a uniform, and they all wore boots. Some of them had 
their hands tied behind their backs, but that was not uniform. We 
found some without their hands tied, and then there was one, again, 
with his hands tied, so it was diverse. 

I wish to state that these statements I made during the last few 
minutes came from my observations and investigations over some 
longish time. I have just been giving a survey of my observations 
covering some longish period. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Kramer. In the meantime, Professor Buhtz, from Breslau, 
whom I had already known in Breslau because I had business with 
him there, had been put in charge of the exhumations, and because 
of the fact that I had known him before, I had quite a few good oppor- 
tunities of seeing things and learning things which, in the ordinary 
course of my duties, I would perhaps never have learned. 

All ranks were found in the graves among the dead bodies, ranging 
from generals down to assistant medical officers and cadets. Physi- 
cians were also found. 

The dead bodies were all lying in layers, very close together, and 
it was established by and by that 12 layers of dead bodies were 
stacked on each other. We also established that all the men had 
been killed by shots in the neck, and we assumed that the execution 
took place in such a way that one row of men had to lie down at the 
bottom of the pit with their faces down and had then been shot. Then 
the next row of men had to lie down on top of the men who had just 
been shot, and were killed subsequently, and so on, one layer after 
the other. This assumption is based on the fact that we found several 
bodies with more than one bullet hole. 

Several actions were coordinated there. First of all, we of the 
propaganda unit had been given the task to try and get international 
commissions to the graves so that they should investigate the thing. 
There were commissions—one international commission of medical 
experts; another commission consisted of foreign journalists; then 
there was also a commission of writers, authors, and artists, and also 
a commission of Western Allied Officer who were prisoners of war in 
Germany. [also recollect a large group of Polish clergymen who had 
been brought there, and then, subsequently, the relatives and next of 
kin of the murdered men started arriving from Poland. They kept 
on coming all the time, as soon as the identification of the dead bodies 
had begun. 
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Simultaneously, we carried on our investigations among the loca 
population, so as to find out when these transports of prisoners hac 
arrived in the area, and it was established from many statements 
that this happened in April 1940. This was further confirmed by th« 
fact that all entries in diaries, pocket-books, etc., which we later found 
on the dead bodies, ended between April 16th and April 19th, 1940 


The third proof was established by getting forestry experts to come to 


this forest and examine the small trees, and they all established that th: 
trees had been in that spot for about 3 years. 

The commissions that came to the graves were taken there b) 
German officers. Once on the spot, they had full liberty to investigat: 
on their own, to go about, to talk to the auxiliary volunteers who did 
the digging up, and also to talk to the local population. They were 
not hindered in any way; they could just do as they liked. Professo1 
Buhtz also helped them in every way, and insofar as when thes: 
commissions were especially interested in special dead bodies, and 
pointed them out, they were immediately taken out of the pits and 
the members of the commission were allowed to designate specia! 
bodies which they wanted to have taken out, and that was always 
done at their request. . 

As the weather became warmer, gradually conditions became ver 
unpleasant. There was a terrible smell, and millions of flies started 
collecting, so that it was imperative to rebury the bodies that had 
been taken out of the pits as quickly as possible. 

Up to the day when the exhumations ceased because it was becoming 
too hot, I estimate that about 3,000 bodies had been taken out of th 
pits, of which 800 had, by then, been identified. From the situatio: 
and the measurements of the graves, we made an estimate that there 
would probably be between 8,000 and 10,000 bodies in the ground. 

The population, in the course of all these investigations, becam: 
more talkative, and also pointed out to us that there were more graves 
in the vicinity. Upon investigating those graves it was found that 
they merely contained civilians who had probably come to death dur 
ing the fighting. At any rate, no more soldiers or any uniformed 
persons were found in the surroundings. 

On account of the great heat in the summer, the exhumations ceased 
approximately in July—it might have been a little earlier—and were 
to be restarted some time in September. However, my unit was trans- 
ferred to Italy from Smolensk early in September, so I am unable to 
state whether the exhumations ever began again or not. 

Mr. Fioop. You say you don’t know whether the exhumations began 
again or not in September? 

Mr. Kramer. No; I do not know that. 

Mr. Froop. Well, the military situation on the eastern front 
changed about that time, so that it was necessary for the Germans to 
withdraw. Do you remember hearing about that? 

Mr. Kramer. Yes; that is correct. We heard in Italy, from some 
of our fellow soldiers who had remained in the Smolensk area, that 
when the Russians came back into that area they were very eager to 
get to the Katyn Forest as quickly as possible. 

Mr. FLoop. That being the case, and since the graves were closed 
in the summer before the exhumations were completed, it is entirely 
possible that if the graves were opened in September, or subsequent] 
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reopened, that additional missing Polish bodies might have been 
found ¢ 

Mr. Kramer. Yes, that is correct. In my estimation we only suc- 
ceeded in clearing about one-third of the area. Two-thirds was never 
touched by us because we didn’t have time. 

Mr. Fioop. You have heard of the other two prison camps, besides 
Kozielsk, of Starobielsk and Ostoskov ? 

Mr. Kramer. No, I have not. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, according to your theory as to how the execu- 
tions took place, with the prisoners forced to lie down flat on their 
faces over the previously executed prisoners, you say that that in- 
dicated that bullet wounds, several bullet wounds, were found in other 
bodies. Well, how would that theory produce that conclusion ? 

Mr. Kramer. It was merely on the top layers that we made the 
discovery that some of the dead bodies had more than one wound, 
because further down it was impossible, you could not expect any hu- 
man being to actually climb down into the pits, because the stench 
was so terrible, the whole thing, that nobody could actually go down 
there, they could only be pulled out with hooks, or something like 
that. Therefore, we only noticed these several wounds in some bodies 
on the top layers. 

We noticed in several cases—not in each one, but in quite a few 
cases—on the top layers of the dead bodies, that the bullet which had 
penetrated the skull of the top body had gone on in the same direc- 
tion and hit the bodies underneath, not in the same place where the 
bullet had hit the first body, but the way of the bullet, or the course 
of the bullet, was lying in exactly the same direction, so that it was 
unmistakable that the bottom body had been hit by the same bullet. 
That was why we established this theory. 

Mr. Fioop. That is interesting, because there is medical testi- 
mony that certain bodies, some bodies, were found with more than 
one bullet wound, and that is an interesting observation to explain 
that. 

Mr. Dondero? 

Mr. Donpero. Were you at the Katyn graves, Mr. Kramer, during 
April of that year? 

Mr. Kramer. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Donpero. What kind of weather do they have in that area / 

Mr. Kramer. Partly there was still snow and ice in the area. 

Mr. Donpero. Were all of the bodies buried with their faces down ? 

Mr. Kramer. I did not see any body that was not buried with its 
face down. 

Mr. Donpero. Did you see any bodies with overcoats on ¢ 

Mr. Kramer. Yes, I recollect one general; altogether two generals 
were found, and one general was still wearing a fur coat. 

Mr. Donvero. That is all. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. O’Konski? 

Mr. O’Konskt. No questions. 

Mr. Froop. We appreciate very much that you have come here and 
volunteered this testimony to the committee. It is important, and we 
thank you. 

Mr. Skarginsky. 
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TESTIMONY OF MATVEY SKARGINSKY (THROUGH THE INTERPRE. 


TER, MR. VON HAHN) 


Mr. Fioop. Witness, do you object to being photographed ¢ 

Mr. Sxararnsky. No, I do not object. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you please spell your full name? 

Mr. Sxarernsky. M-a-t-v-e-y S-k-a-r-g-i-n-s-k-y. 

Mr. Fioop. We will now have an admonition read to the witness. 
Mr. Mrrcuei. Before you testify it is our wish to invite your at- 


tention to the fact that under German law you will not be liable for 


slander or libel, either in criminal or in civil proceedings, for any- 
thing you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. 
At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Gov- 
ernment of the United States nor the Congress of the United Sates 
assumes any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or 
slander proceedings which may arise as the result of your testimony. 
Mr. Fioop. Do you understand the admonition? 
Mr. Sxaroinsky. Yes, I do. 
Mr. Fioop. Please rise and be sworn. 
Do you swear that the testimony you are about to give will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
Mr. Sxararnsky. I do, so help me God. 
Mr. Fioop. What is your name? 
Mr. Sxaraunsky. Skarginsky, Matvey. 
Mr. Fioop. What is your first name? 
Mr. Sxaroainsky. Matvey 
Mr. Fioop. Where were you born? 
Mr. Sxarotnsxy. In Elizavetgrad. 
Mr. Froop. You are a Russian? 
Mr. Sxarernsky. Yes, I am. 
Mr. Fioov. Were you ever a member of the Russian armed forces! 
Mr. Sxareinsky. At the end of the Czarist Army, and later on a 
member of the White Russian Army. 
Mr. F.ioop. Were you ever taken prisoner by the Germans? 
Mr. Sxaretnsxy. No, I was not. 
Mr. Fioop. In what way did you become identified with the German 
armed forces? 
Mr. Sxarornsky. I received a mobilization order in Berlin in Octo 
ber 1941, a mobilization order extending to non-German citizens. 
Mr. Fioop. Did you ever serve in the Smolensk area ? 
Mr. Skaroainsky. Yes; on several occasions during the last war. 
Mr. Fioop. In what capacity did you serve with the Germans on 
the Smolensk front? 
Mr. Sxarernsky. At first, when Smolensk was occupied in 1941, 
with the motorized heavy artillery detachment No. 808. 
Mr. Fioop. Well, when did you first get to the city of Smolensk ? 

Mr. Sxarernsky. I do not quite recollect, but it was at the end 
of July—it was at the end of July or at the beginning of August 1941. 
Mr. Fioop. Witness, will you raise your voice a little bit, please ? 

Mr. Skarornsky. Yes. 
Mr. Fioop. Just talk louder. 
Mr. Sxarornsxy. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. You said you were born in Russia and you were mobil- 
ized by the Germans in Berlin. How and under what circumstances 
did you get to Berlin ? 

Mr. Sxararnsxy. I lived in Yugoslavia up to May 1941, and after 
the occupation of Yugoslavia by the Germans the Labor Office sent 
me to Germany for work, and that is how I got to Berlin. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. In other words, you served in the German armed 
forees not by choice but you were conscripted for that service, were 
you not? 

Mr. Skaroinsky. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Konskt. And you were serving against your will? 

Mr. Sxarornsky. I was conscripted. I did not volunteer. I was 
onseripted and mobilized. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. Now, will you tell us briefly what you know about 
the Katyn massacre ¢ 

Mr. Skaroetnsky. Yes. 

I was a member of this artillery unit which I mentioned up to 
October 1942. In October 1942 I was transferred to the staff head- 
quarters of the Ninth Army. The staff ne of this army 
were locateg in Sitschewka, in the Smolensk area 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Then. as I understand it, you were employed by 
the German staff as an interpreter because of your knowledge of the 
Russian language; is that correct ? 

Mr. SKaArotnsky. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Then in your job as interpreter, what assignment 
were you given by the German Staff regarding the Katyn massacre? 

Mr. Sxarcrnsky. When the staff headquarters were transferred 
to Smolensk in February 1943, then rumors started spreading that 
somewhere in the Smolensk area there were mass graves and that 
these mass graves were located near the former NKVD recreation 
home in the vicinity of Katyn. I thereupon was given orders to 
nterrogate the local population living in the vicinity of Katyn. 

I thereupon interrogated some 30 local peasants from three villages 
ving in that specific area. The name of the one village is Gnie 2owo } 
the other two [ do not recollect. 

And I also interrogated three railroad officials who were already 
railroad officials under the Russians and remained railroad officials in 
German services after the occupation had taken place. There were 
everal railroad officials who were employed right at the Gniezdowo 
Station. 

The most interesting statement was given by one of those railroad 
employees, one of the officials. All the statements tallied in that 

respect, that early in the summer of 1940, freight trains started arriv- 

r at the railroad station, containing Polish prisoners. The trains 
sed to arrive shortly before midnight on every occasion, The box- 
irs were locked from the outside. In the small cabins where the 
rakemen sit, as is usual in Europe, there were NK VD guards guard- 
ng the train.’ The trains arrived at the station without any official 
papers, so that it could not be ascertained from where they were 
ming. 

Mr. O’Konsxtr. Did the railroad station attendants tell you it was 
arly spring of 1940 that these cars arrived ¢ 
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Mr. Sxaroarnsky. As far as I recollect, they told me that it was at 
the end of the spring or at the beginning of summer 1940. 

Mr. O’Konskr. Did they mention any specific months? 

Mr. Sxarernsky. I only recollect the year of 1940 and, as I said 
before, the end of the spring or beginning of summer. 

The prisoners who were in the boxcars were taken out of those 
railroad cars and marched off to the forest of Katyn in marching 
order; it was four and four. Strict orders had been issued at that time 
that nobody was to approach the railroad line and the road leading 
from the station to the forest. All the railroad officials were also 
forbidden, those who were not right on duty at the station. Nobody 
was to approach the line or the road. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. There is one thing I would like to check with you. 

You testified a little earlier that you were conscripted in Berlin in 
October of 1941; then later you said you reached the Smolensk area 
in August 1941. Will you clear up those two dates? Evidently, you 
must have been confused. 

Mr. Sxaratnsky. Yes, I made a mistake. I meant to say I had 
been mobilized in October 1941 and the first time I got to Smolensk 
was in November 1941, not in August; not in August but in November 
1941. 

Mr. O’Konskr. You said that you interviewed about 30 natives and 
3 depot agents. Did they all agree as to the time of the arrival of the 
Polish soldiers, and did they also agree that they were disposed of by 
the Russians at that time? 

Mr. Sxarotnsky. The statements by all those various people dif- 
fered only to a very slight extent. It was only a matter of a month 
or two. Some of the people stated that the prisoners had arrived in 
May; others said they had arrived in June. But all the statements 
taken together very much tallied with each other. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. There was no native that you interviewed, or official 
that you interviewed, that said anything otherwise, to the contrary! 

Mr. Sxarornsky. It was like this: Very detailed statements came 
from those railroad officials, because they were actually on the spot 
and saw the Polish prisoners being taken out of the boxcars or being 
marched away, because they were on duty at the trains, at the station. 

The peasants, however, were not allowed to come near the station 
or the forest and could only see things going on from afar. So they 
only said, “We saw some trains arriving and some people being taken 
out of the trains and some people being marched away.” But they 
could not say whether they had been Polish prisoners or whatever 
they were because they were too far away and the area was cordoned 
off, so they could not get near the spot. 

But nobody ever made a statement different to this one. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. Did you, in your process of interviewing, ever ce' 
acquainted with a deputy mayor in Smolensk, by the name of Boris 
Basilevsky ¢ 

Mr. Sxararnsky. Yes; I did. He was second acting buergermeisier 
of Smolensk. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Did you have any conversations with him? 

Mr. Sxaratnsky. I only talked to him very little because I hardly 


knew him, but I know that shortly before the Germans had to evacuste § 


Smolensk, he crossed over to the Soviets. 
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Mr. O’Konskt. You came here of your own accord to testify, did 
you not? 

Mr. Sxaroarnsky. Yes; quite of my own accord. 

I want to mention that I knew well the first buergermeister of 
Smolensk, by the name of Boris Menschagin. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Did he express any opinion as to who committed the 
crime at Katyn? 

Mr. Sxararnsky. I knew Menschagin very well; he was actually a 
friend of mine. His opinion all the time was that the Polish officers 
had been murdered by the Soviets. 

Mr. O’Konsur. Do you know what has become of Menschagin 
since ¢ 

Mr. Sxaroinsky. Menschagin I saw in Berlin in 1944 and 1945, 
and at the end of May 1945, Menschagin was in Karlsbad—it was just 
across the Czech-Slovakian border—which was occupied by the Ameri- 
cans at that time. But then, all of a sudden, one night the Soviets 
occupied Karlsbad, and a few hours afterwards, Menschagin was 
taken away by the Soviets and was never seen again. His wife is at 
present in the United States, in New York, with the children. 

Mr. Fioop. We appreciate your coming here and we thank you for 
your testimony, Mr. Skarginsky. 

Mr. Sxarernsky. Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF KARL GENSCHOW, HACHENBURG, GERMANY 
(THROUGH INTERPRETER VON HAHN) 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Genschow. 

Do you object to being photographed 

Mr. Genscnow. I have no objection to being photographed. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you spell your name? 

Mr. Genscnow. Karl G-e-n-s-c-h-o-w. Hachenburg. 

Mr. Fioop. We are about to read you an admonition that we read 
to all witnesses before they testify. It will be read in English and 
then translated into German. 

Mr. Mircne.y. Before you testify, it is our wish to invite your 
attention to the fact that, under German law, you will not be liable 
for slander or libel, either in criminal or in civil proceedings, for 
anything you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth, 
At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Gov- 
ernment of the United States nor the Congress of the United States 
assumes any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or 
slander proceedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Do you understand this statement ? r 

Mr. Genscnow. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you rise and be sworn, please ? 

Do you swear that the testimony you are about to give will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Genscnow. I do. : 

Mr. Frioop. What is your full name? 

Mr. Genscuow. Karl Genschow. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your business? 

Mr. Genscuow. I was formerly president of the Gustav Genschow 
Co., and at present I am trustee of the same firm, which is under 
French supervision. . 
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Mr. Foon. Will you spell the name of the company ? 

Mr. Genscuow. G-u-s-t-a-v Genschow & Co. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the business of that company ? 

Mr. Genscuow. Formerly the firm manufactured ammunition and 
weapons and exported these goods. 

Mr. Fioop. Where was the main office of this company ? 

Mr. Genscnow. In Berlin. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is the chief manufacturing plant ? 

Mr. Genscuow. The ammunition works were in Durlach, near 
Karlsruhe. 

Mr. Fioop. How long has the company beep in business? 

Mr. Genscnow. The factory has been in existence since 1887 and 
the ammunition works since 1906. 

Mr. Fioop. During that period of time, did the company ever manu- 
facture pistol ammunition? 

Mr. Genscuow. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. Did it ever manufacture pistol ammunition of the 
caliber of 7.65? 

Mr. Genscnow. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Is that a very common type of caliber for pistol 
ammunition ? 

Mr. GenscHow. It is a very common type. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the trade-mark of the pistol ammunition on 
that caliber? 

Mr. Genscnow. The trade-mark was changed several times in the 
course of the years. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you give us some of the trade-mark names? 

Mr. Genscnuow. Yes. The cartridges of the shells of this pistol 
ammunition carried, since the year 1933-34, the word “Geco” on the 
bottom of the shell, and underneath the “Geco” was “7.65”. 

Mr. Foop. Can 7.65 ammunition of the type manufactured by this 
firm be used in various kinds and makes of pistols? 

Mr. Genscuow. Yes, it could; because it was a standard type of 
caitridge which could be used in very many different makes of pistols. 

Mr. F.Loop. Was it used internationally by various nations, police, 
or armed forces, in pistols? 

Mr. Genscnow. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Foon. Did this firm ever export pistol ammunition of the 
caliber 7.65 to Eastern Europe? 

Mr. Genscuow. Yes; that is the case. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know what caliber of ammunition was used and 
what kind of pistol was used by the NKVD or the GPU from the year 
1933 until the end of the war? 

Mr. Genscuow. No; I do not know that also, because since 1928 
we did not export large quantities of pistol ammunition to Soviet 
Russia. 

Mr. F.ioop. Did you export any quantities of 7.65 pistol ammunition 
to Soviet Russia ? 

Mr. Genscnow. Yes; before 1928, somewhat larger amounts. 

But I wish to point out that at that time the stamp on the bottom of 
the cartridge was different from the one I stated before, and after 
1928 the quantities which were exported were small. 

Mr. Fioop, But there were some quantities shipped to Soviet Russia 
after 1928, of 7.65 ammunition bearing the “Geco” trade-mark ? 
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Mr. GenscHow. Yes. 

I wish to point out that the trade-mark which was used before 
1933-34, when the latest trade-mark was introduced, also had the 
word “Geco” in it and “7.65.” There was only the addition of two D’s 
slightly underneath the right and left end of the word “Geco.” 

Ir. FLoop. So that the trade-mark “Geco,” regardless of the other 
details you are giving us, was on 7.65 ammunition shipped to Soviet 
Russia for some time ¢ 

Mr. Genscuow. Yes. Most probably, it may be that some deliveries 
took place in former years, before we put the word “Geco” on the 
bottom of the cartridges. There may have been some older deliveries 
many, many years ago, where it only stated “7.65” with a “D” under- 
neath. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you keep 7.65 pistol ammunition for any length 
of time if it is properly cared for? 

Mr. Genscuow. If you store it properly and if the cartridges re- 
main in their original packings, you can safely store it for 10 to 
20 years. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ship any ammunition to other eastern European 
countries, other than Soviet Russia? 

Mr. Genscuow. Yes; in particular, to the three Baltic States. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by the three Baltic States? 

Mr. Genscuow. Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

Mr. FiLoop. Did you ever ship any 7.65 pistol ammunition to the 
three Baltic States? 

Mr. Genscnow. Yes; I did export quantities which were consider- 
ably larger than those going to Soviet Russia, although not unduly 
large. 

Mr. Froop. What do you consider a small shipment in the number 
of units? 

Mr. Genscuow. We did not export more than two or three thousand 
rounds to Soviet Russia after 1928; but to the Baltic States, to my rec- 
ollection, we exported approximately 50,000 rounds to each of the 
three. 

Mr. Froop. Did you ever export any pistol ammunition to Poland? 

Mr. Genscnow. We did not export any pistol ammunition to Poland 
during the time under review because conditions for such exports 
were not advantageous. We did, however, export shells and bullets 
separately to that country; which however, were marked differently 
so as to distinguish them from our original make which we used to 
export. 

Mr. Froop. Did you ever export any 7.65 pistol ammunition to 
Poland from 1933 up to 1940? 

Mr. Genscnow. I do not recollect. I do not think that we did it. 

Mr. Fioop. What about from 1923 to 1940? 

Mr. Genscuow. It may be, but I do not recollect that because we 
had to stop our exports of ammunition to Poland all of a sudden 
owing to new customs regulations having come into force in Poland. 
But I do not recollect the year when that happened. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you know that “Geco” shells, cartridge shells, 
were found in the graves at Katyn, do you not? 

Mr. Genscnow. Yes. I learned that after the German Wehrmacht 
had made its investigations in Katyn. 
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Mr. Fioop. Was this matter ever brought to your attention by the 
then German authorities? 

Mr. Genscnow. Not immediately. I only discussed this matte: 
with the army high command and the weapons division. They 
requested me to submit extracts from our statistics on exports to for 
eign countries, which we had carried out. And only in the course 
of these negotiations with the high command did I learn that this 
= of bullet and shells had been found in the Katyn graves. 

Mr. Froop. Did they inquire as to whether or not your firm ex 
ported 7.65 ammunition to any of the countries in the Baltic or Eastern 
Kurope? 

Mr. Genscnow. Yes; and we had to give accurate details of the 
quantities which had been exported to each single country and in 
what year. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any questions, Mr. Dondero ? 

Mr. Donpero. No questions. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. O’Konski ! 

Mr. O’Konsxt. No questions. 

Mr. Fioop. We appreciate your coming here, Herr Director, and 
thank you very much for the testimony you have given. 

We will now adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, at which 
time we will hear the scientist, Dr. Orsos, and thé Swiss doctor, 
Naville. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon the committee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. Saturday, April 26, 1952.) 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1952 


Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
‘Tue Se_ect Commirres To INVESTIGATE THE 
Frankfurt on Main, Germany. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the main court- 
room, Resident Officer’s Building, 45 Bockenheimer Anlage, Hon. Ray. 


J. Madden (chairman) presiding. 


Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Machrowicz, Dondero, and 
O’Konski. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel to the select committee, 
and Roman Pucinski, committee investigator and interpreter. 

Present also: Eckhardt von Hahn and Hilda Duplitza, interpreters. 

(The proceedings and testimony were translated into the German 
language. ) 

Chairman Mappen. Dr. Tramsen. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF DR. HELGE TRAMSEN 


Mr. F.ioop. Doctor you were sworn and testified the other day, and 
we recall you for the purpose of detailing a little further your identi- 
fication of certain exhibits that are already in evidence. 

[ am going to show you exhibits 49 through 59, inclusive, and ask 
you to take each one of them—they are marked on the back—and 
identify them, one by one. You don’t have to identify every per- 
son in these group pictures, just identify the ones that you think are 
the outstanding personalities; and on the pictures that do not contain 
persons just give us a short description of the matters depicted thereon. 

Will you proceed, please ? 


[Exhibits shown in Wednesday, April 23, 1952, hearing. See 
pp. 1431-1440] 


Dr. TraMsen. All these pictures were taken by the German press 
officers, partly at Katyn, and a few in Berlin. 

Exhibit 49 shows a picture of a post-mortem autopsy which took 
place in Katyn. The picture shows me in the process of the post 
mortem, having opened the chest on the body of the Polish officer Eap- 
tain Szyminski. 

Exhibit 50 is another incident at the external examinations of the 
dead bodies in Katyn. Professor Hajek is just about removing one of 
the boots of the dead body, being watched by Professor Subek. 

exhibit 51 shows another incident at the examinations of the iden- 
tification papers extracted from one of these bodies. Professor Milos- 
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lawitch is just about opening one of these papers, and I am standing b) 
watching. 

Exhibit 52 shows a cranium of one of these Polish officers, with 
clear exit wound in the skull, and, it is clearly to be seen, a pistol bullet 
lying in the wound. 

Exhibit 53 shows the hands of a Polish officer tied by the cord 
mentioned before. 

Exhibit 54 shows a picture of one of the diaries of the Polish officers. 

Exhibit 55 shows the personal belongings of one of the Polish 
generals, with the name Smorawinski. In the left corner is shown a 
cigarette case with the initials of Polish names, a bankbook, a persona! 
identification card with a photograph, and in the right corner you see 
a commendation showing that this general was awarded the Polish or- 
der of Virtuti Military. 

Exhibit 56 shows one of the laboratories in the German Institute 
at Smolensk. Professor Miloslavich is holding a skull, and on the 
table in the foreground are another six skulls of Polish officers. 

Exhibit 57 shows the final meeting of the Committee at the Institute 
in Smolensk. The German professor, Dr. Buhtz, is standing at the 
end of the table, and along the side is Professor Orsos, Professor 
Naville, Professor Palmieri, and several others of the members of 
the committee. 

Exhibit 58 shows a room in the German ministry of health in Berlin. 
In the foreground Professor Orsos is handing the committe’s proctocol 
to Reichgesundheitsfuehrer Conte. In the background can be seen 
most of the members of the committee. 

Do you want me to name the names of these members? 

Mr. F.Loop. A resonable number; you don’t have to name them all. 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, Professor Palmieri, Professor Saxen, Profes- 
sor Speleers, Professor Hajek, Dr. Markhov, Dr. Birkle, and Dr. 
deBurlet. 

The last exhibit, No. 59, is taken in the courtyard of the Hotel Adlon 
in Berlin. After the final meal the committee was collected with 
Dr. Conte. The picture shows, from the left toward the right, Dr. 
Zietz, Professor Naville, Professor Subek, Professor Palmieri, Pro 
fessor Miloslavich, Professor Hajek, Professor Orsos, me, Dr. Conte, 
Dr. Markhov, Professor Buhtz, Profesor de Burlet, Profesor Speleers, 
Dr. Costedoat, Profesor Saxen, and two German secretaries from 
the ministry of health. 

That is the total number. 

Mr. F.ioop. There are also exhibit 60 and exhibit 66. 

Dr. Tramsen. Exhibit 60 shows the castle in the woods of Katyn. 
and a few members of the committee walking past it in the foreground, 
and between them Professor Orsos. 

Exhibit 66 is a photograph of a Polish diary in which can be clearly 
seen the last written page, and here is the date given, as the 9th of 
April. 

Mr. Donprro. What year? 

Dr. Tramsen. No year. 

May I ask a question? 

Mr. Fioop. You may; yes. 

Dr. Tramsen. If the protocol signed in person by the various men 
bers of the committee will be of any use for the congressional 
committee. 
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Mr. FLoop. Now, do I understand that the document you have there 
is a copy of the protocol with the actual signatures of the scientific 
members to the commission ¢ 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; that is so. 

Mr. Fioop. Made in your presence ? 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes, signed in my presence and by the members 
themselves. 

Mr. F Loop. Let the committee see the last page of the signatures for 
a moment, please. 

(Document submitted to the committee. ) 

Mr. Fioop [continuing]. We have the protocol in the record. There 
would be no sense in reproducing the protocol itself, but we would like 
to see page 7 thereof, which you say contains the signatures of the 
members made in your presence. 

We appreciate, Doctor, you showing us this extremely interesting 
and important exhibit. There is no reason why this should be added 
to the record, but we are grateful for the opportunity of seeing the 
original signatures. This original protocol will be placed in the per- 
manent archives of the committee. 

Now I will ask the stenographer to mark for identification some 
other photographs, which there will be no need to identify in any 
further detail, as exhibits Nos. 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 97, and 98. And in that last group these photographs are 
of significance because they indicate the conversation between the 
members of the commission and the Russian native; they indicate the 
meeting of Dr. Orsos, with the skull from which he was expounding 
his theory of calcification in the brain pulp; Dr. Orsos indicating the 


body which he wished removed, and the removal of that body from 
the grave; and the Swiss Dr. Naville and the Italian Dr. Palmieri 
examining an obviously badly decomposed corpse; and the best aerial 
photo that we have observed so far of the Katyn Forest area in the 
vicinity of the Dnieper Castle. 

(The photographs referred to were marked Frankfurt exhibits Nos. 
84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, and 98, and are shown 


on pp. 1584-1596.) 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, I show you photographs marked for identifi- 
cation as exhibits 84 to 98, inclusive, and I ask you whether or not they 
are the photographs of, and generally reflect, as I have indicated, the 
incidents at Katyn during your visit with the commission. 

Dr. Tramsen. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Fioop. We will offer those in evidence. 

(Exhibits 84 to 98, inclusive, shown below :) 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you, Doctor, for the second time. That will be 
all. 

Dr. Orsos. 
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Exnursir 84 


Conversation between members of the International Medical Commission and a Russian 
native. 


ExurIsiT 85 


Dr. Buhtz and Medical Commission members examining one of the exhumed bodies 
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ExHisit 86 


Dr. Palmieri (right) in conversation with unidentified man at Katyn. 


EXHIsiT 87 
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Professor Hajek holding arm of Katyn victim. 
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ExHrsit 88 


Dr. Orsos explains theory of calcification in brain pulp to the members to the Commission. 
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Exuisir 89 
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Dr. Orsos (Hungary) and Professor Saxen (Finland) examining exhumed Katyn corpse. 
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ExHIsiT 90 


Dr. Orsos (Hungary) performing autopsy being watched by Professor Saxen (Finland) an: 
German soldier assisting. 
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ExHrsit 91 


Dr. Orsos (Hungary) indicating body to be exhumed and its removal. 
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ExHIsit 92 


(Right to left) Dr. Naville (Swiss) and Dr. Palmeri (Italian) examining badly decomposed 
corpse. 
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Exuisir 93 


Exhumation of of Katyn victim—-watching at edge of pit is Dr. Orsos (Hungary) and others. 
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Exnrsit 94 


of bodies in graves. 
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ExHisit 95 


 Y 


View of partial exhumation of bodies at Katyn. 
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Aerial view of Katyn forest area in vicinity of Dnieper Castle. 
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Exursir 97 


area in vicinity of Dnieper Castle. 
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Exhumed Katyn victim. 
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Exhumed bodies of Polish victims at Katyn 
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TESTIMONY OF DR. FERENC ORSOS, MAINZ, GERMANY (THROUGH 
THE INTERPRETER, MR. VON HAHN) 


Mr. Fioop. Doctor, do you have any objections to being photo- 
graphed ? 

Dr. Orsos. Yes, I do object. 

Mr. Fioop. You object? Very well. Doctor, please give your 
name, the correct spelling of your name, and your present address, to 
the stenographer. 

Dr. Orsos. Ferenc Orsos. 

Chairman Mappen. Doctor, I will make a statement for your con- 
sideration : 

Before you testify it is our wish to invite your attention to the fact 
that under German law you will not be liable for slander or libel, 
either in criminal or in civil proceedings, for anything you may say 
in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth, At ‘the same time 
it is our wish to make it quite clear that neither the Government of 
the United States nor the Congress of the United States assumes any 
responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceed- 
ings which may arise as the result of your testimony. 

Dr. Orsos. i understand. 

Chairman Mappen. Now stand and be sworn, please. 

Dr. Orsos. What shall I swear? What oath am I to take? 

Chairman Mappen. The customary oath. 

Dr. Orsos. I have been admitted to courts as an expert for judicial 
medicine for forty years. I took an oath at the beginning of my 

career, and I believe that if I took another oath again, that, would 
only be detrimental to my reputation. 

Mr. Fioop. Please explain to the doctor that this committee has 
no doubt at all about the doctor’s integrity and his great reputation 
and distinction, but that under the practices of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the oath is a formality that the House of Representatives 
requires in giving testimony. However, if the doctor does not wish 
to take a solemn oath, he can merely aflirm that the testimony he gives 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and in 
that case the sworn oath of the nature we generally administer will not 
be required; he can merely affirm. 

Dr. Orsos. During my whole career, every time I have had to tes- 
tify it was pointed out to me that on the occasion of my permanent 
appointment for life as an expert for judicial medicine I was reminded 
that I had taken the oath on my appointment, and before every pro- 
ceeding this fact was pointed out to me, and that was regarded as 
being sufficient. 

So, if the committee would just point out to me and ask me tg re- 
member my first oath, that would tally with my practice. 

Mr. Fioop. We have no objection to taking the testimony under 
those circumstances, and at this time we take this occasion to remind 
the doctor of his oath taken as a scientist for this purpose, as he has 
just described. 

Dr. Orsos. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. And, of course, the doctor affirms that the testimony 
will be the truth at this conference. 

Dr. Orsos. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Frioop. Then I think we are in complete agreement. 
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Doctor, what is your name? 

Dr. Orsos. Ferenc Orsos. 

Mr. FLoop. Where were you born ? 

Dr. Orsos. In Temesvar, Hungary. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, will you please tell us from what schools or 
universities you graduated, and what were your degrees and courses? 

Dr. Orsos. Only the degrees obtained from universities, or every- 
thing ¢ 

Mr. Fxioop. In the field of pathology and forensic medicine. 

Dr. Orsos. Yes. In Budapest University. Then I became an 
assistant doctor, physician, in Budapest, and from 1906 I was chief 
prosektor and expert for judicial medicine in Pecs. 

Mr. F.oop. In your long experience as a pathologist did you ever 
have occasion, Doctor, to perform autopsies and post mortems upon 
dead bodies and disinterred corpses ¢ 

Dr. Orsos. In many hundreds of cases. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, will you now please direct your attention to the 
year 1943 and the matter of the Katyn massacres? 

Dr. Orsos. Yes; I will. 

Mr. F.ioop. And, Doctor, where were you living and in what prac- 
tice were you engaged in April of 19434 

Dr. Orsos. I was a professor of judicial medicine and director of 
the department for judicial medicine at Budapest University and at 
the Institute for Judicial Medicine in Budapest. At the same time 
I was expert for judicial medicine for all high courts in the surround 
ings of budapest. 

Mr. FLoop. How were you invited, and under what circumstances, to 
participate in the scientific investigations at Katyn 

Dr. Orsos. 1 was called upon by the Hungarian Foreign Office and 
the Ministry of Culture to take part in this intern: itional commission, 
in view of the fact that I was the only professor of forensic medicine 
and expert in this field, and there was no other expert like me in all 
the five universities in Hungary. I was exclusively engaged in forensic 
medicine in Hungary and did not do any other work, “whereas my col- 
leagues from the other universities were only doing this kind of work 
occasionally, acting for others, and that was the reason why I was 
asked to be a member of this commission. 

Mr. F.ioop. Then you were invited by the Foreign Office of your 
own Government and not directly and personally by ‘the then German 
Government ¢ 

Dr. Orsos. That is correct. I presume that the then German Gov- 
ernment-had previously negotiated with the Hungarian Government 
about this matter. 

My. Fioop. Do you know a Dr. Conte, a German, a Dr. Buhtz, a 
German, and a Dr. Zietz, a German? Do you recall them? 

Dr. Orsos. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you tell us who they were and in what way they 
were identified with this commission ¢ 

Dr. Orsos. Dr. Conte was the so-called Reich health leader, and, 
at the same time, president of the Reich medical chamber. 

Buhtz, Professor Buhtz, was an expert for forensic medicine at 
Breslau, in Silesia. 
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Dr. Zietz is a German, and he accompanied us to that area and 
made all arrangements for our accommodations, etc., and just cared 
for us. 

Mr. F.Loop. Doctor, in your own words, then—and I am sure you 
are capable of doing so very well—would you take us, now, to Katyn 
and describe your observations and autopsies performed there ? 

Dr. Orsos. Yes. After our return to Berlin from Katyn, and after 
we had handed the protocol to Dr. Conte, all of us, that is, all the 
commission, undertook not to disclose anything about our Katyn in- 
vestigations, neither by the spoken word nor in writing, unless some 
new scientific points would come up and we would find it necessary 
to make additions to our original protocol. That is because we were 
only asked to act as experts for forensic medicine. We only had to 
answer two questions. Everything that we saw at Katyn we entered 
in our protocol after a very careful and thorough discussion among 
ourselves. We were aware of the fact that if we were to talk about 
the things that we had seen we would destroy the scientific value of 
our protocol and would probably be a party to propaganda. 

That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, did you observe the bodies in the graves? 

Dr. Orsos. Yes, I did; certainly I did. 

Mr. Fioop. And did you yourself perform any autopsies or post 
mortems on any of the bodies? 

Dr. Orsos. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fioop, Did you reach any conclusion as to the cause of death? 

Dr. Orsos. Yes, I did. and you will find that in the protocol. 

Mr. Fioop. Was the cause of death in any of the bodies, or any 
body out of the group that you examined, a gunshot wound in the 
head ? 

Dr. Orsos. That is also stated in detail in the protocol. 

Mr. Fioop. And did you have occasion to observe whether or not 
the gunshot wounds—if they were the cause of death, as described 
in the protocol—were fired proximate to the skull 4 

Dr. Orsos. The protocol even states the distance in inches or meas- 
urements in centimeters. 

Mr. Fioop. And did you observe, Doctor, that the bodies that were 
discovered in the graves and that you saw there were dressed in the 
uniforms of Polish officers? 

Dr. Orsos. That is also stated in detail in the protocol. 

Mr. Fioop. And did you, Doctor, as indicated by pictures now in 
evidence, and as indicated in the protocol, talk to certain Russian 
inhabitants of the area ? 

Dr. Orsos. Yes: I did. 

Mr. Fioop. And did you observe, Doctor, on certain of the bodies, 
that the hands were tied behind the back in a certain way? 

Dr. Orsos. This was also laid down in the protocol. 

Mr. Fioop. And as is evidenced by certain photographs taken on 
the spot and now in evidence? 

Dr. Orsos. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. And did you observe, Doctor, that certain of the bodies 
were wearing overcoats or greatcoats, or what could be described as 
winter clothing? 
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Dr. Orsos. We investigated all these matters in full detail and pu 
all these details into the protocol. 

Mr. Fioop. And did you observe, Doctor, on the bodies of some of 
the corpses taken from the grave and in the area and in certai 
exhibits, documents, and personal belongings of the dead officers ? 

Dr. Orsos. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And did you, Doctor, in the presence of your fellow 
scientists, expound to them, using as an exhibit a skull opened by you, 
a certain theory of calcification of brain pulp? 

Dr. Orsos. Those were no theories; those were experiences of 
period of more than 30 years. 

Mr. Fioop. And you expounded them as a scientific fact ? 

Dr. Orsos. Yes; that is so. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you care to outline for the benefit of the committee 
generally, Doctor, the Orsos theory on the calcification of brain pulp 
in the skull and organic changes brought about by interment, which 
would indicate the time in which the body had been buried ? 

Dr. Orsos. No; I am not prepared to do it. But I am handing you 
the heading of an article which I published in a scientific paper, copies 
of which you will find in any scientific library, and all details of this 
teaching of mine can be found in this article. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you place in the record and translate into Englis!: 
the name and the address of this article, dealing with this theory of 
organic change of the skulls? 

Mr. von Hann. It is in Hungarian. 

Mr. Frioop. Then place it in the record as it is given you by tli 
witness. 


(The following was contained on the document produced by thie 
witness and was translated into German by the witness :) 


Orvosi Hetilap (Athenaeum Budapest 
1941, No. 11 

A halal uténi csontmésztelenedés, szuvasodds és pseudocallus. 

Mr. von Haun. The English version is approximately : 

The post mortal decalcification, callus, and pseudocallus on bones. 

That is the title of the article. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, did you point out to the scientists at Katyn, as 
indicated in the protocol and in the photograph, evidences of that 
scientific conclusion ¢ 

Dr. Orsos. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fioop. And did you, Doctor, at the conclusion of your autopsies 
and analysis, sign such a protocol, as you have referred to it? 

Dr. Orsos. Yes; I did. 

I would like to add something. We discussed all the matters thie 
whole afternoon in every detail after we had finished with the post 
mortems. I wrote down every remark made by all the members of 
the commission. Then I dictated the medical part of the protoco! 

We finished up at 3 o’clock in the morning. Then we went to the 
mess hall. Some of my colleagues had already gone to bed. And ver) 
early in the morning we left on our return flight in three planes. 

The protocol had been read out to us in this mess hall, in this can- 
teen, the manuscript, the draft, and when we reached the town of 
Bialystok on our return flight, a military plane caught up with us 
with mimeographed copies of the protocol. There, at that place, we 
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had about one and a half hours to read through the protocols and 
to sign them, and then we continued our return flight to Berlin. 

Mr. FLoop. Doctor, did you read the protocol and did you sign 
it? 

Dr. Orsos. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you subscribe today to your signature and to the 
protocol ? 

Dr. Orsos. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Fioop. Your distinguished, the Danish scientist Tramsen, has 
placed in the hands of the committee a copy of the protocol signed 
by the members of the commission, including you, Dr. Orsos. I 
show you, Dr. Orsos, Dr. Tramsen’s copy and ask you if that is your 
signature on page 7 ¢ 

Dr. Orsos. Yes. I confirm this to be my signature. Each one of 
us was handed such a copy of the protocol. 

Mr. F oop. Is it not true that the distinguished doctor himself 
was chairman of the commission and was elected as such by his fellow 
members ¢ 

Dr. Orses. Apparently, if my colleagues agreed with that, it was 
probably because I was the oldest in age and the most experienced 
scientist in this field, in view of the fact that I had carried out more 
than 80,000 autopsies. So if my colleagues agreed to that, then I was 
the chairman of this committee. 

Mr. Fioop. I might state, Doctor, that your distinguished colleagues 
Miloslavich, the Croat, and the Dane, Tramsen, have so advised us 
and agreed. 

Dr. Orsos. I cannot confirm that I was officially appointed chairman 
of the commission, but it was a gentlemen’s agreement. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt in the mind of the committee that 
because of the doctor’s distinction and vast experience, if he had 
not been he should have been so appointed. 

Dr. Orsos. Actually, we were all the same in the commission and, 
actually, I was only requested to take the chair during our discussions 
and at our meetings. It was on that afternoon which I mentioned 
before. 

Mr. Fioop. I show you, Doctor, certain photographs placed in evi- 
dence by Dr. Tramsen, the Danish scientist and a member of the 
commission, upon which the distinguished witness now on the stand 
appears at various times, and ask you whether or not you can iden- 
tify yourself on those photographs? 

jr. Orsos. Yes. I am to be seen on each one of them. 

Mr. F.ioop. Doctor, do you have any further statements to make? 

Dr. Orsos. Yes. And, in fact, the one thing which I have much 
at heart is that my name should not be published in the papers. I 
do not want to be pointed out in the papers because it would prejudice 
my present position. 

Mr. Fioop. I might point out, Doctor, that the committee indicates 
that the press is present. We have no control over the action of the 
public press, but we merely direct the attention of the press to the re- 
quest of the witness. 

Dr. Orsos. I would like to add, in connection with Katyn, that we, 
the members of the commission, were allowed to select single dead 
bodies in the pits, so that those were brought up which we had specially 
designated. 
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I have no more to say. 

Mr. Foon. I will say to the doctor for the committee that we have 
always been impressed by his great distinction. We know how busy 
he is in his duties today, and we are very grateful that he would take the 
time to come here and help us with these proceedings. 

Thank you very much, doctor. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. FRANCOIS NAVILLE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
(THROUGH FRENCH INTERPRETER, HILDA DUPLITZA) 


Mr. Foon. In view of the fact that the next witness I am advised, 
will testify in French, it will be necessary to have a Franch translator, 
and then the French will be translated into German and so on. 

Mr. Chairman, will you swear the French interpreter ?¢ 

What is your name? 

Miss Duptirrza. Hilda Duplitza. 

Chairman Mappen. Do you solemnly swear that you will interpret 
the testimony and translate from French into English, and vice versa, 
truthfully; so help you God? 

Miss Duprirza. I do. 

Chairman Mappen. Doctor, do you object to being photographed ! 

Dr. Navitie. No photographs. 

Chairman Mappen. Doctor, would you state your name and address 
to the reporter, please ? 

Dr. Navitir. Naville, Francois; 68 years old. 

Chairman Mappen. Before you testify, it is our wish to invite your 
attention to the fact that, under the German law, you will not be hab 
for slander or libel, either in criminal or in civil proceedings, for 
anything you may say in your testimony, so long as you tell the truth. 
At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that neither the Govern- 
ment of the United States nor the Congress of the United States as- 
sumes any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slande: 
proceeding which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Dr. Navirie. Yes; I agree. 

Chairman Mappen. Will you be sworn? 

Do you swear that you will, according to the best of your knowledge, 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; so help yo 
God? | 

Dr. Navirze. I do. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your name? 

Dr. Navitie. Naville. 

Mr. Froop. Where were you born? 

Dr. Navitie. In Switzerland; Neuchatel. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you a Swiss citizen ? 

Dr. Navitur. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your profession ? 

Dr. Navinte. A professor of forensic medicine in Geneva. 

Mr. Fioop. In what universities did you take your degrees in pat! 
ology and forensic medicine ? 

Dr. Navitir. In Geneva. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been engaged in your profession ? 

Dr. Nave. 40 years. 
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Mr. Foon. In the practice of your profession, Doctor, have you 
ever had occasion to perform post mortems or autopsies upon dead 
bodies or upon corpses disinterred ? 

Dr. Nave. I want to say that at the Forensic Institute in Geneva, 
we have approximately 150 corpses to examine during the period 
of a year. 

Mr. Foon. I direct your attention to the year of 1943 and ask you 
whether or not, at any time in that year, your attention was directed 
to the massacres at Katyn ? 

Dr. Navitir. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. How were you invited, and by whom, to become a mem- 
ber of the international medical commission at Katyn? 

Dr. Navite. Through the Polish Red Cross and the German Red 
Cross, the government had been asked to form an international com- 
mission, and the Russian Government at that time disagreed. And 
at that time a private commission was formed, and I was asked to 
become a member of this commission, 

Mr. Fioop. Who asked you to become a member ? 

Dr. Navitie. Through the German consulate in Geneva. 

Mr. F1oop. Doctor, do you know a Dr. Conti, a Dr. Buhtz and a 
Dr. Zietz? 

Dr. Navitie. I made their acquaintance only on the occasion of 
Katyn. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you tell us who each one is, as you remember ? 

Dr. Naviix. Dr. Conti was the chief gf the Reich Health Ministry. 
Dr. Buhtz at that time was in charge in Smolensk, of all forensic 
affairs in general, or only with Katyn; I am not sure about that. 

Dr. Zietz is not a physician, he is a phililogist, and he was in charge 
only of the administrative part of these affairs, and he was a member 
of the Medical Chamber of Germany. He should be asked what he 
did exactly at the time because I don’t know. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, Dr. Zietz has already testified. 

Doctor, will you tell us now what transpired when you arrived at 
Katyn with your fellow-scientists on the commission ¢ 

Dr. Navitie. We spent 2 days or a part of 2 days in the wood of 
Katyn, and we saw about 800 or a thousand corpses; and we made 
about 10 autopsies, not all myself but among my colleagues. 

I want to emphasize the fact that we did not make autopsies on 
corpses that were pointed out to us, but we selected the corpse on which 
we desired to make an autopsy. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. I have one question there, Doctor. 

Did you select them from the corpses that were already exhumed, or 
those that were obviously untouched before you came there? 

Dr. Navitie. The corpses that were still in the grave. 

Mr. Frioop. Doctor, can you tell us whether or not the Germans 
cooperated in any way, or did they interfere with your scientific exper- 
iments in any way at all? 

Dr. Navitte. No. We were completely free to do what we wanted 
to. We could stay on the left hand side or the right. Then I myself 
walked out on the forest, the wood. I was together with a French 
doctor by the name of Costedoat, who spoke Russian. I went along 
with him. And I also interrogated some Russian natives who were 
working there. 

Mr. Froop. Did you have an opportunity, Doctor, to talk to any 


Russian inhabitants of the area ? 
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Dr. Navitie. Not directly. Those people had been heard by all ou: 
people ‘together but not by me personally. 

Mr. F.oop. Do you recall the substance of any of the conversatio: 
that was had before the whole group with any of these Russian peas 
tants in the neighborhood ¢ 

Dr. Navitie. Not very clearly. Professor Orsos, who spoke Rus 
sian, interrogated these people and 1 was teld that they had said that ; 
but, naturally, of course, 1 could not speak any Russian and I don’t 
know what they were talking about. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, did you examine any of the corpses, with parti: 
ular attention to the cause of death ? 

Dr. Navitte. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What, in your opinion, Doctor, was the cause of death / 

Dr. Navitie. Shots that were fired in the skull from a very nea: 
distance. 

Mr. Fioop. What were the facts that led you to conclude that thy 
shots were fired from a very near distance ¢ 

Dr. Navitte. First of all, because it had been aimed very carefully, 
and then because there were some powder burns. 

I want to remark here that in the newspapers it was published that 
these people had been killed by machine guns; but this is not correct 

Mr. Frioop. What is your opinion, Doctor, as to how they wer 
killed ? 

Dr. Navitite. I think that they must have been standing. I don’t 
believe that they had been lying. I believe they had been standing 
when they were shot. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, had you ever had any experience, before you 
went to Katyn, in the examination of bodies where the cause of death 
had been gunshot wounds, particularly fired by pistol ¢ 

Dr. Navitie. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any opinion, Doctor, as to what kind of 
weapon was used in the killing? 

Dr. Naviie. If this has been referred to in the protocol, I don’t re 
member the caliber any more. 

Mr. Fioop. Could it have_been a pistol ? 

Dr. Naviizie. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. Is it possible for you to say, Doctor, from the similarit) 
of the wounds, the shots having been fired close to the skull in al 
cases, and from the course of the bullets and the other circumstances; 
is it possible for you to say, Doctor, from your long experience in such 
matters, that these killings had all been done by pistol and with a 
very practiced hand ? 

Dr. Navitie. Naturally, a person with some experience. And from 
these powder marks, you could determine that these shots had bee: 
fired from at least 10 centimeters (about 6 inches). 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, will you demonstrate upon the interpreter, if 
you will be so kind, the point of entry and the point of exit of the 
shot ? 

(Dr. Naville indicated on Interpreter von Hahn.) 

The doctor indicates the point of entry as the base of the skull, at 
the hair line of the neck, the general area. 

Dr. Navitte (indicating on Mr. von Hahn). And the exit of the 
bullet depended on the occasion. Sometimes it was here, here, or there 
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It depended on from where the shot was fired, from what direction. 

And there were corpses who had received many shots. 

Mr. Fioop. The point of exit was indicated by the doctor on the 
subject as being between the hair line and the eyebrows, in the gen- 
eral area of the forehead. 

Dr. Navitie. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you observe, on any of the bodies, wounds made 
by any other instrument than a pistol or a gunshot wound ¢ 

Dr. Naviize. No. I had been shown a piece of clothing showing a 
square hole made by a four-edged bayonet, but I am not sure whether 
this piece of cloth was from one of the corpses lying in the grave there, 
or from any other thing. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you observe, Doctor, that any of the corpses had 
their hands tied behind their backs ? 

Dr. Navititx. Yes. We saw a small number. I remember, I am not 
quite sure, I know, I had been told that there had been a number of 
those corpses who had the hands tied behind their backs. I think I 
saw a small number myself, but I am not quite positive. 

Mr. Froop. Were you shown any bodies that were described to you 
as having been found in the general area of the graves but were said 
to be the bodies of Russian civilians buried some time before the Katyn 
bodies ¢ 

Dr. Navitie. One or two. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you recall, Doctor, whether or not any of those bodies 
were female? 

Dr. Navitie. No. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you remember whether or not those bodies had their 
hands tied behind their backs ? 

Dr. Navuie. Yes, they had. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you recall, doctor, whether or not any of those bodies 
had a cloth thrown over the head, with a rope tied around the cloth at 
the neck? 

Dr. Naviiz. Yes. I saw it. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any observation to make with reference to 
the growth of the trees that were identified with the Katyn graves? 

Dr. Navitxe. In this forest there were big trees and also small trees 
about that high [indicating]. And I remember someone had stated 
that they had been somewhere else before. Whether they had been 
taken away from there I cannot recall. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you recall, doctor, whether or not, at a meeting in 
Smolensk, after the commission had visited the graves, whether or not a 
professional German forester demonstrated anything with reference 
to small trees said to have been taken’from the grave? 

Dr. Navitie. Yes. I recall it very well. And I have here a photo- 
graph showing these exactly, the special examination of these made 
by this man. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you have the stenographer mark this photograph 
as exhibit 99? 

(The photograph referred to was marked for identification as “Ex- 
hibit 99” and follows :) 
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Dr. Navitie. Not directly. Those people had been heard by all ou: 
people together but not by me personally. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you recall the substance of any of the conversatio: 
that was had before the whole group with any of these Russian peas 
tants in the neighborhood ¢ 

Dr. Navitie. Not very clearly. Professor Orsos, who spoke Rus 
sian, interrogated these people and I was teld that they had said that 
but, naturally, of course, 1 could not speak any Russian and I don’t 
know what they were talking about. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, did you examine any of the corpses, with parti: 
ular stentnn to the cause of death ? 

Dr. Navitte. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. What, in your opinion, Doctor, was the cause of death / 

Dr. Navitie. Shots that were fired in the skull from a very nea: 
distance. 

Mr. Fioop. What were the facts that led you to conclude that th 
shots c re fired from a very near distance ¢ 

Dr. Navitte. First of all, because it had been aimed very carefully, 
and then because there were some powder burns. 

I want to remark here that in the newspapers it was published that 
these people had been killed by machine guns; but this is not correct 

Mr. Fioop. What is your opinion, Doctor, as to how they wer 
killed ? 

Dr. Navitie. I think that they must have been standing. I don’t 
believe that they had been lying. I believe they had been standing 
when they were shot. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, had you ever had any experience, before you 
went to Katyn, in the examination of bodies where the cause of deat! 
had been gunshot wounds, particularly fired by pistol ? 

Dr. Navitie. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any opinion, Doctor, as to what kind of 
weapon was used in the killing ? 

Dr. Navizze. If this has been referred to in the protocol, I don’t re 
member the caliber any more. 

Mr. Frioop. Could it have been a pistol ? 

Dr. Nave. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. Is it possible for you to say, Doctor, from the similarit) 
of the wounds, the shots having been fired close to the skull in al 
cases, and from the course of the bullets and the other circumstances; 
is it possible for you to say, Doctor, from your long experience in suc! 
matters, that these killings had all been done by pistol and with a 
very practiced hand ? 

Dr. Navitie. Naturally, a person with some experience. And fron 
these powder marks, you could determine that these shots had bee: 
fired from at least 10 centimeters (about 6 inches). 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, will you demonstrate upon the interpreter, if 
you will be so kind, the point of entry and the point of exit of th: 
shot ? 

(Dr. Naville indicated on Interpreter von Hahn.) 

The doctor indicates the point of entry as the base of the skull, : 
the hair line of the neck, the general area. 

Dr. Navitte (indicating on Mr. von Hahn). And the exit of th 
bullet depended on the occasion. Sometimes it was here, here, or there 
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It depended on from where the shot was fired, from what direction. 

And there were corpses who had received many shots. 

Mr. Fioop. The point of exit was indicated by the doctor on the 
subject as being between the hair line and the eyebrows, in the gen- 
eral area of the forehead. : 

Dr. Navitie. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you observe, on any of the bodies, wounds made 
by any other instrument than a pistol or a gunshot wound # 

Dr. Navitte. No. I had been shown a piece of clothing showing a 
square hole made by a four-edged bayonet, but I am not sure whether 
this piece of cloth was from one of the corpses lying in the grave there, 
or from any other thing. 

Mr. Froop. Did you observe, Doctor, that any of the corpses had 
their hands tied behind their backs ? 

Dr. Navittx. Yes. We saw a small number. I remember, I am not 
quite sure, I know, I had been told that there had been a number of 
those corpses who had the hands tied behind their backs. I think I 
saw a small number myself, but I am not quite positive. 

Mr. Froop. Were you shown any bodies that were described to you 
as having been found in the general area of the graves but were said 
to be the bodies of Russian civilians buried some time before the Katyn 
bodies ¢ 

Dr. Naviiie. One or two. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you recall, Doctor, whether or not any of those bodies 
were female? 

Dr. Navitie. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you remember whether or not those bodies had their 
hands tied behind their backs? 

Dr. Navitie. Yes, they had. 

Mr. Frioop. Do you recall, doctor, whether or not any of those bodies 
had a cloth thrown over the head, with a rope tied around the cloth at 
the neck? 

Dr. Navitie. Yes. I saw it. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any observation to make with reference to 
the growth of the trees that were identified with the Katyn graves? 

Dr. Navitxe. In this forest there were big trees and also small trees 
about that high [indicating]. And I remember someone had stated 
that they had been somewhere else before. Whether they had been 
taken away from there I cannot recall. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you recall, doctor, whether or not, at a meeting in 
Smolensk, after the commission had visited the graves, whether or not a 
professional German forester demonstrated anything with reference 
to small trees said to have been taken’from the grave? 

Dr. Navitie. Yes. I recall it very well. And I have here a photo- 
graph showing these exactly, the special examination of these made 
by this man. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you have the stenographer mark this photograph 
as exhibit 99? 

(The photograph referred to was marked for identification as “Ex- 
hibit 99” and follows :) 
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German foresters making laboratory tests of trees from Katyn Forest. 
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Dr. Naviiie. I am not an expert on botany, I am not a forester; 
so I don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you recall, doctor, anything that was said by the 
forestry expert at that meeting in Smolensk, with reference to the 
smal] trees said to have been taken from the top of the grave and dis- 
cussed at the time the picture was taken ? 

Dr. Nave. Yes. He said that these trees are about 5 years old and 
that they had been transplanted about 3 years prior to that time. 
But the one that I saw had, in my opinion, more than 5 years. And, 
actually, I have seen the cut of these trees, and I have seen some lines 
were closer to each other, and they might have been more than 3 years. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of uniform, if you know, was on the bodies at 
Katyn? 

Dr. Naviie. I believe they were all Polish uniforms. 

I have here some buttons I have brought along. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you let me have one of them ? 

Dr. Navitie. The eagle is better on this one | producing button. | 

Mr. F.Loop. Do you mean the Polish eagle? 

Dr. Navitze. I believe so. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know, Doctor, from what material those buttons 
are made? 

Dr. Navitiz. No, I do not know. They are probably aluminum; 
] am not sure. e 

Mr. Fioop. Aluminum does not generally rust, does it? 

Dr. Navitie. No. 

Mr. F Loop. Will you have this euvelope marked as “Exhibit 100” 
containing a uniform button taken from a Polish officer’s uniform, as 
ment ioned by the doctor ? 

(The envelope referred to, containing a uniform button, was marked 
for identification as “Exhibit 100,” and is in the committee files of 
which photograph is shown.) 

Mr. Fioop. I now show the witness this envelope marked for identi- 
fication as “Exhibit 100,” and ask him whether or not it contains the 
button he just showed the committee. 

Dr. Navitie. I am not quite sure. I see the eagle better than before. 

Mr. Fxioop. Then, doctor, for the record, will you select from the 
envelope that you brought with you, a button from one of the uniforms 
and place it in the envelope marked “Exhibit 100”? 

Did you observe whether or not any of the bodies had any overcoats, 
or great coats, or winter uniforms? 

Mr. Macurowicz. I think the record should show that in answer 
to Congressman Flood’s question, the doctor has selected a button 
and placed it in the envelope marked “Exhibit 100”. (Exhibit 100 
shown below.) 

ExHinit 100 


Button taken from Polish officer’s uniform. 
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Dr. Navitie. Yes, they wore winter clothing. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you observe whether or not there were any docu- 
ments or personal belongings or objects on any of the bodies, and 
did you see any such things? 

Dr. Navitxe. I have here a picture on which I am seen just taking 
out of the pocket of one of the bodies a box of matches, and I have 
a photograph of this box of matches in my possession. I also found 
a cigarette betder which has an inscription Kozielsk on it, and, when 
I found this cigarette holder, I remember that there was an inscrip- 
tion on it of 1939-1940, but you can’t see it any more. There is a 
pencil copy of the Russian text and also of the French translation 
on the photograph. 

Mr. Foon. I now ask the stenographer to mark for identification 
as exhibits 101, 101A, and 102 this envelope containing the documents 
and translations and the photograph of the match box top as just 
described by the doctor as Seving been taken by him from one of the 
bodies at the Katyn graves. 

(The above described envelope was marked “Frankfurt Exhibit 
102,” and follows.) 

EXxHIsITs 101 anp 101A 





Box of matches and documents removed from exhumed body. 
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ExHrsit 102 


Document removed from exhumed body. 


Mr. Fioop. I now show the doctor that exhibit and ask him whether 
or not that envelope contains the papers and the photograph of the 
match box top he just handed to us ¢ 


Dr. Naviiie. That is correct. 

Mr. F.oop. I now ask the stenographer to mark for identification 
this envelope as exhibit 103 containing an obviously handmade wooden 
cigarette holder, and still visible thereon the marking of Kozielsk 
that the doctor described, as having been taken from one of the bodies 
at the graves at Katyn. 

(The above described envelope was marked “Frankfurt Exhibit 
103,” and is now in committee files; photograph shown below.) 


Exursir 103 





* 


Handmade wooden cigarette holder taken oom body exhumed at Katyn. Kozielsk marked 
thereon. 
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Dr. Navitue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I ask the stenographer to mark for identification as 
exhibit 104 a photograph. 

(The described photograph was marked “Frankfurt Exhibit 104,” 
and follows:) 


Exnuisir 104 


Dr. Naville removing documents and box of matches from Katyn corpse. 


Mr. Fioop. I show you exhibit 104 and ask you to deseribe who is the 
person on that photograph and what he is doing. 

Dr. Navitte. That is myself, searching the body of this corpse 
which had not been searched before, and finding a box of matches. 

Mr. Fioop. From the examination or observation of any or all of 
the documents that you saw on the body or in the exhibits at the 
Katyn area, did you notice what was the latest date appearing on any 
of the written documents ¢ 

Dr. Navitie. I have seen many documents and newspapers, and the 
last date that was on any of them was the 22d of April 1940. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any photographs showing in detail the 
degree of decomposition of any of the bodies ? 

Dr. Navitie. Yes, I have two of them. 

Mr. Fioop. May I see those, please ? 

Dr. Navitie. The first photograph shows a corpse at the moment 
an autopsy is made on the corpse, made by Dr. Hajek, I think. 

The second picture I do not remember and I don’t know whether it 
was one of the corpses that we saw there, but, on the reverse side of 
this photograph, there is a remark in German that the picture was 
taken by the Germans and this represents a corpse from Katyn. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the stenographer mark the first one as exhibit 105 
and the second one, as described by the doctor, containing the German 
inscription, as 106% 
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(The photographs referred to were marked “Frankfurt Exhibits 105 


and 106,” and follow :) 


ExuHisit 105 


Dr. Hajek performs an autopsy on a Katyn corpse showing the degree of decomposition 


Exuisir 106 
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Exhumed body of Katyn Forest victim showing degree of decomposition 
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Mr. Fioop. Have you any observations to make with reference to 
the degree of decomposition of the bodies at Katyn ? 

Dr. Navitie. Naturally, I have seen hundreds of them—those which 
were already covered with body wax or body fat. 

Mr. F.oop. What was the degree of decomposition with reference 
to the body tissue ? 

Dr. Navitie. At some spots the tissue was already removed. In 
some spots there was already a process of calcification, but in some 
spots you could see a crust on it. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you recall any statements made by the Scientist 
Orsos with reference to a scientific process having to do with the calci- 
fication of the brain pulp in the skull? 

Dr. Naviuie. Yes, that referred to co No. 526. 

Mr. F.ioop. Will you tell us in brief what the premise of that 
theory was? 

Dr. Navitte. That was a process of calcification in the inside of the 
back part of the skull. I have here a publication by Professor Orsos 
concerning this subject that he had observed this process of calcifica- 
tion on a corpse lying in the ground more than 3 years. 

Mr. F.Loop. Wasn’t the importance of the theory of Dr. Orsos im- 
portant for the purpose of establishing the time of death ? 

Dr. Navute. Yes, naturally; but I don’t know what is the value of 
a theory which only can be seen once in a thousand cases. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you remember one of your colleagues, the Bulgarian, 
Markhov? 

Dr. Naviizz. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And the Czech, Hajek? 

Dr. Navitie. Yes, not as well as I remember the first one. 

Mr. Fioop. Did the Bulgarian, Markhov, have any conversation 
with you during me stay at Katyn? 

Dr. Navitte. Yes. I remember that I took walks with him, but I 
do not remember that we discussed the interpretation of these cases. 
But anyway, he didn’t make any objections or special remarks. 

Mr. F.ioop. Did the Czech, Dr. Hajek, make any protests or specia] 
complaints or remarks? 

Dr. Navitie. I do not have the slightest recollection of that. 

Mr. Fioop. Did Markhov or Hajek both object to signing the pro- 
tocol, or did they sign it ? 

Dr. Navitie. Yes; they signed it in my presence. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a photograph Sauk a signing? 

Dr. Nave. It happens by accident that I have a photograph here 
where you can see me signing, and, on my right-hand side, is Markhov. 

Mr. Fioop. May I see that, please ? 

The stenographer will mark as exhibit 107 this photograph. 

(The photograph described was marked “Frankfurt Exhibit 107,” 


and follows :) 
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Exnuusit 107 


International Medical Commission signing protocol. 


Mr. Fioop. I show you a photograph marked for identification as 
exhibit 107 and ask you if that is the photograph you just described ? 


Dr. Naviiziz. That’s right. 

Mr. F Loop. I now show the doctor a copy of the protocol we are 
discussing, that was handed to the committee by the distinguished 
Danish scientist Tramsen, and ask you whether or not you can recog- 
nize your signature on page 7 of that document? 

Dr. Navitie. Yes. 

Mr. Fxioop. Do you subscribe to your signature and to that protocol 
today ? 

Dr. Naviiie. Yes. 

Mr. F oop. That’s all. 

Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. Doctor, did you see any rings, watches, or fountain 
pens on any of the bodies you saw at Katyn? 

Dr. Naviuie. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Doctor, was any pressure exerted upon you to 
have you accept the assignment on this international commission ? 

Dr. Navitie. No. I was very much surprised, because it is a very 
well-known fact among the public that since World War I, I have 
hated the Germans so much. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you receive any compensation or reward 
for your services on that committee ? 

Dr. Navitie. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Has any undue pressure been exercised upon 
you to testify before this committee ¢ 

Dr. Navitie. No. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Have you been offered any reward or remunera- 
tion for your services in testifying before this committee? 

Dr. Naviiie. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is your testimony before this committee free and 
voluntary ? 

Dr. Navitie. That’s right. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Have you ever been approached by anyone with 
regard to changing your testimony which you gave at the time you 
signed the protocol in April 1943 ? 

Dr. Navitie. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That’s all. 

Dr. Navitte. I remember that the German consulate asked me 
whether I wished to make a broadcast of my observations in Katyn, 
and I refused. I am a scientist, a doctor, a physician. I am not mak- 
ing any propaganda, 

Mr. i clesueak: That’s all. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, the committee is very grateful that you would 
take the time from your professional work to come here today. We 
know that you were forced to rearrange your university schedule to 
accommodate the committee, but we felt it necessary that you 
if you would be so kind, because of the importance of your "distin: 
guished career, in addition to the fact that, at the time you were 
a member of the committee, you were a Swiss citizen and still are, 
so that we are especially pleased that you helped us by giving your 
testimony today, and we thank you very much. 

Chairman Mappen. I might say that this will bring to a close the 
hearings in Europe conducted by the Special Congressional Commit- 
tee Investigating the Katyn massacre. 

The committee has conducted hearings in Washington and Chicago 
previous to coming to London and Frankfurt. 

The members of the committee who attended the daily meetings 
in Frankfurt were Congressman Flood of Pennsylvania, Congress- 
man Machrowicz of Michigan, Congressman Dondero of Michigan, 
and Congressman O’Konski from Wisconsin. Congressman Furcolo 
of Massachusetts and Congressman Sheehan of Illinois were unable 
to accompany the committee to Europe on account of personal and 
family reasons. 

On behalf of the committee, I wish to thank the press, radio serv- 
ices, and other news agencies who have cooperated so well with the 
committee in complying with the rules of the House of Representatives 
regarding hearings. 

In setting up the hearings in London and Frankfurt, it required 
a great deal of yore work and effort. Congressman Flood and 
Counsel John J. Mitchell came to Germany almost a month ago in 
order to prepare preliminary work that was essential for carrying 
on these hearings in Frankfurt, and Congressman O’Konski and In- 
vestigator Roman Pucinski went to London at the same time in order 
to prepare the preliminary work for those hearings. By reason of this 
preliminary work, it enabled the committee to facilitate its hearings 
and to complete the London and the Frankfurt hearings in 2 weeks’ 
time. 

The committee owes a debt of thanks to the special efforts and help 
extended to the committee by Mr. Ramsey, Mr. Graham, Mr. Sulkin, 
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Mr. Parson, Mr. Von Rosbach, Mr. von Hahn, Miss Hieb, Miss Konkel, 
Miss Pikul, Miss Daniels, Mrs. Leonard, Miss Healy, and others who 
assisted in the reporting and recording of the testimony of this com- 
mittee. We also want to especially thank the interpreters: Mr. von 
Hahn, Mr. Mostni, and Miss Duplitza who did an excellent job 
indeed in aiding the work of the committee. 

I might say there will be a press conference immediately following 
adjournment of the committee, limited to the press and radio only. 

If any of the committee has any words to say, I will be glad to hear 
from them at this time. 

The Frankfurt hearings are now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m. Saturday, April 26, 1952, the com- 
mittee recessed subject to reconvene at call of the Chair.) 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 27, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
oN THE Katyn Forest Massacre, 
Naples, Italy. 


On April 27, 1952, a subcommittee of the Select Committee on the 
Katyn Forest Massacre traveled to Naples, Italy, and took the 
testimony of Dr. Vincenzo Mario Palmieri. 


This hearing was held in Naples, Italy, on April 27, 1952, by a sub- 
committee of the special congressional committee authorized & Con- 
gress for the investigation of the Katyn massacre, The verte Bh of 
the subcommittee are Congressmen Ray Madden Yer oanped George 
Dondero, and Thaddeus Machrowicz. Members Madden and Machro- 
wicz were present at this hearing. Also present was Roman Pucinski, 
the committee’s investigator. 


The interpreter at the hearing was William Gargiulo, American con- 
sulate general, Naples, Italy, special assistant to the consul general. 
At this point in the hearing he was sworn by Chairman Madden. 

Also present was Dr. Prof. Vincenzo Mario Palmieri, Via Salvator 
Rosa No. 287, Naples, Italy. Dr. Palmieri was sworn by Chairman 
Madden. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. VINCENZO MARIO PALMIERI 


Chairman Mappen. Doctor, very briefly for the record, please state 
how long you have been practicing medicine. 

Dr. Patmterr. Since 1922. 

Chairman Mappen. What universities did you attend? 

Dr. Patmtert. The University of Naples. 

Chairman Mappen. Do you specialize or carry on a general practice 
of medicine? 

Dr. Patmtert. I specialize in forensic medicine and criminology. 

Chairman Mappen. In the year 1943 were you invited to join a 
medical commission to make a medical investigation and examination 
of the bodies that were found in a large grave in the Katyn Forest near 
Smolensk in Soviet Russia? 

Dr. Paumiert. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. From whom did you receive the invitation? 

Dr. Patmrert. From the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Chairman Mappen. What was the name of the man issuing this 
invitation ? 
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Dr. Patmrert. The invitation came from the Ministry on April 23, 
telling me to leave on the following day for Rome and go to the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, and when I arrived at the Ministry I was 
informed further what it was all about. 

Chairman Mappen. But what was the name? 

Dr. Paucmiert. A functionary told me that this man was D’Astis, 
who was Director General within the Ministry. 

Chairman Mappen. Where did you go from there? 

Dr. Pautmrert. From the Ministry of Foreign Affairs we went to 
the German Embassy to get the visas and other documents. When 
we left the German Embassy, we were told to leave the day after fi 
Berlin by air. 

Chairman Mappen. Whom did you meet ? 

Dr. Paumrert. The entire commission was at the Hotel Adlon. 

Chairman Mappen. Whom did you meet ? 

Dr. Patmiert. Dr. Naville, Dr. Orsos, Dr. Tramsen, Dr. Costendat, 
Dr. Markhov, Dr. Speelers, Dr. Hajek, Dr. Saxen, Dr. De Bulet. [{ Dr. 
Palmieri had forgotten some of these names but easily recalled them 
with the help of the subeommittee.] I knew some of these persons and 
met the others there. 

Chairman Mappen. Then what did you do? 

Dr. Pacmrert. There was a second meeting at the hotel in the eve- 
ning when we met Professor Buhtz a medical specialist, who was 
killed by the Germans in the last revolt, but at that time was present. 
He was a liaison officer. 

Chairman Mappen. From there did you go to Katyn? 

Dr. Patmrert. Yes, by air, accompanied by all of the members of the 
commission and Buhtz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know why you were selected ? 

Dr. Patmrert. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You are unquestionably a specialist in this field 
of medicine? 

Dr. Patmrert. There is proof of this matter at the University of 
Naples. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Did anyone use any duress or coercion to have 
you on this commission ? 

Dr. Patmrtert. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was this a voluntary act? 

Dr. Patmrert. Yes, I might have said no. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. When you arrived in Berlin did anyone use any 
pressure on you? 

Dr. Paumrert. No. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. After you arrived in Smolensk in Katyn did any- 
one use any duress on you? 

Dr. Patmrert. Practically, we did not have any contact with the 
Germans, only technically. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Were you given the authority to go forward in 
the inspection of the-vraves? 

Dr. Patmiert. They showed us the bodies in the graves. Each one 
of the committee had as assistants two men and a stenographer. 

Mr. Macnurowrcz. Would you tell us exactly what you saw and 
what you did at Katyn? 

Dr. Patmrerr. That is a long story. 
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Mr. Macurowicz, Only the important details to determine the time 
of the alleged killings. 

Dr. Patmiert. When a certain time has passed from the time of 
death, the possibility of determining the time of death becomes al- 
ways more difficult. Therefore one must study the corpse. General- 
ly, two conclusions may be reached by the magistrate on the time of 
death and can be determined in two ways: Firstly, when did the per- 
son die; secondly, between the two dates which we are giving you 
which is the most probable. The first question is far more difficult 
to answer if it is a question of establishing dates which are very near 
to each other when much time has passed. It is much easier to reach 
a conclusion on the second question, and this is what was done. ‘Two 
dates are possible—April 1940 or October 1941. Between the two 
dates there are 18 months, this allows precise orientation. The an- 
swer to the question (1940-41) was influenced by two circumstances: 
(1) The state of the corpses, and (2) the plant hfe which had been 
planted over the bodies. In the bodies, or at least in many of the 
bodies, Professor Orses observed the presence of growths (corns)— 
in the inside of the cranium pseudo-growths in the internal part of the 
skull which are due to manifestations of reduction of the mineraliza- 
tion of the brain—of the cerebral tissues and of the other substances 
contained in the skull. In a special publication of Professor Orsos 
in 1934 he had called attention to the fret that these cerebral growths 
are noticeable on bodies which have been dead for at least 2 years. 
Orsos had been a prisoner of the Russians during the First World War 
and had been in Siberia and there had made these special studies which 
he published in 1934. Secondly, the question of the plants concerns 
the age of these plants. It is a fact that one notes when a tree is 
cut that each year a circle is noted for its age. There was this coin- 
cidence and led to the conclusion from a technical point of view, and 
there were others which are not technical arguments, for instance, 
material found in the pockets—letters, newspapers, diaries—none 
of these had a date later than April 1940. This was not a medical 
question. 

Mr. Macurowicz. From your own experiences and experiments at 
Katyn did you come to any conelusion as to the time of death of the 
persons found in these graves ¢ 

Dr. Pautmieri. I can say no more than when a person is buried 
between 18 and 30 months to establish the exact time of burial is dif- 
ficult. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What conclusion did you arrive at? 

Dr. Pavmtirert. I came to a conclusion especially similar to Orsos’ 
theory on the formation of cerebral growth. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Was Dr. Orsos’ conclusion that the deaths oe- 
curred not later than April or May 1940? 

Dr. Paumrert. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you agree? 

Dr. Paumiert. Yes, based on the researches that Dr. Orsos had 
made, 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you sign a report on the results of the in- 
vestigation ? 

Dr. Patter. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowtcz. Before you signed, did you read and note the 
contents ¢ 
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Dr. Patmrert. Yes; we worked until 3 in the morning to find a 
formula in which everyone could sign. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Then you agreed to that formula? 

Dr. Paumrert. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Then your agreement was voluntary, not forced ? 

Dr. Patmiert. No; voluntary. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You met Dr. Markhov there; did you not? 

Dr. Patmrert. I met him there. I did not know him before. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you have any conversation with him? 

Dr. Paumrert. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. In the course of the conversation you had with 
Dr. Markhov did he ever tell you that he was compelled or forced to 
take part on the committee ? 

Dr. Patmrert. We spoke of other matters. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he tell you whether or not he agreed with 
the conclusions of the report? 

Dr. Patmrert. No; we did not speak of that. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Did you meet Dr. Frantisek Hajek there also? 

Dr. Patmrert. I knew him [Hajek] before. He was an assistant 
at the Medical-legal Institute in Prague. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. How long before had you known Hajek? 

Dr. Patmtert. Several years. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did Dr. Hajek ever tell you that he was forced 
to become a member of the committee or to sign the report? 

Dr. Patmrert. No. 

Mr. Macnurowrcz. Did he indicate to you that his action at the 
Katyn Forest was free and voluntary ? 

Dr. Patmrert. No. Only one person did not sign the results vol 
untarily—Professor Costedort—because he was not authorized by the 
French Government. He was free not to sign but to be solely an 
observer. 

Chairman Mappen. All other members signed willingly? 

Dr. Patmrert. As far as I know and believe the only one was 
Costedort—not because he did not agree but because he was not 
authorized. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Since signing the report have you changed your 
opinion as to the results. 

Dr. Patmtert. No. Also I have been obliged to make examination: 
of other corpses, and I have noted the same things found at Katyn: 
that is the growths. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Are these pseudo-growths calcium deposits? 

Dr. Paumrert. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Has anyone used force or duress to make you 
appear before this committee today ? 

Dr. Pautmrert. No; I would also like to add that I am sorry that | 
could not come to Frankfurt as I was so busy. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Has this been a free and voluntary statement ? 

Dr. Paumtert. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did your conclusion as to the time of death of 
those found in the Katyn graves rest also on the age of the trees upon 
the graves and upon the dates of the documents. In other words, was 
your decision based on all three factors ? 

Dr. Patmrert. Yes. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Did you have the opportunity to select any docu- 
ments from the grave? 

Dr. Patmtert. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Where did you find the documents ? 

Dr. Patter. The bodies were pulled out from the ground and the 
documents were in the pockets. We went down in the graves and 
pointed out which one we wanted to pull out since the heads were 
out—the grave was only 3 meters deep. Looked like a wine cellar 
with the necks of the bottles showing. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was it possible for someone to have put docu- 
ments into the pockets after burial ? 

Dr. Patmieri. No; because the bodies were so near to each other that 
it would have been impossible to get between. They were packed in 
like anchovies in a barrel. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you personally take documents from the 
bodies ? 

Dr. Patmrert. Yes. It was the first thing we examined after look- 
ing at the exterior of the bodies. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you find any documents dated after April 
1940? 

Dr. Patmtert. No. First we examined the documents, then the 
clothing, and then followed with the autopsy. 

Mr. Tiecmnowscs. Is it your conclusion today that the persons 
were killed in April 1940? 

Dr. Pavcmrert. It is the same as then; I have not changed. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is April 1940? 

Dr. Patmrerr. Yes; based on the three points. 


The Cuarrman. Doctor, we are very grateful and wish to thank you 
for coming here today to testify. 

Dr. Pavmtert. I would also like to add that I was never a Fascist 
and that in a certain way I was persecuted for not being a Fascist be- 
cause in 1933 they withdrew my card as a Fascist. I just had it for 
1 year because as a theoretical man I could not agree with the Fascist 
doctrine. 


x 





